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Why  You  Have  A  Right  To  Tnis 
The  Advertisements 
Which  EVERYBODYS  Conveys  To  Yoi 


nHIS  magazine  puts  its  own  char¬ 
acter  behind  the  advertisements  it 
conveys  to  you,  its  readers.  It 
makes  itself  morally  responsible  for 
its  advertisers. 

This  simply  has  to  be  so. 

For  Everybody’s  has  aimed  to  be  regarded 
by  its  readers  as  a  family  institution.  Not  only 
as  a  responsible  leader  of  thought;  not  only 
as  a  source  of  wholesome  entertainment;  but 
also  as  an  intimate  family  friend. 

But  that  intimacy  in  its  editorial  relationship 
to  its  sj>ecial  public  naturally  required  a  cor¬ 
responding  intimacy  in  its  advertising  relation¬ 
ship. 

Thus,  Everybody’s  couldn’t  be  careful  and 
cautious  in  its  editorial  p)ages,  and  regardless 
in  its  advertising  pages;  sensitive  to  its  high 
standards  here,  and  inconsiderate  there;  re¬ 
sponsible  to  its  readers  here,  and  irresponsible 
there. 


So  Everybody’s  began,  years  ago,  to  tu 
its  readers  into  its  confidence  as  to  its  a(l\. 
tisements. 

It  told  them  frankly  that  it  couldn’t  <:i  » 
them  the  value  they  were  getting  for  the  i)ri(  i 
they  were  p)aying.  It  showed  them  that  [\  i 
advertisements  were  as  essential  as  the  sui  j 
scription  price.  ' 

It  also  called  attention  to  its  ad\  ertiHiiunt 
pointed  out  their  importance  to  the  gintra 
business  of  the  country*,  and  commended  then 
for  their  character  and  trustworthiness. 

You  remember  how  Everybody’s  came  out 
very  frankly  and  said  to  its  readers  in  one  n' 
its  “  Publisher’s  Talks”  : — 

“  We  will  not  run  in  Everybody's 
Magazine  any  advertising  that  we  sus¬ 
pect  might  do  harm  to  any  of  the  readers 
in  Morals,  Health  or  Pocketbook." 
Memorable  words.  They  meant  just  this;- 
We  stand  back  of  the  advertisements  i: 


{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page . 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tiffany  &Cqs  Blue  Book  gives 

THE  RANGE  OF  PRICES  OF  THE  MOST 
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Why  You  Can  Trust  These  Advertisements 


this  book.  We  have  said  to  the  advertisers, 
“You  mustn’t  misrepresent  or  mislead,  or  you 
can’t  come  in  here.”  When  the  advertiser’s 
copy  has  inspired  suspicion  we  have  gone  back 
of  the  advertisement  and  investigated  the  prop- 
o.sition  itself,  with  the  result  that  the  fake, 
when  discovered,  is  promptly  thrown  out.  We 
simply  won’t  have  any  of  the  readers  who 
honor  us  with  their  ^nfidence  hurt  in  their 
pocketbook  by  any  advertisement  they  see  in 
our  pages. 

Neither  will  we  convey  to  our  readers  any 
advertisement  which  may  piossibly  hurt  them 
in  their  health.  We  won’t  be  party  to  their  be¬ 
ing  deceived  by  professed  remedies  which  are 
not  remedies;  by  cures  which  don’t  cure;  by 
promises  of  health  which  end  in  disappointment 
and  may  derange  their  bodily  health  still  further. 


The  Train  Dis¬ 
patcher  and  the 
Hamilton  Watch 

If  you  want  your 
watch  to  be  unusu¬ 
ally  accurate,  don’t 
you  think  that  the 
kind  of  a  watch 
this  man  de- 
W  pends  upon 
would  be  the 
.■& VV  kind  to  buy? 


■I  The  illuttration  ;howt 

|■J  the  Hamilton  12-Sizr. 

am  the  thinnest  12-Size  19 

or  21  jewel  watch  made 
V  in  America.  An  ideal 
W  watch  for  the  man  who 
f  wishes  to  combine  **railroad 
accuracy**  and  artistic  beauty 
in  a  watch. 


The  man  in  the  ^ 

picture  is  J.  W.  m,' 

Leaman,  Train  ^ 

Dispatcher  on  the  Penn-  ^ 
sylvania  Railroad  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  Note  the  telephone  apparatus  affixed 
ready  to  his  mouth  and  ear,  the  “train  sheet”  on  his  desk  and 
the  Hamilton  Watch  in  his  hand. 


**The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America” 

Over  one-half  (almost  56%)  of  the  Engineers,  Firemen, 
Conductors  and  Trainmen  on  American  Railroads  maintain¬ 
ing  Official  Time  Inspection  carry  the  Hamilton  Watch. 

HamiltonWatches  are  made  for  your  present  watch  case 
in  all  standard  watch  sizes,  for  from  $12.25  to  $60.00. 
timed  and  adjusted  in  the  cases  ,,7^/  i  ^ 

at  the  factory,  prices  $38.50  to  for  The  Timekeeper 

41 on  \^rtiir  /--on  I(  you  are  partienlar  about  owning  a  dote  nilinf 

^  1  our  jCW  ClCr  can  watch,  let  na  aend  you  “The  Timekeeper,”  a  book 

supply  a  Hamilton  Movement  Hrmiuon  m<!deii!'""*  ‘‘*“"'>e.  the  vari- 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


Kindly  mention  Everj’txxly’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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^  ■  interpretation,dK 

musical  vere^  ^ 
ity,  and  the  won^  J 
scope  of  the  living  fin^ 
of  a  master  pizmist^cai 
compare  with  the  « 
quisiteplaying  of  theTfUl, 
FJ  J.CTRIC,  the  most  peiji 
fectmechanicallyaswella) 
the  most  artistic  musicall; 
of  all  piano  players 
Mechanical  music  is  im 
possible  with 


Ta-ElDCTRIC  PIANO  PLAYD 


Xr  is  the  one  player  which  you,  yourself, \)ane 
whether  an  ex^rt  musician  or  not,‘caii|||^" 
quickly  and  easily  learn  to  play  with  all 
individuality  of  a  master  pianist.  great 

It  permits  you  to  interpret  perfectly  world-famouwUi 
compositions  with  all  the  original  feeling,  all  the  techwour 
nique,  and  with  all  the  various  shades  and  depths  ope  ( 
expression  as  intended  by  the  composer.  pe  i 

In  using  electricity  as  the  motive  force  of  the  Tel-ElectriP®'"^* 


THE  .TEL-ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  299  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Branch  Office,  CHICAGO  Agencies  in  All  Large  Citic^ 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>'body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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«4vHEN  in  D0UBT-“L00K  it  UP”  IN 

The 


versahl. 

onddti 

gfingel 


mrself, 


THE  SUM  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE 

2t  fob.,  28,150  paget,  44, 000, 000  word*  of  text.  Printed 
on  opaque  India  paper,  each  volume  but 
one  inch  in  thichnee* 


New  1 1  th  Edition 
ISSUED  1910-11  BY  THE 

Cambridge  University  Press 

(ENGLAND) 


THE  BOOK  TO  ASK  QUESTIONS  OF 


FOR  READING  OR  FOR  STUDY 


IY/HETIIER  you  wish  to  know  about  the 
^  local  conditions  that  are  responsible 
yrnl.  for  the  floods  on  the  Mississippi,  re- 

I  L|wfcred to  m  the  morning  paper,  or  to  ascertain 
^ikt  are  the  symptoms  of  ^phtheria,  what  is 

tie  population  of  Honolulu,  how  to  ride  a 
kise,  or  how  to  lay  out  a  tennis-court,  the 
JoC  ^  promptly,  authoritatively,  in 

•  1  I  the  new  Encyclopa^a  Britannica. 

^  ^  No  less  promptly  and  authoritatively  will  this 

great  work  answer  questions  relating  to  your 
!-famou!  business,  the  articles  of  daily  use  in  your  home, 
he  tech  your  recreations  or  your  fads,  the  affairs  of 
epths  0  the  day  in  national  or  international  politics, 
the  new  tendencies  in  social  progress,  the 
-Electri  t'^tlevelopments  in  science,  in  literature,  or 
mmpin  ^  invention,  a  theory,  an  event  in 
but  w  the  life  of  a  famous  man,  conditions 
ontrol- r  manufacture  in  any  city  or  coun- 

II  whin  p  the  globe,  etc.  The  immediate  crisis 
teU  infin  T  Dton^cnt  may  require  an  answer  which 
;se  «clu  ^  hook,  alone  of  all  works  of  reference,  can 

|pveaf  once— an  answer  that  may  be  valuable 
beyond  estimation  in  mere  dollars  and  cents. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  gives  not  only 
the  last  and  most  authoritative  word  on  scien- 
^  tifc  research ,  but  it  deals  wdth  matters  of  prac¬ 

tical,  every-day  concern.  The  e.xplanation 

of  a  strange  term  in  poker,  the  industries  and  prod- 
for  youq  B(^  of  California,  or  directions  for  gardening  oper- 
•end  tof  looQj  month  of  the  year,  are  as  essential  to 

JiU  completeness  as  a  description  of  the  latest  theo- 

rits concerning  “  canals”  on  the  planet  Mars.  ^ 

je  CitisA^*  Only  Encyclopaedia  with  an  Index  ^,^1^ 


Tie  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  full 
of  the  romance  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
It  contains  all  that  is  new,  and  new 
views  of  all  that  is  old.  Its  pages  deal  with 
the  amazing  progress  and  the  revolutionary 
changes  which  have  made  the  last  twenty-five 
years  so  prolific  in  scientific  productivity,  and 
in  appliances  for  increasing  human  comfort 
and  economizing  industrial  effort.  The  new 
edition  gives  the  history  of  the  remotest  ages 
as  that  history  is  known  to  archaeologists 
whose  latest  discoveries  have  thrown  new-  light 
up)on  old  problems.  Its  articles  dealing  with 
the  newest  developments  in  science,  in  manu¬ 
factures,  in  commerce,  in  exploration,  are 
WTitten  by  practical  experts. 

Articles  bf  a  utilitarian  character  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  less  attention  than  those  of  a  purely 
theoretical  sort.  The  recent  industrial  and  ^ 
social  changes  in  all  lands;  recent  wars, 
treaties,  and  conventions;  recent  prog-  ^ 
ress  in  the  development  of  litera-  '^1*. 
ture,  of  art,  pure  and  applied;  the  new 
interpretations  in  religion  and  phi-  ^ 

I-^phy — in  fact,  the  whole  storv' 


of  all  that  is  interesting  and  im-  ^ 
pjortant  in  the  prodigious  ac- 


tivities  in  eveiy'  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  world’s  life 


last  twenty  -  five 
years,  are  here  ,, 
stated  clearly  ^ 
byauthori- 


f.' 
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I  Learn  a  Paying  Proiession  i 

diat  assures  jrou  «  ffood  income  nnd  posMoo  for  life. 

For  seventeen  years  «e  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

nMt«-CBfravlBfl  ua4  T1u^-€«l«r  W*rk 
Otir  rradiiatps  earn  $‘^0  to  $50  a  we^k.  We  anslst 
tkem  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can  be¬ 
come  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inexpensive.  Write  for 
cataIo(;ue — NOW ! 

1IXINOI8  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
946  Wabash  ATenue,  Effingham,  llUnoU 


H  Courses  forming  (10th  year).  Begini^ets  aad  Advj: 

s^dents  accet>t^.  Agents  and  Managers  sun 
(Produang  and  Booking).  Write  for  infomi* 
(mention  study  desired)  and  lUustrated  Catalone 
thousands  of  celei^te<l  Actors  and  Actiesses 
graduates)  succeeded.  Addressing  SecretsTT  of  ALTIliri  SClOfl 
•mito  St,  9rn&d  Opom  Hosm,  Mf  W.  ISd  Street,  Bev  Terk 


BANKS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


1*IC  CHESTNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

Makes  practical  business  men  and  women.  Individual 
trainin|(  by  efficient,  experienced  teachers.  Ambition  aroused 
by  patient,  sympathetic  instruction.  Best  qualities  in  each 
student  developed.  Graduates  in  st^dy  demand  as  exec¬ 
utives  at  high  salaries.  Employment  Department  looks 
after  welfare  of  graduates.  2S  years  of  success.  Expenses 
low. .  Catalogue. 

E.  M.  HULL.  A  M.,  Ph.  D..  President. 


Chief  Draftsman 

jrWIll  Instruct  YouPersonally 

■  In  Practical  Draftiaf.  Delalllni  aad  Dntaaliv. 

■  Learn  at  home  at  a  small  expense.  Unlimited  lutiiie. 

■  Free  o  students  who  enroll  at  once  a  |:13.85  Draw- 
n  *  *  inc  Outfit  and  F'REE  position  guaranteed.  Write 

■  at  once  for  full  particubrs  of  my  liberal  offer.  Write  Nov. 
B  0U«f  Prartaaiaa^  IHt.  1038,  Ev^neer.  EsnloBfal  Oe.  CUi^ 


New  York,  New  York,  S2  East  TJnd  Street. 

The  (^mstock  School 

A  school  of  national  reputation.  Offers  regular  and  special  courses. 
Music,  art,  languages,  pht-sical  culture,  social  life  and  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  many  advantages  of  New  York.  Address 

Miss  Lydia  Day,  Principal. 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAMNi 


SHOW  CARO  WRITING  OR  LETTERING  hr  H 
aad  guarantee  success.  Only  field  not  overcrowded.  ^ 
instruction  is  unequalled  because  practical,  pervwa 
aad  thorough.  Easy  terms.  Write  Im  large  c&ulofw 

>  CHAS.  J.  STRONG,  FMiidtr 

DETRCNT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERINGI 

DapartaMM  IM  Dttrail,l^ 

**<)ldest  and  Largest  School  ol  its  Kind** 
**Thoroughly  equipped  Residence  SchooT* 


New  York  City,  63  Kast  T7th  Street. 

The  Finch  School  A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 

from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  corresponding  to  college, 
which  develops  individuality,  cultivates  the  human  interests  and 
sympathies,  and  is  abreast  of  modem  thought. 


^  Vi  1 1  31  *4  rifeSlx  Connected  with  Mr. 

Charles  Frohman's 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Comp>aiues 

UilfimM  FRANKUN  H.  SARGENT 

Pioideol 

For  Cataloguo  and  Information,  iqiply  to 
THE  SECRETART,  ROOM  ISl,  CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  TORE 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 


nffnfs  KO  cUw-roam  eooraea  tn  non-m><lMit 
Btodnntn.  On*  may  than  d«  part  work  for  n  Bach- 
alor’a  dagraa.  Rieroantary  cooraea  in  maay  anb* 
Wta.  oCnars  far  Teachara.  writarv.  Accoimtants. 
Bankcra.  EKoainean  Man,  Miniatara.  Workan* 

Be.  Bagia  any  tima. 

U.oFC.  (Div,  S  )  Chic ajo.  III. 


THE  u.  s.  SCHOOL  OF  OLIVER  McEWAN,  Head  Master 

SECRETARIES  509  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York 

The  only  school  in  America  which  makes  Secretarial  Train-  Secretarial  work  is  pleasant,  responsible  and  well  paWj 
ingaspMiaUy.  The  Curriculum  includes  McEwan’s  Short-  Our  course  enables  any  bright,  ambitious  young  man 

hand.  Typewriting,  Cultural  Course  (English  Literature,  young  woman  to  graduate  from  routine  stenMfraphy  to  thd 

Article  Writing),  Secretarial  duties  and  Accounts.  high-salaried  positions  of  the  confidential  business  or  socia. 

The  instniction  is  efficient  and  thorough;  the  standard  of  secretary.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Write  for  <nir 
the  school  high!  prospectus  today. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2 


EVERYBODY’S  MAG.\ZINE 


TYPEWRITING 


SPEED 

PAYS 


study  the  TULIOSS  TOUCH  SYSTUI.  Gain  speed- 
accuracy — ease  of  writing.  Spare  time  study.  No 
interference  with  regular  work.  Will  bring  the  tpMd 
aad  tW  tdary  •<  tk  apert.  T ullnss  writers 

Sare  fastest  and  best-paid.  Send  for  our 

New  96-Page  Book,  Free 

It  Ailiv  dMcrlbM  tbit  fttt  aa4  tccunot  method.  Fllltd  with 
tirw  tdiU  aad  raluabtt  bclpt.  Telit  h«w  hhch  tieed  it  falsed 
— bewtuerold  errort— «bM  pnetiee  work  It  iwet;— 94 
Of  Tital.bhlpfmlfftCtS.  Worth  doH^tt*.  any  triwwneef 
uter.  fkmt  ab^-lutely /rm.  If  ye«  waai  mere  tpeedi  m4«« 
^  a  eefuWKt ;  mere  talary  eta  d  lor 

•‘trrnin„^  n  y.  lb  •  b..k 

»•  TU-  T-IU.. 


The  Talioit  School 

«t  Tooch  Trpcwritiac 

1431  College  Hill 


MS  lloapor  Mock,  CWcaco 

—  Be  A  IHIeier  Engineer^ 

Thousands  of  meter  engineers  needed!  I  Get  in  the  new 
proremion.  Wecanteoeh  you  meterengi  neerlngky  mail  Bt  your 
own  home  during  spare  time.  Suecenf  ul  graduates  everywhere. 

*0  nnn  nn  n  Vm>w  Central  stations  must  have  Elec- 
ILam  a^.UUU.UU  a  I  ear  Meter  Engineers.  They  pay 

high  salaries.  Thousands  of  new  positionsopen.'Write  to^y. 
Jufit  your  name  and  addrera  on  a  postal  or  a  Iptter  and  we 
will  aend  you  full  particulars  and  big  handaome  FREE  book. 
Ft.  Wnyae  Corroapondonca  School,  IhgtlOIS  FtW«yia,hJ. 


This  Superb  World’s  History 

Shipped  Free 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

positions  nre  Tery  desirable.  Good  salary,  abort  hours,  easy 
work,  pleasant  surroandtngs,  life  positions,  steady  work,  thirty 
dart  vacation  and  thirty  days  sick  leave  annually  with  pay. 
dtjte  appointments  made  last  year.  No  political  pull  needed. 
Common  school  education  sufflctent.  Mutt  be  18  years  or  over. 
Full  Information  about  bow  to  secure  these  positions  and 
fnettlona  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  free. 

COUIMBIAH  CORRESPOWDEWCE  COllEGE,  WASBIWCTOW,  D.  C. 

Short-Story  Writing 

A  coune  of  forty  letioni  io  tho  hUtorj.  form,  •tinc¬ 
ture,  sod  writing  of  the  8kort  Story,  Uugbt  by  i-  Brrf 
y:»row«ln.  Editor  Lippiocott  f  Magtzino.  (Hrer  one 
hundred  Homt  Siudjf  Course*  under  prof e$  or$ 
in  JJartard^  BrotcntComeU  and  leading  coUege$, 
tiO-page  eaUlog  fee*.  Wrttete-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
iM..ka  D-P*.  348,  SpringfiaU,  Mass. 

COPY  this  sketch 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  It.  You  can 
ffO.OO  to  $126.00  or  more  per  »eek,  as  illus- 
y  trator  or  cartoonist.  My  |)ractical  system  of  per- 
J  ^  I  sonal  individual  lessons  by  mail  will  develop  your 

talent.  Fifteen  years'  successful  nork  for  news- 
g*  ^w  l>ai)ers  and  magazines  qualities  me  to  teach  you. 

^  \  a  if  K  Send  me  your  sketdi  of  President  Taft  with  6c. 

^  in  stamps  and  1  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate, 

I  also  collection  of  draw  ings  showing  possibilities 

tv^  VstT  YOU. 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL^  lll»tvatinf  aad 

nMHX  1430  Schofield  ni<lg.,Clevelaml.O.  CartaMiag 

m  M  ■  Lsadbic  Law  School 

■  ■■  ■  ■  ■  In  Corrospondonen 
I  MB  BNBI  Instruction 

I  AMim  I88S 

■  Prepnrea  for  the  Bnr. 

Thiw.  Couraeai  College, 

■  M  W  Post-Qradoate  nod  Bush 
neea  Law.  Claaeea  begin 
tneh  month.  Bend  tor  entniog  giving  rules  torad. 
mlislon  to  the  bnr  of  the  eeveml  States. 

Ik  (nshtl  CMmgMdMcr  Lav  Sefcoal  It  tk  WtrM 


For  you  to  look  at 


15  Volumes  —  5000  Pages 
700  Illustrations— Splendid  De  Luxe  Edition 

library  Of 
Universal  History 

Yes,  shipped  free — just  as  we  announce. 
Unquestionably  the  world’s  most  reliable  and 
trustworthy  History.  Used  in  250,000  homes. 
Adopted  by  Educators,  Schools  and  Colleges. 
Send  the  free  coupon  for  free  map  of  Panama 
and  sample  pages.  This  handsome  Edition  is 
bound  in  half  Morocco,  stamped  in  gold, 
marbled  edges,  or  in  Maroon  English  Crash 
Buckram,  all  printed  from  large  new  type,  one 
hundred  double-page  maps  and  plans. 

Publisher  Fails^Wrife  Today 
for  Great  Sacrifice  Price 

Do  not  fail  to  send  the  coupon  below  for 
the  most  sensational  price  on  history  that 
ever  has  been  made.  We,  as  underwriters,  ob¬ 
tained  a  limited  number  of  these  books  upon 
the  failure  of  the  Publishers.  We  will  quote 
the  price  only  in  direct  letters,  for  we  are  not 
allowed  to  injure  future  sales  by  printing 
sensationally  low  prices  here.  This  is  a  chance 
of  a  life  time  to  secure  the  greatest  history  of 
the  world  ever  published  at  a  price  you  never  dreamed 
of— a  price  which  you  would  not  believe  possible. 

You  moot  read  some  history.  Why  not  read  the 
best  ?  History  fixes  ambition.  It  broadens  the  mind 
It  inspires  the  unworthy  to  worthiness.  Tb.  Ute 
Pmldent  Cleveland  MM  of  the  work:  **  I  am  sure  this 
history  will  find  an  important  place  among  the  publi- 
cations  intended  to  give  wider  familiarity  with  his¬ 
torical  literature.”  Dr.  Frank  W.  GanMohu,  Pm. 
of  Armour  Institute  of  Tecbnolofy  Mjrs  :  “It  is  a 
work  of  rare  ge.tius.  Its  thought  is  clear  and  vigor- 
ous— its  Engl^  pure  and  elegant. 

C*Dnr  you  write  _ 

r  IxILlIi  at  ONCE!  V  " 

^  FREE  COUP 

Write  Nnr.  Self  This  Free  CtBM.  If  yon^  a 

will  send  the  coupon  at  once  we  w 
mail  you  free  and  postpaid  ^ 
a  map  and  profile  of  the  ^ 

Panama  Canal  showing  a 


niaciTCW.  ocm  insricc  vs^se.  u  you ^  American 

will  send  the  coupon  at  once  we  w  t t_j 

mail  you  free  and  postpaid  ^ 
a  map  and  profile  of  the  ^ 

Panama  Canal  showing  a 

dams,  locks  and  cuts,  a  1«1  W-StnteSt., Chicago 

genuine  colored  terri-  ^  the  understanding 

torial  map  of  the  ^  thntlamnotbuyinganrthing 
TTnited  males— to.  ▼  yon  mar  send  me  free,  mop  and 
Unuwi  otates  to-  pro61eorPanamaCanai,etc.,al0O 

g:ether  with  smu-  free  samplehistory  book  and  qoot^ 

pie  book  of  faiS”  w  me  the  special  underwriters'  prioe 
toiy.  ^  on  the  lionry  of  Unirenal  Bistofjb 

AN.  OND.  CORP.  >  _ _ 

171 N  State  St  r  - 


171 N  Slate  St  w 
Dmt  IIQS  A 
WCAGO  ^Addnaa 


(ierinnn— French— Engllali 
Italian— Spanish 
or  any  nCtierUMuage  learned  quickly  and 
easily  by  the  Cortina-Phone  Methcra  at 
home.  Write  for  free  booklet 
today;  easy  payment  plan. 

Certiaa  Academy  ol  Laafaafcs 

SlIilhiB  SOI  ■"»  BnUelag. 

mSiMS  11W  r.  eor.  4att  St,  8.  y. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


li 

i 


uid  dorinff  the  last  eisht  yean  I  have  told 
f^Jer  more  than  a  train  load  of  books  each  year — more 
ir^  books  than  any  other  man  in  America.  Wbyi  Beeauae  I 
boy  so  I  can  sell  cheaper  than  the  others,  and  every  book 
is  shipped  anhject  to  letnrn  at  my  expense  if  not  aatimietory. 

Publishing  IxMks  is  a  praearitwhosineas.  Hany  poblishen 
bookasllers  taU.  I  make  a  specialty  of  boyina  banbnpt  stocks  of 
new  books  st  my  own  price,  and  reaular  stock  in  quantities  so  I 
can  retail  at  wholesale  prices.  1  now  bare  a  biy  stock  of  oyer 
6,000  different  fine  lifaran  sets  of  the  works  of  standard  authon 
and  sinsle  volumes  on  every  subject,  which  I  offer  to  close  out 
tbie  season  at  lO  esnts  to  fiO  cants  —  tho  doMar. 

Be  fair  to  yourself.  I  can  aaveyoussooey.  Drop  ms  a  postal 


$50.00  Prize 

in  casK  for  tHe  best  title  for 
a  certain  new  picture  in 


Open  free  to  eveiyone.  Circular  on  request. 

“I  cannot  tell  rou  how  delighted  I  am  with  the 
quality  of  your  ceiehrated  pictures, — so  bautiful  for 
sifts.”  This  from  one  of  our  thousands  of  patrOhs, 

At  art  stores,  or  sent  on  approval.  Picture  Cata« 
lo^e  sent  for  25  cents  (stamps  accepted).  Con¬ 
tains  400  illustrations,— practically  a  Handbook  of 
American  Art.  This  cost  deducted  from  a  subse¬ 
quent  purchase  of  the  prints  tliemselves. 

Exhibitions  for  schools,  clubs,  churches,  etc. 

Family  Portraits  done  on  private  order  from 
dayuerreotyi>es,  tintypes,  old  photographs,  etc. 

Cofyrieht  by 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON  Opp.  Public  Library  BOSTON 


A  TRAIN  LOAD  OF  BOOKS 


I  started  My  stall 


c»ra  ana  set  my  pnom  Dexore  Duyins. 

SampiB  PHoos 
DtLuxt  %  Morocco 
Bound  Sots 

Mewpeeeawt,  Nuqo,  Pwmae,  not,  CarMo  and  a  handred 

otheri  at  2S  oente  on  the  dollar  of  publiabers'  priees. 

CIuipIa  Korun,  K  mor.,  {2.00;  my  prioa.  ASo.  Danto’o  In- 
minpS  foswo,  t^OO;  my  price,  SOe.  Ortqlu  of  tpeelee,  end 
IfnIiiHtAn  other  aeod  MMee,  tl.uO;  my  price,  ASe. 
fOlUniO*  feeephue,  SisCh  my  pnee.  Me.  HoMNIoeh  of 
Oratory,  65.00;  my  price,  Sl-AO.  Gift  booka,  children'a  books, 
inetmetion  hooka,  law  aod  medical  booka,  humor,  history,  faioc- 
raphy,  aeience,  et^  etc.  All  subjects  and  at  baiiaiaa. 


I  AUf  STUDY  AT  HOME 
LAN  BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

Onlf  r«rofBited  r«Bid«ni  Ibw  orhool  la  D.  8..  Cuofoninf  Dofroo  of 
Bacbolar  of  Lawt^LL.  B.— by  eorr—poadoBct.  Oaly  law  oehool  in  U.  8. 
eoadoeiinf  •UA4ard  rooldoat  school  and  f  iTiof  smio  Inotraetioa.  By 
mail.  OY«r  450  clsiso-room  loetmros.  FocaUy  of  over  SO  proaiiaont  law- 
yors.  Oaaraatoet  ioprepnr*  grodust«o  to  pass  bar  •zuniDAtifO.  Onlf  Uw 
•cbool  giTiag  Oomplcto  Coorao  la  Oratory  and  PmbUe  Spoakiac.  Srbool 
hifhlj  tadoned  and  rocoosat^nded  by  0oT.  Officials,  Bulaeat  Ifoa.  Hotod 
Lawyers  aad  Stmdoats.  Bead  today  for  Largo  Handsomely  Illistraud 
Froepectas.  Sp<^ial  rnar»<^  for  Business  Men  and  Bankers. 

NAMMLTOM  COUsEOH  OT  LAW,  I SMQ  KMa warth  1dg,vCIMcag»p  ML 

DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW  7 


We  will  teach  you  by  correspondence 
the  moot  taaclnatlns  and  profltabit 
profession  In  the  world.  Send  for  our 
beautiful  prospectus.  It’s  irke, 
PAOR-DAVIS  SCHOOL 
Aidrtss  f  Dept,  iito  Psf.  Rltf..  Pklraes 
Mrre^rjDept.  IIM  IW.tesMBilt^h.l.M 


THAT’S  AU,  WR  WAST  TO  E,tnW 
Now,  we  wOt  set  fire  you  any  frsst  prlM 
— or  A  lot  of  hr.  irnff  If  you  sosner  this  id. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  mske  you  rick  Is  s  wch. 
But  if  you  sre  snxious  to  develop  your  tslrsl 
with  s  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  css  mit. 
■sory,  send  s  copy  of  this  picture  with  6  cents 
In  stsmps  for  pertfolle  of  esrteess  snd  ssnel. 
Immu  piste,  snd  let  us  expUin. 

IK  I.  L  Bf/US  SOMW  K  CUTOOhlM 
}U  Idi  HK.,  OrisM.  I. 

O  nnnrk^/  TI>r  oldest  and  most  sucoessfiil  school 
^  I  I  III  W  In  the  world,  teaching:  law  by  the  cone- 
«  spondence  plan,  will  send  Free  its  beautiful 
W  ■  wmj  catalog  and  testimonials  showing  how 
l.lSWIf  thousands  of  ambitious  men,  through  its 
■  ■  w  Rearnlar  College  Course,  became  success- 
a  rai  ful  practitioners,  and  how  other  thousands 

B  I  eliuibed  to  commandinK  business  po- 

sitions  by  taking  The  Business  Law 
nAmmn  Coarse.  Easy  Payment  Plan. 
Hlllflrj  tie  SnA6UE  CORIESPOIDEICE  SCROOl  OF  U« 

aavAsaaj  **i  Ameriesm  BuUdlng  Detroit.  Mich. 


\  If  YOU  Would  Be 
Successful 


^  stop  Forgetting 

(EY  TO  w 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  >. 


EVERYBODY’S  M.\G.\ZINE 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

THK  UKIENT  IN  IVIN'TKK  and  SPICING 
Our  distinguishing  features  are : 

LEADERSHIP  :  T*.  H.  Powers  of  Boston.  Prof.  E.  W.  Clark 

of  Rome.  Dr.  H.  F.  WUlard  of  Chicago 
ROUTES :  Roman  Africa. -Constantine,  Biskra.  The  Nile  to  the 
■  ■  Second  Cataract.  The  islandsof  the  Aegean,  1‘alestine 

FACIUTIES  ;  Cha  rtered  N ile  Steamer.  Our  ow  n  yacht  ATH  F.N A 
— '  in  Greece.  Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine 

bailings  in  January,  February,  March.  Send  for  announcement 
■UREMI  OF  UHIVERSITT  TUVEl,  03  Triaifi  Place,  lerioa,  RUr.acksirilt 


at  Home 


J  Complimeniapy  L 

Xiiition  Credit 


Better  Than  That? 


OF  course,  he  doesn’t  or  he  wouldn’t  be 
where  he  is — he  wouldn’t  be  doing  manual 
labor  at  small  pay  and  stand  lor  being 
bullied  around  b3r  the  ^ss.  Men  who  do  stand 
for  this  sort  of  thing  neglected  their  opportuni¬ 
ties — they  didn’t  realize  that  they  needed  some- 
Aing  beside  brawn  to  get  ahead  in  the  world. 
Braina  count  for  more  man  brawn,  and  training 
plus  hrmna  will  place  you  in  a  position  where 
yoa  will  be  boss  instead  of  bossed,  where  you 
can  do  the  ordering  and  the  other  man  the 
work,  where  yoa  will  get  the  money  for  what 
you  know,  not  for  what  you  do. 

How  you  can  get  the 
training  yoa  need 


is  recidttd  om  or 
^Omiiiundrod 
Hkff-year  comrse 


DoUaro 

of  imstruction*  Che 


ff.  **„V*^*^^*L 


This  b  •  re6uee4  »ltr  ptrtiir*  •!  the 
('•MpllaieBtarj  Taltl^a  Credit  (>r> 
llfleate  we  pl%e  jmm  free. 


This  $100  Tuition 
Credit  FREE! 


A  tremendous  —  positively  tremendous 
offer  for  the  ambitious  man.  .Get  your  tuition  in 
a  great  law  school  positively  without  a  cent  of 
cost  to  you.  On  this  offer  you  learn  the  law  right 
at  home.  This  filOO  com|il(mentary  tuition  crMit 
pictured  here  is— for  a  limited  time— FREE. 


The  Amencan  School  of  CorretponJanee  was  es* 
tablished  fifteen  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  ambitious 
men  everywhere.  The  American  School  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  an  education  without  leaving  home  or  giving 
op  work.  The  American  5cAoo/ brings  a  college  course 
and  special  training  to  you  right  in  your  own  home,  no 
matter  where  yon  live.  It  will  train  you  in  any  branch  of 
Engineering.  Business  and  Law  or  prepare  you  for  en¬ 
trance  into  any  resident  college. 

Write  us  now,  while  the  subject  of  self-betterment  is 
uppermost  in  your  mind.  Tell  ns  bow  far  you  went  in 
the  public  schools,  what  yon  are  doing  now  and  what  you 
would  like  to  be.  We’ll  give  your  case  special  attention- 
help  yon  decide  on  the  nest  course.  Check  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  now,  before  you  forget  it. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Offer  Expires  in  30  Days 


So  write  at  once,  expect  to  withdraw  this 
offer  abfolutely  In  30  days.  Be  one  of  the  few  lucky 
ones  to  set  this  three  years’  complete  course  In  Amer* 
lea's  leading  home  study  law  school.  The  only  cost  to 
scholarship  students  Is  for  text  and  postage.  Send  the 
coupon  this  very  minute. 


This  is  Your  Opportunity 

Check  the  coarse  yoa  went 
end  n&eil  the  coupon  now 


AA  Amaa  Remember,  a 
Me  wllvt?  complinientiiry 
tuition  credit 

for  $  1 OO  coverlnc  remilar  three  ^ 

years*  course  of  Instruction 
now  absolutely  free.  Big 
rush  of  students  expect^ - 
so  hurry.  Send  coup<m 
catalog  and  full  Informa* 
t!on.  No  obli^tions.  ^ 

Aaericu 
CorrespoMleBce 
Sckool  of  Law 

Meahatten 
nulldins 
•epi.  10» 

CHICACO 
ILL 


hamiae  Sckal  af  CwTOgnAaKt,  Oiai*.  0.  S.  A 

Please  send  me  your  Bulletin  and  advise  me  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  poaitkm  marked  **X.*  _ Every.  Il-H 


.La«y«r 

.Ptr*  latsranva  Eag'r 
.TebpliMe  Espert 
.■•viar  Plrcnre  Os*r 
.Itoak'kevpvr 
.HCvaagrapher 
.AraessCast 
.Cm!  AwMstaat 
.r«H*r4  PaUb  Aaa*ni 
.Aadltar 

.SaalaaM  Hanarar 
.Callafa  Praparalary 


.Aatamahlb  Oparater 
.Brattaawa 

.AraSltaai 

.SaiMlac  Caatraatar 
.Straataral  Eaglaaar 
.Civil  Baglatrr 
.Elaatrkal  Eaglaaar 
.Elaa.  Light  A  Paaar  8apt« 
.■aatar  Haahaala 
.Saaltary  Eaglaaar 
.Maam  Eagiaaar 


American  CarrctpaMlence 
Schaal  ef  Law 

Manhattan  Building, 

Dept.  1038,  Chicago, 
nentlemcn:  Without  any  obli¬ 
gations  or  expense  on  me.  please 
mall  your  catalogue  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  free  tuition  offer— ail  free. 


Name 


Address 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  risiting  your  dealer. 
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SSStf"  HYOMEI 

BREATHE  IT  FOR  CATARRH 

Breathe  HYOMEI  — it  is  a  soothing  antiseptic  vaporized  air  that  penetrates  the 
folds  and  crevices  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat,  destroys  the  microbes 
and  heals  the  sore,  inflamed  catarrhal  spots. 

Made  of  pure  Australian  Eucalyptus  combined  with  Thymol  and  Listerian  Anti¬ 
septics.  It  does  not  contain  opium,  cocaine  or  any  harmful  or  habit  forming  drug. 
To  get  quick  relief  and  best  results  from  the  HYOMEI  treatment  in  addition  to 
using  the  inhaler  as  directed,  try  this  vapor  treatment  just 
before  retiring. 

INTO  A  BOWL  OF  BOILING  WATER  POUR  A  SCANT  TEA- 
r  SPOONFUL  OF  HYOMEI  I  COVER  HEAD  AND  BOWL  WITH  A 

TOWEL  AND  BREATHE  FOR  FIVE  MINUTES  THE  SOOTH- 
Wir  ^  ING,  HEALING  ANTISEPTIC  VAPOR  THAT  ARISES. 

^  Honey  will  be  refunded  if  HYOMEI  doesn’t  give  satisfaction  in 

I  K  _»■  cases  of  catarrh,  coughs,  colds  and  croup.  Complete  outfit,  which 

I  'sA  eSli  includes  inhaler,  $1.00 ;  extra  bottle,  if  afterward  needed,  50  cents,  at 

pharmacists  everywhere.  Free  trial  bottles  011  request  from 

^  BOOTH’S  HYOMEI  COMPANY 

Box  978,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magasine  are  indexed.  Tom  to  page  2. 
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HOTEL  DKISCOLL 

Faces  C.S.Capitol.  Tour- 
Ists’  Favorite.  Near 
rnion  Station.  Amidst 
Show  Flares.  Oarage. 
1  sat hs  gratis.  Music. 


I  tat  hs  gratis.  Music. 

Amer.$2.50.  Eiir.  jilup. 

Itooklet.  Souvenir  Card.  lintel  Qgvnv  “ISstoriesofsolldconi- 
THIBTLE  INN.  BARBER.  N.  C.  fort,”  concrete, steel  4 

hSu*  "{il“  clhiTite"  QXAlL  shopping  district. 

8:iOOTIN  U.  Dec.  to  Feb.  Good  guides.  We  gn»l»  Auto  Bus.  $1.00  up.* 


train  shooting  dogs.  R.G.Ami8trong,Prop.* 


•  for  further  ti^/ormoltos. 


XHIH  BITREAV  appear*  monthly 
in '7  big  American  magazine*.  Com* 
bined  eireulation  S«^>00,000  eopie*. 


WoRL'ilZER'c'iSftfG 

Musical  Instruments 

282  Pages.  2561  Articles  described.  788  Illustra¬ 
tions.  67  Color  Plates.  Every  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment.  Superb  Quality.  Lowest  Prices.  Easy 
Payments.  Mention  instrument  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in.  We  supply  the  U.  S.  Government. 
THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 

lit  E.  4ta  At..  C1.Tl.utl  ISO  9.  WsbuS  At.,  CUt... 


Ctnilv  A  Law  Cosn.  rdltcd  by  Mr.  Jnitle. 
*^8**wJ  Brswer,  Mr.  dnctie.  Brown  and 
f  a .a  other  fanon.  lawyers.  Autburlta- 
LHvV  31  tive.  Complete,  instruction  super- 
_  .  vised  by  Judge  James  R.  Caton, 

HAIIIP  T  LL.M.,Pre8ldent  of  the  University, 
u  vu.a.  *  Dojjrees  granted.  Also  courses  In 
Real  Estate,  JnumalLsm,  Rbort  Story,  Novel 
Writing,  etc.  Write  for  Booklet  L  2. 
INTERCONTINENTA  L  UNIVERSITY 
Wii.hlngton,  D.  C. 

Founded  by  J’li.K/iee  Jlren-er,  Senoter  Defew,  yi.d}:e 
Martin  A.  Knaf>y  and  equatly /amons  ynen. 


Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer 


LcSFD  to  Sell  A  STUDY’  couiisp: 

Real  Estate!  »'  "ood.  harm  on  &  co. 

.  Expert  Instruction  In  buying,  selling  and 

/  In  real  estate  law.  Plans  that  have  brought  fortunes.  Inval¬ 
uable  to  men  who  would  become  dealers,  and  to  property 
owners.  We  can  apmtnt  students  to  represent  sperial  real 
estate  proposition.  The  best  course  obtainable.  Write  tor 
Booklet  R-2. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  UNIVERSITY.  Washington,  D.  C. 
HOME  Founded  by  Senator  Ve/ew,  the  tate  ynstiee  Brerver^ 

STUDY  Fdtrard  Everett  Hate  and  other  Jamous  men. 


STUDY 

lUvanily  NstLadf 


I  Alii 

UsmBj  NstLadf  H  flH  Special offer.Basy 

_  Theory  and  terms.  All  book* 

PHwrice  com-  free.  Catalog  free. 

Three  courses.  University,  Business  and  Banking  Law. 
Udorsed  by  Bench  and  Bar.  We  GUARANTEE  our 
Datversity  Law  Course  will  prepare  you  for  Bar  of  any  Statu 

STANDailD  CORRCSPONDENCg  SCHOOL  OF  LSW 
taoo  last  SSth  Straet,  CMcaao,  Illinois 


BY  MAIL 


ORIGINAL-GENUINE 


^  I  Home 

I  Study 

rhe  Emery 
ch  actucUlw 
3  courses  in 

AYWYTTi  yy  iiiiiiK  Bim  owuiiiBijsiu.  sboo.  pUbUshed. 

At  once  write  for  booklet  S^t. 

i.\tkrco^inkntal^niverhitv 

Founded  by  Senator  Dep^,  the  tate  Juetiet 
David  J,  Breuer,  Edtrard  Everett  Hole  and  other  famoue  men^ 


Dtlicious,  Invigorating 


IIODI  malted  milk 

I  The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 

Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 

fcch  milk  and  malted-gTain  extract,  in  powder.  A  quick  InncL  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

iM*  AvoA#  imMailons  ^  Ask  for  **  HORUGK^S  ^  Everywhoro 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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“In  Use  20  Years— 

No  Expense  for  Maintenance” 

That’s  what  the  Brown  Cotton  Gin  Co.,  New  London,  Ct.,  say  about  the  J-M 
Asbestos  Roofing  on  their  plant  shown  below.  And  this  roofing  looks  good  for 
many  years  to  come.  This  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  buildings  on  which  J-M 
.\sbestos  Roofing  is  still  in  good  condition  after  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  service. 

You  can’t  judge  how  long  a  roofing  will  last  by  the  looks.  But  you  can 
judge  pretty  ac*curately  how  long  a  roofing  will  wear  by  the  service  it  has  given 
others.  We’ll  give  you  names  of  responsible  business  men  right  in  your  vicinity 
who  will  tell  you  that  such  service  as  above  mentioned  has  been  given  on  their 
buildings  by 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

The  reason  this  roofing  gives  such  long  serv'ice  is  because  it  is  made  of  Asbestos  and  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt — lx>th  indeiirudibU  minerals.  It  is  literally  a  Bexible  done  roohng.  so  is  not  affected  by  w  ater, 
sun,  cold,  acids  or  chemical  fumes,  and  never  needs  coating.  And  it  affords  perfect  fire  protection. 

This  attractive  roofing  can  be  used  on  any  type  of  building,  and  can  be  ea.sily  applied  by  any  one.  Get 
it  from  your  dealer — or  order  from  our  neare.st  branch  if  not  at  your  dealer’s.  sample  of  the  curious 
Asbestos  rock  from  which  this  roofing  is  made,  sent  on  request,  if  you  mention  Book  No.  2029. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ASBESTOS  itCfi’cCTOe  ASBESTOS  ROOFINGS.  PACKINGS, 

AND  MAGNESIA  PRODUCTS  fl3aJLglU9  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 


Albany 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Louisville 

New  York 

San  Francisco 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

Seattle 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

Philadelphia 

St.  Ixruis 

Buffalo 

Dallas 

Los  Angeles 

New  Orleans 

Pittsburgh 

Syracuse 

For  Canada:— THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

laos 


THE 

Official  Ruies 

CARD°GAMES 

HOYLE  UP-TO-DATE 
ISSUED  YEARLY 


Ivory  OR  Air-Cushion  Finish 


Special  Skill  and 
Years  of  Experience 
Have  Developed  Their 
Matchless  Playing  Qualities 
for  General  Play 


For  Social  Play 
Artistic  Designs 
Rich  Colors 
New  Each  Year 
Club  Indexes 


congress 


FtOTCeWDS 

606 


SehtForIS^ihStamps 


^The  U.S.PLAYING  Card  Co..Cincinnati.U.S.A.I 


25»per  wtea 


SO*  PER  Pack 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Two  Big  Books  By  Biggest  Author  Of  Any  Age 

This  picture  reproduced  here  in  miniature  from  "Their 
Yesterdays”  illustrates  the  turning  point  in  the  man’s  temptation. 

- - - - This  picture 

reproduced  here  in  miniature  from  "The  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth”  illustrates  one  place  in  the  story  that  has  choked  with 
emotion  the  throats  of  more  than  three  million  readers. 

First  Printing  One-Half  Million  Copies 

“Their  Yesterdays’’ — The  best  work,  by  far,  yet 
done  by  tlie  author  of  That  Printer  of  Udell’s,  The  Jr  ' 

Shepherd  of  the  Hills,  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews, 

The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth,  etc. 

Harold  Bell  Wright’s 

New  Story  of  the  Love  of  a  Man  and  a  Woman 

THEIR  YESTERDAYS 

^  Tender  with  sentiment,  pathos,  realism.  Honors  the  home, 
supremely  glorifies  the  wife  and  mother — delightfully  wholesome. 

Illustrations  in  Colors  by  F.  Graham  Cootes.  Cloth,  12mo.  $1.30  Net 

Bound  uniform  with  “Barbara  Worth’’ 

Harold  Bell  Wright’s  Latest  and  Biggest  Novel 

Second  Printing  750th  Thousand 

The  Most  Popular  Book  in  the  World 


T  LI  F  I  LI  LI  I  LI  "A  book  that  wUl  mould 

lllEi  WlrlNINlii  «nd 

OF  BARBARA  WORTH 

A  Present-Day  Story  of  Reclamation  and  Love 

Illustrations  made  on  the  scenes  of  the  story  by  F.  Graham  Cootes 

Cloth,  12mo.  $1.30  Net 


I  BmIm  cm*— To  the  reader  the  cbaricten  will  appear  u  real  as  4ClcT*UBd  Plak  Daalar— “Dan  Mattbewa”  was  a  fine  tale.  "Tbe 
friends  they  know-all  of  their  aims,  and  likes  and  hatreds  being  por.  Shepherd  of  tbe  Hills’*  was  an  inspiration.  And  now  be  sends  ns 
trayed  at  true  to  life  at  snapabots  caught  by  moving-picture  cameras.  "The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth  **  *  •  a  twendetb  century  epic. 

Other  Novels  by  Mr.  Wright  Uniform  With  Above 

That  Printer  of  Udell’s,  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 

F^^ou^'L^'^oYuf.The  Uncrowned  King 

<I  The  message  Harold  Bell  Wright  gave  to  the  world  in  Novel  form  in  “The  Calling  of  Dan 
Matthews’’  and  then  again  in  Allegory  in  this  story  of  “The  Uncrowned  King’’  is  so  vital  to 
the  race  that  it  will  have  its  influence  on  generations  even  beyond  our  own. 

Illustrations  by  John  Rea  Neill.  16mo.  Cloth  50  Cents  Net,  Full  Leather  $1.00  Net 

BflflK  PATALHG  FRFE  Our  mammoth  catalog,  size  inches,  advertises  books  of  all  the  publishers 

Dwwis  wninkUU  inbh  at  big  savings.  Bibles.  Periodicals,  etc.  Write  us  for  it  to..ay.  Bargains  on  every 
page.  Books  on  all  subjects.  HuadrWa  *f  Bm  Sab  sad  Fia*  Biadiag*  far  y*ar  Ekruy.  Every  book  carried  in  stock. 
Catalog  sent  postage  prepaid,  fra*  *a  raaaaat. 

The  Book  Supply  Company  231-233  Weat  MonrM^^Mt  Chicago 


KstablUhed  1895 


E.  W.  BETIIOLDfta  Pr«aM#Bt 


Over  Three  Million  Harold  Bell  Wright  Books  Have  Been  Sold 

For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores  Or  by  tbe  Publishers— The  Book  Supply  Company 


Kindlymention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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a  universal  reference  library,  covering  the  entire  range  of  the  world’s  knowledge. 
Concise,  readable,  and  understandable  —  very  different  from  the  usual  prosy 
“encyclopedic”  style. 

Contains  more  subjects  of  living  interest  to  the  American  people  tlian  any  other. 
Prepared  far  Americans  by  Americans  (assisted  by  over  2,000  of  the  greatest  scholars  and 
authorities  of  both  hemispheres). 

The  new  India-paper  edition  is  extremely  convenient — volumes  are  about  1  inch  thick — 
very  handy  to  carry  and  to  hold  while  reading. 

CASH  for  Your  OLD  Encyclopedia 

If,  in  sending  the  attached  coupon,  you  will  state  the  name  and  date  of  publicatinn  of  your  old 
encyclopedia,  we  will  make  a  liberal  allowance  in  exchange  for  a  set  (rf  the  Encyclopedia  Americana. 


225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Cut  or  Tout  Off  Along  Thia  Lina  and  Mail  To-day 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  COMPILING  DEPARTMENT 
228  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Send  me  full  particulars  about  your  distribution  of  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA  with  explanatory  pamphlet  | 
and  actual  pages  from  the  work.  ' 

Also  state  basis  of  exchange  proposition ;  I  own  the . encyclopedia  I 

published  by  .  Date .  (Evv— Nov.)  ■ 

My  Name  and  Address  are  written  in  the  space  below:  ^ 


EVERYBODY’S  M.\GAZINE 


A  few  of  the  more  than 
2,000  Distinguished 
Editors  and  Contributors: 

FREDERICK  CONVERSE  BEACH 
•f  the  Scwnldic  American, 
Editor-in-Ckief 


Cardinal  Gibbons 
Marquis  Ito 
President  Hadley 
.Simon  Nem’comb 
.Admiral  Dewey 
1  tar-id  .Starr  Jordan 
Ihr.  William  Osier 
Andrew  Carnegie 
Joseph  H.  Choate 
Hugo  Muensterberg 
Edmund  Gosse 
( iolda-in  Smith 
Ernest  Von  Haile 
Pidnard  Everett  Hale 
Hilaire  Belloc 
Henry  van  D>'ke 
Dr.  Parkhurst 


Rabbi  Hirsch 
Austin  Dobson 
John  Hays  Hammond 
Andrew  S.  Draper 
William  T.  Harris 
Benj.  Ide  Wheeler 
Carroll  D.  Wright 
Levi  P.  Morton 
James  B.  Dill 
Elihu  Thompson 
Joseph  Silverman 
Garrett  P.  Serviss 
John  Muir 
General  Corbin 
Count  Candiani 
V'ice- Admiral  Salto 
Captain  Malan 


This  84-Page  Book  Free  to  You 

YOU  will  be  interested  in  the  handsome  booklet 
we  have  prepared,  showing  actual  pages  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  with  beautiful  color- 
plates  and  fascinating  illustrations. 

Simply  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  mail  it  to  us,  and  the  booklet  will  reach 
you  postpaid  and  free  of  cost.  It  describes  the  latest  (1912)  edition  of  the 
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group  oi  patriots  arait  tne  American  v^onstuuuonr  ii  you 
ave  not.  then  paaet  of  Ais  work  bold  mack  in  ttore  for  you.  If 
^'ou  would  quicken  vour  pulse,  enlarge  your  horizon,  cultivate  your  M 
imagination,  stimulate  your  patriotism,  study  the  world’s  story  / 
-B..conU.hU.  /maIL^TODAT 

Great  Price  Concession  to  Eyerybody’s  Readers  /tuiFReecmpm 


Owini;  to  s  special  Sin’^tnent  we  are  fortunate  in  being  aMe  to  offer  W  Anlna»w 

Everybody'S  readers  “Beacon  Lights  of  History”  at  such  a  low  price  X  ”“■■^“*“152' 
as  to  make  It  staply  IrrenlstlMo.  We  are  not  permitted  to  publish  the  X  AOMIW  «  ^o. 
price  broadcast,  but  it  will  be  promptly  mailed  to  all  sending  the  coupon.  M  120  BoyIttM  St.,  Bsstoa 
^  til  1  n  1  1  f  X  Please  send  free  your  hand- 

75-Page  Illustrated  Booklet— Free 

Time,  labor,  money  have  been  spent — unstintingly — in  the  ^  togethCT 

preparation  of  this  booklet  of  sample  pages,  illustrations  and  X  .j^*^  conten^ 

teat.  No  brief  descriptive  work  S(  thissort  can  begin  to  do  X  samples  of 

Justice  to  “Beacon  Lights,”  but  you  will  hnd  It  extremely  X  Jl  ustrationsand  details  of  your  spe- 
Interesting  and  well  worA  having.  Just  fill  out  the  cou-  M  terms, 
pon— no«  — so  you  may  at  least  get  an  idea  of  the  won-  X 
ders  of  “Beacon  Lights."  M 

John  Qalncy  Adams  A  Co.  X  Name . 

BOSTON  /  E. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


More 
Money 
In  Your 
Present 
Work 


Bookkeeping  Stenography 
Commercial  Law 
Banking  and  Banking  Law 

Higherpay  is  waiting  for  you  in  your 
present  pcsition — whether  you  are  a  clerk, 

office  man,  business  man  or  banlc  clerk  —  as  soon  as 
you  train  yourself  by  study  to  do  the  more  valuable, 
higher  paid  work. 

Take  cur  home  study  courses.  They  are 
just  what  you  need,  for  these  are  the  courses  that 
lorin  the  doorway  to  all  business  advancement.  Our 
teaching  methods  are  thoroughly  efficient — up-todate 
text-books  supplemented  by  collateral  reading. 

O.'L’R  FREE  COMPLETE  CAT- 
AL-CKj,  containing  a  detailed  account  of  courses  offered  by 
us.  State  uliat  studies  you  are  especially  interested  in. 

Chicago  College  of  Correspondence 

P.  O.  Box  26-D  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


BE  A  PROFESSIONAL  MAN 

UNIVERSm  eUSlNESS  EOUCAHON  BT  MAIL  prepare* 

Banker  Certified  Public  Accountant  Advertleer 

Broker  t  orporate  Secretary  C'redit  Man 

A<‘countant  Factory  Accountant  Maniifaclurer 

f'oet  Act*uunlunt  Auditor  Merchant 

Btisliieee  Organiser  KaleMmaii  Real  l-^tate  Broker 

Indicate  the  Profession  yoti  wish  to  enter  in  writing  for  book  R,«hich  viD  be 
sent  on  lequest  togetlier  with  full  information  regardint;  >our  particular  neetk 
Address.  Dept.B.  UBirVEBSAL  Bl'8I!>iES.S  INSTITI  TE,  Ine. 


1  TEACH 


BY  MAIL 


I  won  the  World**  First  Prise  for  best  course  in 
nianship.  Under  my  guidance  many  are  becoming  expert 
penmen.  Am  placing  many  of  my  students  as  instructors 
in  commercial  colleges  at  high  salaries.  If  you  wish  to  become 
a  better  penman,  write  me.  1  will  send  you  Freo  one  of  my 
Favorite^  pen*  and  a  copy  of  the  Kansoniarian  Journal. 

C.  W.  KA1I80M,  SSS  Minor  Bnlldlnc.  KaniM  City,  Mo. 
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\  \  Vacuum  Cleaners 


We  want  every  home  in  the  countn  to  have 
our  Free  Booklet  on  DOMESTIC  VACUUM 
CLFiANERS.  It's  full  of  valuable  information 
on  Modem  Housecleaning  Methods. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  a  saniury,  bealtliful  home 
.  if  you  clean  house  thoroiuhly  but  once  or  twice 
\  a  year.  One  week  after  you  have  cleaned 
Vw  house  by  the  old  methods,  disease- 
breeding  dust  is  collecting  in  the 
texture  of  your  carpets  and  rugs, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  broom  and 
sweeper.  The  only  safe,  absolutely 
clean  and  SANITARY  method  is 
to  have  a 

DOMESTIC 

Run  an  easy-running  Domestic  over  your  carpets 
and  rugs  every  day  or  two  as  you  would  a  carpet 
h  sweeper,  and  you  keep  them  as  clean  and 
bright  as  new  every  day  in  the  year.  You 
yr  keep  the  surface  clean— you  keep  every 
X  thread  of  the  texture  clean,  and,  what  is 

.  more,  you  keep  the  floor  beneath  the 

carpet  as  clean  as  your  kitchen  table. 
The  DOMESTIC  is  the  ONLY 
Vacuum  Cleaner  with  full  ball  bear¬ 
ings.  'I'he  Domestic  is  the  only 
vacuum  cleaner  with  a  ball-bearing 
roller  adjustment  to  support  the 
nozzle — causing  the  nozzle  to  roll 
and  not  drag  and  wear  the  carpets 
as  others  do.  The  liOMESTlC  is 
wonderfully  well  made  and  will  last 
nc  (..tun.  It  a  lifetime. 

^ne  domestic  is  made  in  the 

itM  othw.  a..  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in 

-  the  world  devoted  to  the  exclusive 

■wnnaftw.  manufacture  of  \-acuum  cleaners. 

More  than  100,600  DOMESTICS  are 
in^ilyuseinallrartsoftheworld.  We 
,  make  them  to  sell  at  all  prices.  Write 

TODaS’  for  our  Free  Booklets. 

We  Want 
.r  ^1  Live  Agents 

■oove  DOMES- 
*  TICS— write  for  our  agents’  terms. 

^  F'  An  excellent  opening  for  one 
person  in  each  locality. 

J’  1 Write  today. 

^  DOMESTIC  VACUUM 
CLEANER  CO. 

'V  412  Hermon  St., Worcester,  Mass. 
,  412  Masonic  Temple,  Peoria,  III. 
-  WRITE  TO  THE  NEAREST  ADDRESS  ■  '■  " 


ThUpItorfairtwi 
s  n«  kj  •  Dow- 
nc  ftftar  th«  mg 
h*d  b  •  •  *  tbflT- 
o«(b);  by 


Gmk  HmImi  FaacT  Sapphires  Dirtcl  Is  Wearer  frex  Oir  HIms 

You  pay  but  one  small  profit  to  the  miners  and  cutters, 
so  you  get  Genuine,  b^utifully  cut  Gems  of  quality  and 
refinement  at  astonishingly  low  prices — prices  as  low  as 
those  chamed  for  many  imitation  stones.  Wliy  buy  any¬ 
thing  but  Genuine  ? 

Can  you  think  of  anything  finer  for  Christmas  gifts 
tlian  Sapphires  at  the  following  prices  ? 

H  carat.  $1.00- K  carat,  $2.00- carat,  $4.00 
K  carat,  $5.00—1  carat,  $6.00 

H’rite/ar  Booklet  yo.  3  Every  dollar  back  if  net  satisfied 

AMERICAN  GEM  MINING  SYNDICATE 

(largest  in  tlie  woriti) 

15-17.19  Maiden  Lane  New  York  Citr 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magarine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  J. 


etc., etc.  YOU  often  longfor  aquick- 
accurate, encyclopedic  answer.  This 
NEW  CBEATION  is  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia — equivalent  in  type  matter 
to  a  16  volume  set.  It  answers  all 
kinds  of  questions  in  Language, 
History,  Biography,  Fiction, 
Foreign  Words,  Trades,  Arts  and 
Sciences,  with  final  authority.  It  is 


used  as  standard  of  the  State 
Supreme  Courts  which  can 
be  said  of  no  other  diction¬ 
ary. 

400,000 Words  Defined. 

2700  Pages. 

6000  Illustrations. 

•  Cost  $400,000. 

The  only  dictionary  with 
the  new  divided  jjagg.— char- 
acteriaed  as  “A  Stroke  of 
Genius.” 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

SpriiiKfl«ld,  Mass, 
rer  Hdsrlr  70  Tears  Pab> 


WRITE  far 

_ IjRCR  Puses 

lUuatrationa,  Etc. 
Mention  Everybody’ a 
and  reedoe  FREE  a  aet 
of  Pocket  Mape, 


corresponding  low  prices.  Smnd  at  anca  for  our  hand»omo  Catalog  44. 

THE  C  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFC.  CO.*  UTTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

M$nuf$ctiirert  of  Sectional  Bookcases  Brnuoh 

and  Filing  Cabmets  Flatiron  Bldf;.,  N.  Y.  City 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Even  as  you  read  this  magazine  yon  likely  ques¬ 
tion  the  meaning  of  some  new  word.  A  friend 
asks:  “What  makes  mortar  harden?”  You 
seek  the  location  of  Loch  Katrine  or  the 
pronunciation  of  Jujutsu.  What  is  the 
Monroe  Doctrine?  What  is  white  eoalt 


FFm 
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Websteic  New  International 

DiaiONART  -TheMerriamWebster 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  Best  fc, 

^  Immensely 

oitertamment  , 

I  n  Arranged,  |" 

M  -WTCkl^  I 

V  •  Money-Maker 


Money-Maker 


'UST  at  the  time  when  you  are  wondering  what  entertainments 
you  can  plan  for  this  Fall  that  are  sure  to  be  successful—we 
have  a  rattling  good  suggestion  to  offer: 


^  Hold  a  mock  trial  on  “The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice.”  Mock  trials  are  the  most 
interesting  fun  imaginable — easiest  of  all  entertainments  to  arrange— when 
you  have  a  good  plot  in  a  story  to  start  with.  And  you  get  the  most 
puzzling  plot,  intensely  interesting  story,  all  the  material  for  your  trial,  in  the 
thoroughly  mystifying  novel,  “The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice”  by  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart,  now  running  in  EVERYBODY^  MAGAZINE.  » 


Men* 8  Club, 
Ladies*  Aid, 
Young  People* 8 
Society, 

S.  S.  Classes, 
Literary  or 
Debating  Clubs 


Will  Find  This  An 
Easy  Way  To  Raise 


$25  to  $750 


Any  party  of  people,  whether  connected 
with  an  organization  or  merely  genial  friends 
in  a^neighborhood  circle,  can  get  together 
and  hold  a  mock  trial  on  “The  Case  of  Jennie 
Brice,”  and  try  for  one  of  the  prizes  offered. 
^  Get  a  few  interested  people  together  to 
discuss  the  idea.  See  how  quickly  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  develops;  see  how  eager  every  one 
is  to  go  ahead  with  the  entertainment. 

^  If  you  are  not  connected  with  any  organi¬ 


zation  that  would  like  to  hold  this  mock  trial 
as  a  public  entertainment — or  if  you  can  not 
get  your  friends  to  join  you  in  having  an  in¬ 
teresting  time  solving  this  mysterious  case  in 
this  way — then  surely  you  have  some  friend 
who  will  be  interested.  If  you  have,  wont 
you  please  tell  him  or  her  about  this  contest? 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  booklet  with 
full  particulars  regarding  the  contest  to  any 
one  interested. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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$11,54-0  in  Cash  Rewards 

is  offered  by  EVERYBODY’S  Magazine 
to  persons  or  organizations  which 


Hold  Mock  Trials 

on  ‘‘The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice” 


^  The  story  started  in  October  EVERYBODY'S,  is  continued  in  this  issue,  and  will 
be  completed  in  the  December  and  January  numbers. 

Q  Your  trial  can  be  held  after  the  third  instalment  has  appeared  (November 
23d)  and  before  December  20th,  when  the  contest  closes. 

5  The  contest  is  open  only  to  those  who  hold  mock  trials — otherwise  there  are 
no  restrictions  whatever. 


413  Prizes 

4  There  will  be  three  National  Prizes,  one  for  $500,  one  for  $300,  one  for  $200.  Also  361  state  prizes  and 
K  Canadian  prizes,  making  413  in  all.  National  prize-winners  will  be  selected  from  all  competitors  irrespec- 
tire  of  state  boundaries.  The  381  state  prizes  will  be  awarded  only  to  those  in  competition  within  the  limits 
sf  each  state,  and  are  as  follows : 


AUbaraa . 

..  $75 

$50 

$25 

1  prize  of  $10 

Anona . 

75 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

AikuMas . 

..  75 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

Califomia . 

..  too 

50 

25 

6  prizea  of  $IU 

Celorado . 

..  100 

50 

25 

Z  prizea  of  $IU 

Coaaecticut . 

. .  100 

50 

25 

7  prizes  of  $10 

Msware . 

..  50 

25 

15 

2  prizes  of  $IU 

Oigrict  of  Columbia .... 

. .  50 

25 

15 

:  Florida . 

..  75 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

1  Georgia . 

..  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $IU 

Uda> . 

..  50 

25 

15 

2  prizes  of  $10 

BaoU . 

..  100 

50 

25 

17  prizes  of  $10 

ladiaaa . 

..  100 

50 

25 

1 1  prizes  of  $10 

Iowa . 

.  .  100 

50 

25 

6  prizes  of  $10 

Kansas . 

.  .  100 

50 

25 

4  prizes  of  $10 

Kentucky . 

. .  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $IU 

Inqiiiana . 

. .  100 

50 

25 

1  piize  of  $IU 

Meine . 

..  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  9l0 

Mieylar>d . 

..  75 

50 

25 

Massachusetts . 

..  100 

50 

25 

26  prizes  of  $10 

Midiigan . 

..  100 

50 

25 

1 1  prizes  of  $10 

Mnaesoca . . 

..  100 

50 

25 

3  prizes  of  $10 

Bsiiiiippi . 

..  100 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

MlMBuri . 

. .  100 

50 

25 

6  prizes  of  $10 

Montana . 

..  75 

5J 

2j 

Nebraska . 

....$100 

$50 

$25 

6  prizes  of  $10 

Nevada . 

....  50 

25 

15 

2  prizes  of  $IU 

New  Hampshire  .... 

....  100 

50 

25 

New  Jersey . 

....  100 

50 

25 

1 1  prizes  of  $10 

New  Mexico . . 

....  50 

25 

15 

2  prizes  of  $10 

New  York . 

....  100 

50 

25 

17  prizes  of  $10 

North  Carolina . 

....  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $l0 

North  Dakota . 

....  75 

50 

25 

Ohio . . 

....  100 

50 

25 

17  prizes  of  $10 

Oklahoma . . 

....  100 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

Oregon . 

....  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Pennsylvania . 

....  100 

50 

25 

32  prizes  of  $10 

•  Khode  Island . 

....  75 

50 

25 

i^uth  Liarobna . . 

....  100 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $1(1 

2>outh  Dakota . 

....  75 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Tennessee . 

....  100 

50 

25 

Texas . 

....  100 

50 

25 

d  prizes  of  $10 

Utsb . 

....  75 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Vermont . 

....  75 

50 

25 

Virginia . 

....  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $l0 

Washin^n . 

....  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

West  Virginia . 

....  75 

50 

25 

)Visconsin . 

....  100 

50 

25 

7  prizes  of  $10 

Wyoming . 

....  50 

25 

15 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Canada  . 

....  too 

50 

25 

26  prizea  of  $10 

- WRITE  IMMEDIATELY - 

to  the  "Jennie  Brice  DiMppeerance  Bureau,”  care  o(  EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE,  sajrinK  that  you  desire  to  enter 
the  contest.  We  will  immediately  send  you  full  particulars  resardins  the  details  of  the  contest,  how  to  conduct  a 
■Kick  trial,  and  how  to  send  in  your  report  to  compete  for  one  of  the  prizes.  It  should  be  easy  for  you  to  win  one 
of  the  state  prizes — or  even  otte  of  the  bis  ttational  prizes.  Learn  all  about  the  contest,  anyway. 

- - Addreaa  “‘Jmnnie  Brice  Ditappearance  Bureau"’ - 


“EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE” 

Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


ive  Candidate? 


Jane  Addams  says  it’s  Roosevelt 
Senator  Townsend  says  it’s  Taft 
Herbert  Quick  says  it’s  Wilson 
Victor  Berger  says  it’s  Debs 


And 

each  of  them  proves  it  in 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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You  can  Buy  these  Fine  Books 
Cheaply  Because  Thousands  of 
Others  are  Buying  Them  Too 

Everyman’ s  Library  represents  the  mutual  idea  applied 
to  book-selling.  If  you  were  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  wanted  to  read  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury, 
a  finely  printed,  well  bound  copy  like  the  Everyman’s 
Library  edition  would  cost  you  several  hundred  dollars 
instead  of  thirty-five  cents. 

There  are  about  600  books  in  Everyman’s  Library, 
the  result  of  a  successful  attempt  to  offer  every  English 
speaking  person  the  classics  of  all  literature  in  uniform 
binding  at  a  price  per  volume  lower  than  the  cost  of 
three  popular  magazines. 

EVERYMAN’S 

LeatherJ  T  Til?  A  1}"V"  aoth 

Bound  Bound 

70c  per  volume  35c 

The  few  specimen  titles  shown  on  this  page  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  scope.  The  complete  list  which  your  book  dealer  can  supply 
or  we  will  mail  you  on  request  will  show  you  that  most  worth-while 
books  you  want  to  read  can  be  bought  in  Everyman’s  Library. 

Sold  by  Dealers  Sold  by  Mail 

Let  your  dealer  show  you  a  volume  If  you  are  not  near  a 
dealer,  prove  to  yourself  the  value  and  beauty  of  Everyman’s 
by  ordering  direct  from  us  one  or  more  of  the  volumes  listed  in 
this  advertisement. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklet 


It  tells  all  about  Everyman’s  library — what  a  great  institu¬ 
tion  it  is,  and  describes  the  books.  With  it  we  send  a  complete 
list  of  the  books  now  published  in  Everyman’s  Library. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 
31-33  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City  ^*** 

y  E».  1 1-12 

/  E.  p, 

/  DUTTON  ft  CO. 
/  11-33  W.  23d  Si. 

NtwTark 

'  Please  send  me  your  de- 
scriptive  booklet  of  Every- 
'  -e  man’s  Library  with  complete 
list  of  titles. 


I  uiually  buy  boolu  from 


No  treat  or  ctnrtuer  will  call  on  teodcr  of  this  coupon. 
Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


A  Few  of  the  Books 
b  Eyeryman’s  Library 

If  yu  •rder  any  •/  the  books 
by  mail  add  8  cents  postage 
for  each  volnme. 

Dickens’  Complete  Works. 

Stevenson’s  "Treasure 
Island.’’ 

Boswell’s  "Life  of  Johnson.” 

Hawthorne’s  "Blithedale 
Romance.” 

Edward  Gibbon’s  "Auto¬ 
biography.” 

Victor  Hugo’s  "Toilers  of 
the  Sea.” 

Scott’s  Waverley Novels. 

Benjamin  Franklin’s  "Auto¬ 
biography.” 

Plato’s  "Republic.” 

Galton’s  "Inquiries  Into 
Human  Faculty.” 

Chaucer’s  Canterbury  T ales. 

Milton’s  Poems. 

Bums’  Poems  and  Songs. 

Lincoln’s  Speeches. 

Fielding’s  "Tom  Jones.” 

Lever’s  "Harry  Lorrequer.” 

DeQuincey’s  "English 
Opium  Eater.” 

Epictetus’  "Moral  Dis- 


EVERYBODY’S  MAG.\ZINE 


IN  THAT  CAY  PARTY  ONE  PERSON  IS  A  THIEF — BUT  WHICH  ONE?  ...  A  MATCH  SPUTTttB) 

A  CRY  OF  AMAZEMENT  AND  HORROR.  THE  TABLE  WAS 


The  advertiiements  in  Everybody'!  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Remember  this,  whenever  you  exchange 
your  empty  Prest-O-Lite  Tank 


If  you  saw  someone  trying  to  steal 
your  Prest-O-Lite  Tank,  you’d  inter¬ 
fere,  wouldn’t  you? 

W ell,  anyone  who  takes  off  your  genu¬ 
ine  Prest-O-Lite  Tank,  and  slips  on  a 
counterfeit  in  exchange  for  it,  is  taking 
your  property  while  your  back  is  turned. 

Your  Prest-O-Lite  Tank  is  in  use  and 
demand  everywhere  and  can  be  ex¬ 
changed,  when  empty,  ANYWHERE 
and  ALWAYS. 

An  imitation  tank  can  be  exchanged 
in  mighty  few  places,  and  therefore  has 
only  a  very  limited  value. 


Any  tank  that  has  poor  exchange 
service,  some  day  may  have  none  at  all. 

Dozens  of  imitators  of  Prest-O-Lite 
have  gone  out  of  business,  leaving  a 
trail  of  tanks  that  could  neither  be  sold 
nor  re-hlled. 

So  it  behooves  you  to  watch,  when 
you  turn  in  your  empty  tank,  and  see 
that  you  get  a  genuine  Prest-O-Lite 
Tank  in  return  for  it. 

And  another  thing— we  cannot  assume 
responsibility  for  short  measure  or  poor 
gas  in  tanks  not  filled  by  us.  Protect 
yourself  by  looking  for  our  label. 


Prest-O-Lite  for  Motorcycles 

Pre$t-0-Lite  it  the  ONLY  practical  light  for  motorcycles. 

Oil  lamps  are  too  weak,  carbide  lamps  are  but  little  better,  and 
generators  are  too  troublesome  and  unreliable.  Prest-O-Lite  floods 
the  road  far  ahead  with  STEADY,  brilliant  light,  turned  on  and  off  like 
a  gas  jet. 

Any  experienced  rider  will  tell  you  that  Prest-O-Lite  ready-to-use  gas 
costs  no  more — usually  costs  less — than  the  carbide  a  generator  consumes. 

The  first  cost  of  the  tank  itself  is  low,  and,  at  that,  is  money  invest¬ 
ed,  not  spent.  The  genuine  Prest-O-Lite  Tank  is  ^ways  a  READY 
CASH  ASSET. 

See  your  dealer  (motorcycle  or  automobile)  or  write  us,  regarding 
our  30-Day  Trial  Offer. 

We  will  gladly  arrange  for  immediate  exchange  service  for  anyone, 
anywhere. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Branch  Office*  and  Service  Stations  in  all  Principal  Gties. 

Charainc  plants  in  all  parts  of  the  count^. 

Extensive  foretcn  service. 

Exchange  Agencies  Everywhere. 
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Wear  glasses  that  are  becoming  to  you 

You  should  choose  your  glasses  with  as  much  care  for  their  looks 
as  you  give  to  any  other  part  of  your  attire.  This  choice  is 
made  easy  by  the  good  qualities  and  attractive  appearance  of 


Fits-U  Eyeqlasses 


Fits-U  Eyeglasses  are  distinctly  becoming,  monogram,  at  any  optician’s.  It  is  our 
for  they  are  carefully  and  tastefully  designed  pledge  to  you. 

and  when  correctly  adjusted  give  an  air  of  The  story  of  our  way  of  making  eyeglasses 

distinction  to  the  wearer.  and  thevariousstyleswe  make  is  interestingly 

Fits-U  Eyeglasses,  once  on  the  nose,  told  in  a  booklet  which  we  send  free  on 

will  neither  fall  off  nor  shake  off.  ((Aj  request.  Send  for  it — the  subject  is  one 

They  will  be  found,  marked  with  this  aboutwhich  you  should  be  fullyinformed. 

Address  Dept.  A 

American  Optical  Company,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Largest  makers  of  spectacles,  eyeglasses  and  lenses  in  the  world 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  London 
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PURE  AIR 

Its  Cash  Value 

The  question  is  not  simply  one  of  health,  but 
of  profits. 

Y ou  can’t  afford  to  let  your  employees  breathe 
impure,  inside  air. 

You  can’t  afford  to  let  your  customers  breathe 
stale  air. 

Impure  air  in  a  factory  means  less  work  and 
poorer  work.  Pure  air  means  efficient,  con¬ 
tented  workmen. 

It  will  show  on  your  cost  sheets 

Impure  air  in  an  office  means  flagging  energies, 
mist^es,  sick  leave.  Pure  air  means  sp^,  alertness, 
the  joy  of  doing  things. 

Proper,  positive  ventilation  will  pay  for  itself  several 
times,  perhaps  many  times,  over  in  a  single  year. 

In  a  retail  store  it  will  attract  customers  and  make 
them  buy. 

It  will  make  available  for  display  space,  store  base¬ 
ments  and  other  inside  rooms  ordinarily  useless. 

It  will  bring  constantly  fresh  air  even  into  such  places 
as  bank  vaults,  toilet  rooms,  and  other  inside  rooms 
where  conditions  seem  hopeless. 

It  is  a  subject  that  wise  business  men  are  looking  into. 

The  cost  of  proper  installation  is  not  large,  ranging  from 
$35  for  sm^l  portable  sets,  to  complete  systems  for 
whole  buildings.  Send  us  your  ventilation  problem,  and 

ASK  FOR  BOOKLET 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 


Propeller  Fan 

For  nse  where  a  lam 
volume  of  air  mutt  he 
moved.  Built  with  motor 
or  with  pulley  for  belt 
drive.  Sizes,  is  in.  diam¬ 
eter  up. 
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WALTHAM  was  the  first 
American  factory  to  produce 
stem  winding  watches,  rail¬ 
road  watches,  and  ladies’  watches. 
In  fact,  every  real  improvement  in 
watch  making  in  America  originated 
in  the  Waltham  factory.  Years  ago, 
Waltham  improvements  gave  Amer¬ 
icans  the  title  of  “  Watchmakers  for 
the  World.” 

The  -Waltham  Riverside  movement  is 
one  of  Waltham’s  most  notable  achieve¬ 
ments.  Its  absolute  reliability  has  been 
proved  in  thousands  of  instances  by  a  full 
generation  of  service.  It  is  the  favored 
timepiece  of  discriminating  people  in  every 
civilized  country. 

This  splendid  movement  is  made  in  various  sizes 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  17  and  19  jewel  grades 
timed  and  adjusted  at  the  factory.  Its  lifelong  serv¬ 
ice  makes  it  an  economical  investment  foi  every 
member  of  the  family— for  mother,  father,  daughter 
and  son;  Sold  by  all  Jewelers. 

Write  for  Free  Riverside  booklet. 

Don’t  buy  a  watch  until  you  read  it.  It  may 
save  you  from  a  costly  mistake  and  certainly  ^ 
will  insure  a  more  satisfactory  purchase.  It  y' 
describes  and  illustrates  the  world-famous 
Waltham  Riverside.  Write  for  it  now. 

Use  the  coupon  for  convenience.  yT  ^ 

"//’j  Time  You  Omned  y  vb® 

a  Waltham.’'  / 

Waltham  Watch  X  ^ 

Company  y/^  C°  ^  / 

Waltham,  Mass.  y'  ^  /  / 


jr*'-  'V  ■  ^ 

WIm  MM  HL 

SIS 

I  IrM 

Lets  Reason  Together— a&ouf  Price 


To  you  who  are  consider¬ 
ing  buying  a  motor  car, 
we  want  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  on  the  subject  of 
price.  They  are  based  on  the 
experience  of  thousands  of 
buyers. 

First  of  all:  Buy  a  real  car.  Don’t 
economize  too  closely  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Economy  is  not  merely 
spending  the  least  money;  it  is  get¬ 
ting  the  most  for  your  money.  And 
buying  an  automobile  at  too  low  a 
price  is  the  worst  economy  in  the 
world.  _ 

If  a  man  is  going  to  pay  $1000  for 
a  motor  car,  he  is  not  so  pressed  for 
funds  that  he  could  not  add  enough 
more  to  that  $1000  to  get  him  a 
really  high  grade  motor  car.  The 
additional  cost,  distributed  over  the 
years  he  will  use  the  quality  car,  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  owning  it. 

If  you  don’t  get  a  car  of  real 
quality  to  start  on,  you  will  surely 
want  one  later. 

And  “trading”  3rour  low  priced 
car  always  means  a  loss.  So  buy  a 
quality  car  to  start  with. 

If  you  investigate,  you  will  find 
there  is  a  greater  difference  between 
a  $1000  car  and  a  $1950  Chalmers 
than  the  price  indicates.  Of  course, 
there  is  some  resemblance  in  these 


cars,  motors ,  transmissions  and  other 
parts.  Just  as  all  horses  have  four 
legs,  two  eyes,  and  a  mouth. 

But  what  makes  one  horse  carry 
off  all  the  blue  ribbons  while  another 
is  only  a  common  hack?  It  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quality  of  the  two 
horses.  And  there  is  the  same  sort 
of  difference  in  the  qiudity  of  motor 
cars. 

You  can’t  buy  more  quality  than 
we  have  put  into  the  1913  Chalmers 
“Thirty-Six” — no  matter  what  price 
you  pay. 

So  we  say  to  all  those  who  are 
going  to  pay  $1009  or  more  for  a 
motor  car:  It  is  to  your  interest  to 
examine  the  design,  features  and 
construction  of  the  1913  Chalmers 
“Thirty-Six”  at  $1950,  fully  equip¬ 
ped,  and  see  if  you  really  are  not 
money  in  pocket  by  laying  out  the 
extra  few  hundred  dollars  in  the 
purchase  price  rather  than  buying 
a  cheaper  car,  only  to  trade  it  in 
later  at  a  big  discount  from  the 
original  price. _ 

Think  over  this  price  question. 
Give  us  an  opportunity  of  talking  it 
over  with  you,  so  that  you  may  at 
least  have  all  the  facts  before  sign¬ 
ing  your  check. 

So  see  the  1913  models  at  our 
dealers.  And  send  for  our  new  book 
“Story  of  the  Chalmers  Car.”  We 
have  been  told  that  it  is  the  best 
automobile  book  written.  Write 
for  it. 


Qialmers  MotcM*  Ccmpany.  Detn^ 


These  Cars  have  all  ths 
Comfort,  Good  Looks  and 
Convenience  of  any  can 
at  any  price. 

“Thlrtjr-Slx”  (4c]rlii>den) .  .$1M 

“Sis,”  S-p««MnK*r . IMM 

“Six,”  7-puMns*r . |16N 

“Thirty-Sis’’  Limousin*.  .$n$l 

“Sis”  Limousin* . $3TN 

iPriets  iuclmdt  full  r«vi>SMs<) 

Note  these  splendid  features  and 
judge  for  yourself  the  superiority  of 
the  1913  Chalmers  cars. 

Electric  Lights.  Gray  &  Davis 
electric  lighting  system,  acknowl. 
edged  the  best.  ■ 

Turkish  Cushions.  Most  com¬ 
fortable  and  highest  grade  auto¬ 
mobile  cushions  made. 
El*v*n-Inch  Upholstery.  Fea- 
tured  on  some  of  the  highest 
priced  cars. 

Chalmers  Self-Starter.  A  year's 
use  has  proved  its  reliability. 
Long  Stroke  Motor.  4W"  bore; 
5K''  stroke.  A  motor  of  unusual 
power.  Built  complete  in  the 
Chalmers  shops. 

Fotur  Forward  Spc^  Transmis¬ 
sion.  Gives  maximum  of  Seii- 
bility. 

Continental  Demountable 
Rims.  Makeit possible tochange 
tires  in  a  few  minutes  and  with¬ 
out  hard  work. 

Latim  Wheels  and  Tires.  36''x 
4" tireson  Thirty-Six;  36"x4H'' 
tires  on  "Six.’’ 

Beautiful  Bodies.  The  new-de- 
sign,  flush-sided  metal  bodiessre 
very  roomy. 

Nickel  Trimmings.  Handsome; 
up-to-date. 

Improved  Carburetor.  Readily 
adjustable  from  dash. 
Speedometer.  A  jeweled  mag¬ 
netic  speedometer,  designed  for 
Chalmers  cars. 

Chalmers  Silk  Mohair  Top. 
Rain-Vision  Windshield. 
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You  don’t 
know  how 
delicious 
fried  eggs 
can  be  until 


For  Frying  For  Shortening 
For  Cake  Making 


HEN  they  have  only  the 
natural,  delicate. 


No  matter  where  else  you  use  it,  you 
will  secure  remarkable  results,  for 
Crisco  embodies  all  the  qualities  which 
a  cooking  product  should  have  to  be 
equally  satisfactory  for  frying,  for 
shortening,  and  for  cake  and  bread 
making. 

Crisco  is  purely  vegetable,  absolutely 
clean  in  origin  and  manufacture.  It 
stands  a  very  high  temperature  without 
burning.  It  is  sw'eet,  delicate,  delicious 
and  wholesome. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  you  can  use 
it  for  frying  doughnuts,  croquettes, 
etc.,  for  shortening  pastry  and  for 
making  cake,  and  secure  as  remarkable 
results  as  when  frying  eggs. 


I  sweet, 

fresh  egg  taste,  the  same 
as  when  boiled  or  poached; 
they  are  as  good  to  look  at  as 
to  eat  —  no  burnt  edges  or 
black  specks;  and  they  are 
easier  than  ever  to  digest. 

Use  Crisco  the  next  time  you  fry  eggs, 
and  you  will  be  so  agreeably  surprised 
that  you  will  be  eager  to  try  it  for 
other  foods. 


Get  a  package  of  Criaco  from  your  grocer 
and  tend  for  this  Criaco  Cook  Book 

It  tells  why  Crisco  makes  foods  more  palatable 
and  more  wholesome  and  gives  over  100  tested 
recipes  showing  the  best  way  to  use  Crisco 
throughout  your  cooking.  Address  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Dept.  T,  Cincinnati. 
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Everywhere  in  Every  Town 

Indoors  and  outdoors — in  homes,  offices,  stores  and  factories— on 
streets,  trolleys,  autos  and  boats — everywhere  in  every  town,  everybody 
can  now  have  electric  light.  This,  the  fulfilment  of  Edison's  dream,  is 
made  possible  by  the  economy  and  lasting  endurance  of  the 


Edison  Mazda  Lamp 


This  lamp  gives /u/w  murA  Wiring  Costs  Less,  Too 

light  as  the  best  of  earlier  lamps  fflal  Electric-wiring  today  costs 

— and  at  one-fifth  less  cost.  H  less  than  it  used  to  and  disturb- 

It  makes  electric  light  as  sen-  /”  ^  \  ance  and  marring  of  walls  are 

sible  for  the  cottage  or  the  little  /  4  \  avoided.  .... 

store  as  for  the  mansion  or  the  /  W  \  .n  ,  •  , 

big  office  or  factory.  /  \  ,  A”. 

/  I  \  electric  light  the  light  univer- 

More  Light  —  Lower  Cost  (  ||  )  sal”— more  light,  whiter  and 

The  economies  ’  of  Edison  V  J  for  everybody  be- 

Mazda  light  and  improvements  can  now  afford 

in  lighting  company  service  give 

you  as  much  electric  light  today  for  a  If  you  are  now  using  electricity,  put 

<//W  as  you  could  buy  twenty-five  years  Edison  Mazdas  in  the  same  sockets 

ago  for  a  dollar.  and  compare  results. 

I{  your  home  or  place  of  business  is  not  wired,  find  out  today  from  yourlight- 
ins  company  or  any  electrical  dealer  bow  little  this  wirins  will  cost  and  ask 
for  the  best  styles  and  sizes  of  Edison  Mazda  Lamps  for  your  special  leeds. 


General  Eleetric  Company 


Tkf 

tmBwct  ■ 


TkMSraMMaO 


Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 
Sales  Oftccs  la  all  large  eitics  Lamp  Agaaeiei 
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x Everybody’S  Almanack  /ir  November  5 

w  X 

^  NOVEMBER  AaM  30  days  fir  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS  191253^ 


POEM:  NOFEMBER 


Conundrum 


Q.  When  is 
a  joke  not  a 
joke? 

A.  About 
ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a 
hundred. 


/  remember,  /  remember, 

H^ben  a  thought  occurred  to  me. 
And  /  wished  it  were  November, 

For  I  had  a  grand  idee — 

And  /  made  a  memorandum 
Saying:  •*  That  one  ought  to  land  'em! 


/  remember,  /  remember. 

On  that  afternoon  in  May 
How  that  thought  about  November 
I  put  carefully  away. 

Jt  was  rich,  with  thought  behind  it. 
And  to-day  /  can  notjind  it! 


X 


Loot  out  for  landslides. 


X 


X 


X 


Look  out 
for 

mid-bath 

liars. 


X 


X 


X 


1 —  Fr.  — All  #aint«'  Ban.  Stamp  Act  goes  into  force,  <  Mild  f 

1765.  (  weather  j 

2 —  Sa.  — Highcostofliving  introduced  into  Massachusetts,  1765. 

3 —  Sn.  — Walter  Wellman,  polar  runner-up,  bom,  1858. 

4 —  M.  — Presidential  election  claimed  by  Republicans,  Democrats, 

and  Mooseveltians,  1912. 

5 —  Tu. — Election  Day.  Country  saved 

from  min,  1912. 

6 —  W.  — W.  J.  Bryan  says  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  in  1916,  1912. 

7 —  I'll. — Theodore  Roosevelt  declares  intention  of  mnning  in  1916 

and  1920  if  desired,  1912. 

I — Fr.  — “Buster  Brown”  begins  in  the  Gomorrah  Sunday  Globe, 
B.  C.  1715. 

9 — Sa.  — Frederick  Funston  bom,  1865. 

10 —  Sii.  — Pocahontas  discovers  Indian  Summer,  1625. 

11 —  M.  — Maude  Adams  bom,  1872. 

12 —  Tu. — Joke  about  boarding-houses  and  pmnes  abolished 

by  Paragraphers*  Union,  1907. 

13 —  W.  — Eklwin  Booth  born,  1833.  John  Drew  bom,  1854. 

14 —  Th. — Jacob  Abbott,  author  “Rollo”  books,  bom,  1803. 

15—  Fr.  — Editor  Everybody’s  Almanack  bom,  18 — .  =k 

16 —  Sa.  — Sherman’s  March  be-  1  Yale  expects  to  beat  Harvard 

gun,  1864.  I  Harvard  expects  to  beat  Yale 

17 —  Su.  — Japheth  wins  12  talents  on  pool  for  day’s  mn  of  Ark, 

B.  C.  3018. 

18 —  M.  — Banjo  invented  by  Satan,  B.  C.  2748. 

19 —  Tu. — James  A.  Garfield  bom,  1831. 

20 —  W.  — Peregrine  White,  first  white  child  bom  in  New  England, 

bom,  1620. 

21 —  Th. — Ttme  to  postpone  Christnuts  shopping,  1912. 

22—  Fr.  —Shelby  M.  Cullom  bom,  1829. 

23 —  Sa.  — Franklin  Pierce  bom,  1804.7 

24 —  Su.  — New  Haven  purchased  from  Indians,  1637. 

25 —  M.  — Andrew  Carnegie,  greatest  living  adviser  of  the  young, 

born,  1837. 

26 —  Tu. — Silk  hats  invented  by  Beelzebub,  809. 

27 —  W.  — Luther  Burbank  makes  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  water¬ 

proof  hay  by  grafting  clover  on  lubber  plant,  1902. 

28 —  Th. — ^Thanksgiving  Day.  Magellan,  crying  “The  water’s  fine,” 

enters  Pacific  Ocean,  1520. 

29 —  Fr.  — Louisa  M.  Alcott  bom,  1832. 

30 —  Sa.  — Samuel  L.  Clemens  bom,  1835. 


1912 


X 


'Editor  Almanack :  Please  insert  date.— ICditors 
Evesybody’s  Magazine. 

Editors  Evekybody’s  Magazine  :  We  refuse. — 
Editor  Almanack. 

Editor  Almanack :  We'll  tell  it  then  —  1881  .— 
Editors  Everybody’s  Magazine. 

Editors  Everybody’s  Magazine  :  You  conards ! 
—Editor  Almanack. 


f  Editor  Almanack ;  Why  men¬ 
tion  Franklin  Pierc^  He 
Yvas  unimportant.— Editors 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 


Editors  Everybody’s  Maga¬ 
zine  :  Lots  of  important  per¬ 
sons  were  named  for  him. — 
Editor  Almanack. 


Predictions  for  November, 
1912 


X 


President i 
Taft,  without ' 
fear  of  success¬ 
ful  contradic¬ 
tion,  will  issue 
a  proclama¬ 
tion  declaring 
Thursday, 

November  28, 
aday  of  general 
thanksgiving. 

The  price  of 

turkeys  will  be  the  highest  ever 
known,  due,  according  to  J. 
Ogden  Armour,  to  the  influence 
of  transcendentalism  on  the 
pomegraruite  crop  in  Abyssinia. 

The  cost  of  living  will  advance 
slightly.  Hazing  will  begin  in  ^ 
the  Electoral  College.  ^ 

X 

Fascinating  Facts  )8( 

Europe,  the  well-known  con-  X 
tinent,  is  a  peninsula.  ^ 

.  The  liquor  consumed  by  men 
who  “can  take  it  or  leave  it 
alone”  would  float  thirty-nine 
battleships  the  size  of  the  Texas, 
and  ought  to. 

One  million  dollars  in  U.  S. 
gold  coin  weigh  3,686.4  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  [Note:  Wewould 
have  said  “weighs,”  but  we  had 
to  conduct  the  experiment  $2.50 
at  a  time:  hence  the  plural. 

Ed.  Aim.] 

Ladoga,  Ind.,  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  1,148,  while  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ridgeway,  Mo.,  are 
841  in  number. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Rhymed  Jest 


Were’t  not  for  this  here  little 
verse, 

A  picture  might  be  here,  or 
worse. 


L 
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THE  WALKING  MAN :  A  STUDY  EXHIBITED  BY  RODIN  AT  THE  SALON  OF  1910.  COLOSSAL,  ASTOUND¬ 
ING,  IT  IS  A  SUPERB  EXAMPLE  OF  THAT  SENSE  OF  MOVEMENT  WHICH  CHARACTERIZES  RODIN’S  SCULP¬ 


TURES.  IT  DOMINATED  THE  EXHIBITION.  INCIDENTALLY,  IN  ITS  DELIBERATE  FRAGMENTARINF.SS 


RODIN 


SELF-REVELATION 


him  reverently  called 
the  greatest  since 
Michael  Angelo.  We 
have  all  seen  at  least 
photographs  of  many  of 
his  works,  and  have 
read  picturesque  details 
of  his  life  and  his  unusual 
methods  of  work,  in 
which  we  sought  to 
glimpse  the  real  Rodin. 
Probably  we  had  indif¬ 
ferent  success. 

In  a  recent  French 
book,  consisting  of 
conversations  on  Art 
between  Rodin  and  Paul 
Gsell — a  book  soon  to  be 
published  in  English  in 
this  country — M.  Gsell 
gives  a  startling  example  of  the  sculptor’s 
oddities  of  practise  that  illuminates  his  ideas 
more  clearly  than  most  such  accounts. 

The  movements  and  muscles  of  the  usual 
lone  model  are  not,  it  seems,  fertile  enough 
in  material  for  the  keenly  alert  and  avid 
sculptor.  So  he  peoples  his  big  Paris  studio 


- IE  WHO  knows 

Ha  work  of  art 
really  well 
I  knows  the  art¬ 
ist.  Few  of  us  dare  claim 
to  know  a  sculpture  of 
Rodin’s  really  well  or  to 
have  sounded  the  depths 
of  his  thought.  We  may 
even  have  gazed  at  one 
or  another  of  his  works 
in  amazement  and  puz¬ 
zled  to  find  what  the 
man  intended  to  say,  or 
shuddered  a  little  at 
what  seemed  its  brutal 
ugliness.  In  any  case 
we  have  not  known 
Rodin,  for  the  persistent 
mystery  in  his  strangely 
arresting  and  defiant  creations  has  wrapped 
the  mind  of  the  man  in  a  mystery  as  elu¬ 
sive,  and  he  has  hitherto  given  no  other 
self-revelation. 

Much  has  been  wrritten  about  Rodin,  and 
we  know  of  him  familiarly  as  the  greatest 
living  sculptor,  or  may  even  have  heard 
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in  the  Dipot  des  Marbres,  one  of 
three  that  he  occupies  in  turn,  with 
a  whole  compiany  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  models.  By  his  command  they 
engage  in  the  various  activities  of 
any  mixed  social  gathering,  walking 
about  unrestrainedly  instead  of  ta¬ 
king  the  fixed  poses  usually  employed, 
in  the  study  of  the  figure.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  oddity  of  wearing  no 
clothes,  they  soon  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  and  go  about  the  pleasant  busi¬ 
ness  of  entertaining  each  other  and 
being  entertained  quite  without  self- 
consciousness. 

Now  the  sculptor  becomes  an 
almost  supierhumanly  intent  spec¬ 
tator.  Before  him  is  the  figure  as 
it  is  in  everyday  life,  wonderfully 
graceful  and  expressive  because  it 
has  no  thought  of  itself.  And  he 
watches,  watches.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  models  stoops  per¬ 
haps  to  pick  up  a  chisel.  A  quick 
exclamation  from  Rodin  arrests  her 
in  the  act. 

“Hold  that  pose  exactly,  if  you 
please,  mademoiselle.” 

With  clay  that  is  ready  at  hand,  a 
sketch  model  of  the  posture  or  ges¬ 
ture  or  oddly-flexed  muscle  that  has 
attracted  the  sculptor,  is  made  at 
once. 

Then  the  model  is  released  from 
the  pose,  the  sketch  is  put  away, 
and  the  strange  party  continues  as 
before,  to  be  interrupted  in  this  way 
again  and  again. 

This  is  cited  as  typical  of  Rodin’s 
utter  devotion  to  form  not  as  he 
thinks  it  ought  to  be,  but  as  it  real¬ 
ly  is  in  Nature;  and  it  supplies  a 
useful  first  step  toward  understand¬ 
ing  his  sculptures  and  his  still  more 
puzzling  drawings,  for  in  this  pro¬ 
cedure  he  is  getting  that  complete 
familiarity  with  the  human  body  in 
expressive  movement  that  the  Greeks 
acquired  in  watching  their  games — 
wrestling,  racing,  gymnastics,  and 
discus-throwing. 

It  must  have  influenced  his  work 
greatly. 

And  yet  we  ask:  What  manner 
of  man  is  this  who  thus  shocks  us 
into  alert  attention;  who  thrills  us 
with  glimpses  of  a  new  and  illumi- 
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nating  angle  of  vision  upon  life? 

It  is  a  question  worth  answer¬ 
ing,  and  Rodin  himself,  after  a  long 
life  of  virtual  silence  about  himself, 
has  given,  to  his  friend  M.  Gsell, 
a  vivid  and  satisfying  reply.  He 
has  at  last  revealed  that  arresting 
angle  of  vision  which  has  puzzled  us, 
and  in  explaining  the  thought  that 
he  puts  into  his  work  he  has 
made  the  meaning  of  all  art  rlrely 
clear. 

Though  we  may  frankly  “know 
nothing  about  art,”  a  careful  reading 
of  his  remarkably  sane  and  compel¬ 
ling  confession  of  faith,  published 
below,  must  yield  a  new  sense  of  the 
beauty  in  the  world,  and  a  rever¬ 
ence  for  that  living  genius  who  sees 
so  clearly  the  wonder  of  life,  who 
feels  so  keenly  the  love  of  life,  and 
who  expresses  thus  supremely  well 
the  abiding  faith  that  is  in  him. 
Here  indeed  is  a  revelation  of  great¬ 
ness,  and,  quite  incidental  but  none 
the  less  important,  the  first  really 
illuminating  interpretation  of  the 
works  of  Auguste  Rodin. 

CAKLYLE  ELUS 

My  favorite  maxim  is  this: 

Nature  is  always  beautiful. 
Beauty  is  character  and 
.expression,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
Nature  that  has  more  character,  or 
more  beauty,  than  the  human  body. 
This  body  is,  above  all,  the  mirror 
of  the  soul,  and  from  the  soul  comes 
its  greatest  beauty. 

Many  imagine  that  what  they 
consider  ugly  in  existence  is  no  fit 
subject  for  the  artist.  It  k  a  great 
error.  What  is  commonly  called 
ugliness  in  Nature  may  in  Art  be¬ 
come  of  great  beauty. 

In  the  domain  of  fact  we  call  ugly 
whatever  b  deformed  or  unhealthy, 
whatever  suggests  the  idea  of  dis¬ 
ease,  of  debility,  or  of  suffering, 
whatever  b  contrary  to  regularity, 
which  b  the  sign  of  hesdth  and 
strength.  A  hunchback  b  ugly;  one 
who  b  bandy-legged  is  ugly;  poverty 
in  rags  is  ugly.  Ugly  also  are  the 
souls  and  conduct  of  the  immoral, 
of  the  vicious  criminal  and  the  ab¬ 
normal. 
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It  is  right  that  beings  and  objects  from 
which  only  evil  can  be  expected  should  be 
designated  by  such  an  odious  epithet.  But 
let  a  great  artist  or  a  great  writer  make  use 
of  one  of  these  uglinesses  and  instantly  it 
is  transformed.  With  a  touch  of  his  fairy 
wand  he  has  turned  it  into  beauty.  It  is 
alchemy;  it  is  enchantment! 

Let  Velasquez  paint  Sebastian,  the  dwarf 
of  Philippe  IV.  He  gives  him  a  gaze  so 
affecting  that  in  it  we  may  instantly  read 
all  the  sorrowful  secret  of  this  afflicted 
creature,  forced  for  his  livelihood  to  lower 
his  human  dignity,  to  become  a  plaything, 
a  living  bauble.  And  the  more  poignant 
the  martyrdom  of  the  conscience  lodged  in 
this  monstrous  body,  the  more  beautiful  is 
the  artist’s  work. 

Let  Francois  Millet  represent  a  peasant 
resting  for  a  moment  as  he  leans  on  the 
handle  of  his  hoe,  a  wretched  man,  worn  by 
fatigue,  baked  by  the  sun,  as  stupid  as  a 
beast  of  burden  dulled  by  blows.  He  has 
only  to  put  into  the  expression  of  the  poor 
devil  a  sublime  resignation  to  the  suffering 
ordained  by  Destiny,  to  make  this  creature 
of  a  nightmare  become  for  us  a  symbol  of 
all  humanity. 

It  is  the  same  when  Shakespeare  depicts 
lago  or  Richard  III.;  when  Racine  paints 
Nero  and  Narcissus.  Moral  ugliness,  when 
interpreted  by  minds  so  clear  and  penetra¬ 
ting,  becomes  a  marvelous  theme  of  beauty. 

In  Art  only  that  which  has  character  is 
truly  beautiful.  Character  is  the  essential 
truth  of  any  natural  object,  whether  ugly 
or  beautiful.  It  is  even  what  one  might 
call  a  double  truth,  for  it  is  the  inner  truth 
translated  by  the  outer  truth;  it  is  the  soul, 
the  feelings,  the  ideas,  expressed  by  the 
features  of  a  face,  by  the  gestures  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  a  human  b^y,  by  the  tones  of  a 
sky,  by  the  lines  of  a  horizon. 

Now  to  the  great  artist  everything  in 
Nature  has  character,  for  the  unswerving 
directness  of  his  observation  searches  out 
the  hidden  meaning  of  all  things.  And  that 
which  is  consider^  ugly  in  Nature  often 
presents  more  character  than  that  which  is 
called  beautiful,  because  in  the  contractions 
of  a  sickly  countenance,  in  the  lines  of  a 
vicious  face,  in  all  deformity,  in  all  decay, 
the  inner  truth  shines  forth  more  clearly 
than  in  regular  and  healthy  features. 

And  as  it  is  solely  the  power  of  character 
which  makes  for  beauty  in  Art,  it  often 
happens  that  the  uglier  a  being  is  in  Na- 
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ture,  the  more  beautiful  it  becomes  in  Art.  cious  and  affected;  whatever  smiles  with- 
Whatever  is  false,  whatever  is  artificial,  out  motive,  bends  or  struts  without  cause; 
whatever  seeks  to  be  pretty  or  beautiful  is  mannered  without  reason;  all  that  is 
rather  than  expressive;  whatever  is  capri-  without  soul  and  without  truth;  all  that  is 

only  a  |)arade  of 
beauty 

all,  in  short,  that 
lies — that  is  ugli¬ 
ness  in  Art. 

When  an  artist, 
wishing  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  Na¬ 
ture,  adds  green 
to  the  green  of 
springtime,  rose 
to  the  rosy  sun¬ 
rise,  carmine  to 
young  lips,  he 
creates  ugliness 
because  he  lies. 
When  he  softens 
the  grimace  of 
pain,  the  shape¬ 
lessness  of  age, 
the  hideousness 
of  perversion ; 
when  he  arranges 
Nature,  veiling, 
disguising,  tem- 
p>ering  it  to  please 
an  ignorant  pub¬ 
lic,  then  he  is 
creating  ugliness, 
because  he  fears 
the  truth. 

To  any  artist 
worthy  the  name, 
all  in  Nature  is 
beautiful  because, 
fearlessly  accept¬ 
ing  all  external 
truth,  he  reads 
there  all  the  inner 
truth.  So  for  him 
life  is  an  endless 
enjoyment,  a  per¬ 
petual  delight,  a 
mad  intoxication. 
Even  in  suffering, 
in  the  death  of 
loved  ones,  in  the 
treachery  of 
friends,  the  great 
artist  finds  a 
tragic  luxury  of 
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an  example  of 
truth  in  Art  that 
may  seem  to  con¬ 
flict  with  Nature. 

If  you  have  atten- 
tively  examined 
instantaneous 
photographs  of 
walking  figures, 
you  will  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  they 
never  seem  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Generally 
they  app>ear  to  rest 
motionless  on  one 
leg  or  to  hop  on 
one  foot.  While 
my  St.  John,  for 
example,  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  both 
feet  on  the  ground, 
it  is  probable  that 
an  instantaneous 
photograph  from 
a  model  execu¬ 
ting  the  same 
movement  would 
show  the  back 
foot  already  lifted 
and  carried  to¬ 
ward  the  other,  or 
the  front  foot 
would  not  yet  be 
on  the  ground. 

Now  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  for  that 
reason  that  this 
model  photo¬ 
graphed  would 
present  the  odd 
appearance  of  a 
man  suddenly 
petrified  in  his 
walk.  In  photog¬ 
raphy  there  is  no 
progressive  de¬ 
velopment  of  gesture  as  there  is  in  Art. 

Yet  it  is  the  artist  who  is  truthful  and 
photography  that  lies,  for  in  reality  time 
never  stops,  and  if  the  artist  succeeds  in 
producing  the  impression  of  a  gesture  that 
takes  several  moments  for  accomplishment, 
his  work  is  at  least  much  less  conventional 
than  the  scientific  image  in  which  time  is 
bruskly  suspended. 

It  is  this  untruth  that  condemns  certain 
modern  painters  who,  when  they  wish  to 
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present  a  horse  galloping,  reproduce  the 
poses  furnished  by  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graphs.  Gericault  is  criticized  because  in  his 
picture,  “Epsom  Races”  {Course  d'  Epsom), 
in  the  Louvre,  he  has  painted  his  galloping 
horses  fully  extended. 

Now  I  believe  that  it  is  Gericault  who  is 
right  and  not  the  camera,  for  his  horses 
appear  to  run.  This  is  because  the  spec¬ 
tator  sees  first  the  hind  legs  accomplish  the 
effort  whence  the  general  impulse  results, 
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what  IS  to  be. 

Recall  the  sta¬ 
tue  of  Marshal 
Ney  by  Rude,  for 
example.  You 
will  remember 
that  the  hero 
raises  his  sword, 
shouting  “For- 


troops.  The  legs 
and  the  hand  that 
holds  the  sheath 
of  the  saber  are 
placed  in  the  at¬ 
titude  that  they 
had  when  he 
drew.  The  left 
leg  is  drawn  back 
so  that  the  saber 
may  easily  be 
grasped  by  the 
right  hand,  which 
has  just  drawn 
it,  and  the  left 
hand  has  rested 
in  the  air  as  if  it 
still  offered  the 
sheath. 

Now  notice  the 
body.  It  must 
have  been  slightly 
bent  to  the  left 
at  the  moment 
when  it  perform¬ 
ed  the  act  which 
I  have  described. 
Here,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  erect, 
the  chest  is 
thrown  out,  the 
head  turns  to¬ 
ward  the  soldiers 

4tf  Aft. 
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BEAUTIFUL  STATUES  OF  WOMEN.  IN  THE  LATER  FORM,  THE  FIGURE  the  Order  tO  at- 
SUPPORTS  A  STONE  INSTEAD  OF  A  VASE.  tart  Hrrp  fi- 


then  the  body  stretched  out,  then  the  front 
legs,  which  seek  the  ground  ahead.  This  is 
false  in  reality,  as  the  actions  could  not  be 
simultaneous;  but  it  is  true  when  they  are 
observed  successively,  and  it  is  this  truth 
alone  that  matters  to  us,  because  it  is 
what  we  see. 

Movement  is  the  transition  from  one  at¬ 
titude  to  another,  and  the  sculptor  repre¬ 
sents  the  transition  by  including  in  his 
work  a  piart  of  what  was  and  a  piart  of 


^  A  VASE.  tack.  Here,  fi¬ 

nally,  is  the  right  arm  raised  and  brandish¬ 
ing  the  saber. 

So  the  movement  in  this  statue  is  only 
the  change  from  a  first  attitude — that  which 
the  marshal  had  when  he  drew  his  saber — 
into  a  second,  that  which  he  had  when  he 
rushed,  arm  aloft,  upon  the  enemy. 

In  t^t  is  all  the  secret  of  gesture,  so  to 
speak,  interpreted  by  Art.  The  sculptor 
forces  the  spiectator  to  follow  the  develo|> 
ment  of  an  act  in  an  individual.  In  this 
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example  the  eyes  are  forced  to  travel  up¬ 
ward  from  the  lower  limbs  to  the  raise<l 
arm,  and  in  so  doing  they  find  the  different 
parts  of  the  figure  represented  at  successive 
instants,  and  they 
have  the  illusion 
of  beholding  the 
movement  ful¬ 
filled. 

The  artist  has 
only  to  believe  in 
his  eyes.  I  will 
reproduce  only 
what  reality  has 
spontaneously  of¬ 
fered  me. 

I  will  not,  for 
instance,  follow 
the  example  of 
some  of  my  con¬ 
freres  in  posing  a 
model.  Even  ' 
when  a  subject 
comp>els  me  to  ask 
a  model  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  determined 
attitude,  though  I 
mdicate  it  to  him, 

I  carefully  avoid 
so  much  as  touch¬ 
ing  him  to  put 
him  in  the  pose. 

Those  who  vdolate 
Nature  by  treat¬ 
ing  human  beings 
as  if  they  were 
dolls,  run  the  risk 
of  producing  life¬ 
less  and  artificial 
work. 

I  obey  Nature 
in  everything,  and 
I  never  pretend 
to  command  her. 

My  one  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  serv¬ 
ilely  faithful  to 
her.  The  clay 
model  must  con¬ 
form  exactly  to 
my  memory  of 
the  pose.  But 
this  is  reprodu- 
cingx)nly  the  exte¬ 
rior.  I  reproduce, 
besides  that,  the 
spirit,  which  is 


certainly  a  |rart  of  Nature.  I  see  both 
truths,  not  alone  that  of  the  surface.  I 
accentuate  the  lines  which  best  express  the 
spiritual  state  that  I  interpret — the  swelling 


KODIN'S  BALZAC  AROUSED  A  STOR.M  OF  CRmCIS.U  FOR  THE  FOR.MLES.S- 
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of  the  muscles  that  expresses  distress;  the 
straining  of  the  tendons  that  indicates  an 
outburst  of  prayer,  for  example. 

But  I  have  not  changed  Nature,  at  least 
consciously.  The  feeling  that  influenced  my 
vision  showed  me  Nature  as  I  have  copied 
her.  If  I  had  wished  to  modify  what  I 
saw  and  to  make  it  more  beautiful,  I  should 
have  produced  nothing  good. 

For,  after  all,  the  only  principle  in  Art 
is  to  copy  what  you  see.  Dealers  in  es¬ 
thetics  to  the  contrary,  all  other  methods 
are  fatal.  There  is  no  recip)e  for  improving 
on  Nature.  The  only  thing  is  to  seel 

Doubtless  the  juggler  who  executes  eccen¬ 
tric  flourishes  of  line,  who  accomplishes  as¬ 
tounding  pyrotechnics  of  color,  or  who 
writes  long  phrases  encrusted  with  imusual 
words,  is  the  most  skilful  man  in  the  world. 
But  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  the  crown 
of  Art,  is  to  draw,  to  paint,  to  write  as  one 
sees,  with  ease  and  simplicity. 

If  Raphael’s  masterpieces  delight  the 
soul,  it  is  because  everything  in  them,  color 
as  well  as  drawing,  contributes  to  the  en¬ 
chantment.  Their  clear,  enameled  color 
may  seem  unreal,  but  only  because  the 
truth  as  seen  by  the  master  of  Urbino  is 
not  that  of  purely  material  things:  his  is 
the  domain  of  feeling,  a  region  where  forms 
and  colors  are  transfigured  by  the  light  of 
love.  Doubtless  an  out-and-out  realist 
would  call  this  coloring  inexact,  but  the 
p>oet  would  find  it  true.  And  his  drawing  is 
perfect  because  it  corresjwnds  perfectly  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  thought. 

Color  and  drawing — one  can  not  be  ad¬ 
mired  without  the  other,  for  they  are  one. 
Where  the  demi-connoisseur  deceives  him¬ 
self  is  in  allowing  for  the  existence  of  only 
one  kind  of  color  and  of  drawing.  There 
are  really  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  art¬ 
ists. 

Regarding  drawing  especially,  many  er¬ 
rors  prevail.  What  pleases  the  ignorant  is 
inexpressive  minutiae  of  detail  and  false  no¬ 
bility  of  gesture.  They  can  not  understand 
the  intent  of  a  daring  impression  that,  over¬ 
looking  useless  detail,  seizes  upon  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  whole.  Neither  can  they  under¬ 
stand  that  truthful  observation  which  dis¬ 
dains  theatrical  p>oses  and  turns  from  them 
to  interpret  the  simple,  touching  attitudes 
of  real  life. 

Drawing  can  not  be  beauti  ul  in  itself, 
but  is  only  beautiful  through  the  truths  and 
sentiments  it  translates.  The  crowd  goes 


into  ecstasies  over  poses  that  are  never 
seen  in  Nature  and  that  are  considered  ar¬ 
tistic  because  they  recall  the  posturings  of 
the  Italian  models  who  offer  themselves  at 
the  studio  door.  That  is  what  is  generally 
called  beautiful  drawing.  It  is  really  only 
sleight-of-hand,  fit  to  astonish  the  foolish. 

You  never  think  of  praising  either  draw¬ 
ing  or  style  in  literature  that  is  truly  beau¬ 
tiful,  bemuse  you  are  carried  away  by  the 
interest  of  all  that  they  express.  It  is  the 
same  with  color.  There  is  really  neither 
beautiful  style,  drawing,  nor  color.  There 
is  but  one  thing  beautiful:  that  is  the  truth 
which  style,  drawing,  or  color  reveals.  When 
a  truth,  a  profound  idea,  a  powerful  feeling 
bursts  forth  in  a  great  work,  either  literary 
or  artistic,  it  is  evident  that  its  style  or  its 
color  and  drawing  is  excellent.  But  this 
quality  exists  only  as  the  reflection  of  truth. 

There  is,  probably,  not  a  single  work  of 
art  that  owes  its  charm  only  to  balance  of 
line  o  tone — to  what  makes  its  app>eal 
merely  to  the  eye. 

But  while  craft,  or  technique,  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  the  artist  who  neglects  it 
will  never  attain  the  end,  which  is  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  feeling,  of  ideas.  Many 
young  artists  to-day  have  never  studied 
seriously,  and  their  unskilfulness  betrays 
them  at  every  turn.  Their  intentions  are 
good,  but  their  imperfect  craft  repels  the 
spectator.  In  short,  no  sudden  inspiration 
can  replace  the  long  toil  of  learning.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  consummate  technique  if 
only  to  hide  what  one  knows  of  it. 

The  Greeks  were  master  technicians — 
great  enough  to  hide  their  mastery  of  craft. 
Have  you  ever  looked  at  an  antique  statue 
by  lamplight?  Holding  the  light  close, 
what  a  revelation  is  there.  See  this  little 
Venus  de  Medici!  See  these  infinite  imdu- 
lations  which  unite  the  abdomen  to  the 
thigh.  Notice  all  the  voluptuous  curvings 
of  the  hip,  the  adorable  dimples  along  the 
loins.  It  is  flesh.  When  you  touch  it  you 
almost  expect  to  find  it  warm. 

Yet  there  are  some  modem  artists  of  the 
academic  school  who  claim  that  the  an¬ 
cients  in  their  cult  of  the  ideal  despised  the 
flesh  as  vulgar  and  that  they  refus^  to  re¬ 
produce  in  their  works  the  thousand  details 
of  material  reality.  They  pretend  that  the 
ancients  wished  to  teach  Nature  by  crea¬ 
ting  an  abstract  beauty  of  simplifi^  form 
that  should  app>eal  only  to  the  spirit,  not 
to  the  senses. 
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No  doubt  the  Greeks,  with  their  logical 
minds,  instinctively  accentuated  the  essen¬ 
tial.  They  emphasized  the  dominant  traits 
of  the  human  tyf)e,  but  nevertheless  they 
never  suppressed  living  detail.  They  were 
satisfied  to  envelop  it  and  melt  it  into  the 
whole.  They  never  made  a  method  out  of 
falsehood.  Full  of  respect  and  of  love  for 
Nature,  they  represented  her  always  as 
they  saw  her.  And  on  every  occasion  they 
passionately  testified  their  worship  of  the 
flesh. 

Thus  is  explained  the  unbelievable  differ¬ 
ence  that  separates  the  false  academic  ideal 


from  Greek  art.  While  among  the  ancients 
the  generalization  of  lines  is  a  total,  a  re¬ 
sult  made  up  of  all  the  details,  the  academ¬ 
ic  simplification  is  an  impoverishment,  an 
empty  bombastry.  While  life  seems  to  ani¬ 
mate  and  warm  the  palpitating  muscles  of 
the  Greek  statues,  the  inconsistent  dolls  of 
academic  art  look  as  if  chilled  by  death. 

The  impression  of  actual  life  that  one 
feels  before  Greek  sculpture  is  produced 
primarily  by  the  science  of  modeling.  This 
was  taught  me  by  one  Constant,  who  worked 
in  the  atelier  where  I  made  my  first  essay 
as  a  sculptor. 


PYGMALION  AND  GALATEA:  RODIN’S  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  STORY  OF  THE  SCULPTOR 
WHO  SO  LOVED  THE  STATUE  HE  HAD  FASHIONED  THAT  APHRODITE  GAVE  IT  LIFE. 
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“From  henceforth,”  he  said  to  me  one 
day,  “never  see  the  form  in  length,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  thickness.  Never  consider  a  surface 
except  as  the  boundary  of  volume — as  the 
point,  more  or  less  large,  which  is  toward 
you.  In  that  way  you  will  acquire  the 
science  of  modeling.” 

This  principle  was  astonishingly  fruitful 
for  me.  Instead  of  imagining  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  as  surfaces  more  or  less 
flat,  I  represent^  them  as  projectures  of 
interior  volumes.  I  forced  myself  to  ex¬ 
press  in  each  swelling  of  the  torso  or  of  the 
members  the  eflSorescence  of  a  muscle  or  of 
a  bone  that  lay  deep  beneath  the  skin. 
And  so  the  truth  of  my  figures,  instead  of 
being  merely  superficial,  seems  to  blossom 
from  within  to  the  outside,  as  in  life  itself. 

I  have  discovered  that  the  ancients  prac¬ 
tised  precisely  this  method  of  modeling, 
and  it  is  certainly  to  this  technique  that 
the  works  owe  at  once  their  vigor  and 
their  palpitating  suppleness. 

The  Greeks,  too,  were  great  colorists. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a  great  sculp¬ 
tor  is  as  much  a  colorist  as  the  best  painter, 
or  rather  the  best  engraver.  He  plays  skil¬ 
fully  with  all  the  resources  of  relief;  he 
blends  the  boldness  of  light  and  the  mod¬ 
esty  of  shadow  so  artfully  that  his  sculptures 
are  as  pleasing  as  the  most  charming  etch¬ 
ings. 

See  the  high  lights  on  the  breasts  of  the 
Venus  de  M^ci — the  deep  shadows  in  the 
folds  of  the  flesh,  and  then  the  paleness, 
the  vaporous  half-tones,  trembling  over 
the  most  delicate  parts  of  this  divine  body, 
these  bits  so  finely  touched  that  they  seem 
to  dissolve  in  air!  Is  it  not  a  great  sym¬ 
phony  in  black  and  white? 

Now  color  is  the  flower  of  fine  modeling. 
These  two  qualities  always  accompany  each 
other,  and  it  is  they  that  give  to  every 
masterpiece  the  radiant  appearance  of  liv¬ 
ing  fle^. 

I  am  often  asked  if  the  supremacy  of 
such  sculptures  as  this  Greek  Venus  is  not 
due  to  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  Greek 
women.  Now  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  modem  women  are  far  below  in 
beauty  those  who  posed  for  Phidias.  The 
artists  in  those  days  had  eyes  to  see,  those 
of  to-day  are  blind — that  is  the  only  differ¬ 
ence.  The  Greek  women  are  beautiful,  but 
their  beauty  lived  above  all  in  the  thought 
of  the  sculptors  who  carved  them. 

Beauty  is  not  rare  in  France,  though  it 


changes  quickly.  Real  youth,  that  won¬ 
derful  {jeriod,  lasts  but  a  few  months.  Fol¬ 
lows  another  kind  of  beauty,  still  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  but  nev'ertheless  less  pure  in  line. 
To-day  there  are  women  just  like  the  Greek 
women.  They  are  principally  in  the  south 
of  Eurof)e.  The  modern  Italians,  for  in¬ 
stance,  belong  to  that  typ)e,  which  has  for 
its  essential  characteristic  the  equal  width 
of  shoulders  and  hips. 

Then  there  is  a  northern  type  in  which 
the  hips  are  strongly  develop^  and  the 
shoulders  narrower.  To  this  type  belong 
many  French  women  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Germanic  and  Slavic  races.  You  see  it  in 
the  nymphs  of  Jean  Goujon,  in  the  Venus 
of  the  “Judgment  of  Paris”  by  Watteau, 
and  in  Houdon’s  “Diana.” 

In  fact,  every  human  typ)e,  every  race, 
has  its  beauty.  The  thing  is  to  discover  it. 
I  have  drawn  with  infinite  pleasure  the  lit¬ 
tle  Cambojan  dancers  who  lately  came 
to  Paris  with  their  sovereign.  The  fine 
small  gestures  of  their  graceful  limbs  had  a 
strange  and  marvelous  seduction.  They 
made  a  fascinating  study  in  the  depiction 
of  movement  in  sculpture. 

But  there  is  no  artistic  work  that  de¬ 
mands  so  much  of  the  artist  as  the  bust 
and  the  portrait.  A  good  bust  is  worth  a 
whole  biography.  Houdon’s  busts,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  like  chapters  of  written  memoirs. 
EpxKh,  race,  profession,  personal  character, 
all  are  there. 

What  a  marvel  is  his  Voltaire!  It  is  the 
personification  of  malice.  See  his  sidelong 
glance  that  seems  to  watch  for  some  adver¬ 
sary.  He  has  the  pointed  nose  of  the  fox. 
It  seems  to  smell  out  abuse  and  ridicule  on 
every  side — you  can  fairly  see  it  quiver. 
And  the  mouth!  What  a  triumph!  It  is 
framed  by  two  furrows  of  irony.  It  seems 
to  grumble  sarcasm.  A  cunning  old  gossip 
— that  is  the  impression  produced  by  this 
Voltaire,  at  once  so  lively,  -so  sickly,  and  so 
immasculine. 

Then  again  his  Franklin.  A  heavy  air, 
heavy  falling  cheeks — it  is  the  former  arti¬ 
san.  The  long  hair  of  the  apostle,  a  kindly 
benevolence — it  ic  the  popular  moralizer; 
it  is  good-natured  Richard.  A  stubborn 
forehead  bent  forward  indicative  of  the 
obstinacy  of  which  Franklin  gave  proof  in 
winning  an  education,  in  rising,  in  becom¬ 
ing  an  eminent  scholar,  finally  in  freeing 
his  country.  Astuteness  in  the  eyes  and  in 
the  comers  of  the  mouth. 
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Houdon  was  not  duped  by  the  general 
massiveness,  and  he  divined  the  prudent 
realism  of  the  calculator  who  made  a  for¬ 
tune  and  the  cunning  of  the  diplomat  who 
wormed  out  the  secrets  of  English  politics. 
There,  living,  is  one  of  the  ancestors  of  mod¬ 
em  America. 

So  it  is  with  the  rest.  A  great  artist! 
There  is  no  need  of  asking  if  his  busts  were 
good  likenesses.  He  reads  souls. 

If  the  artist  reproduces  only  superficial 
features,  as  photography  can  do,  without 
reference  to  character,  he  merits  no  admi¬ 
ration.  It  is  the  resemblance  of  the  soul 
alone  that  matters.  So  all  the  feature^ 
must  be  expressive  in  the  revelation  of  a 
soul.  There  must  be  a  good  likeness. 

However,  the  artist’s  greatest  difficulties 
come  not  thus  in  the  execution  of  a  bust 
but  from  the  attitude  of  clients.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  a  man  sees  himself  as  he  is, 
and  even  if  he  knows  himself,  he  does  not 
wish  the  artist  to  represent  him  honestly. 
He  asks  to  appear  in  the  most  banal  and 
neutral  guise.  He  wishes  to  be  an  official 
or  a  worldly  marionette. 

This  explains  the  success  of  so  many  me¬ 
diocre  painters  and  sculptors,  who  are  con¬ 
tent  to  render  the  impersonal  appearance 
of  their  clients,  their  p>assementerie  and 
their  official  attitude.  The  more  bombastic 
a  portrait  is,  the  better  the  client  is  satis¬ 
fied. 

The  men  of  to-day  fear  truth,  and  love  a 
lie.  They  all  want  to  have  the  air  of  hair¬ 
dressers.  Even  the  most  beautiful  women 
are  horrified  at  their  own  beauty  when  a 
sculptor  of  talent  interprets  it.  They  be¬ 
seech  him  to  make  them  ugly  by  giving  them 
an  insignificant  and  doll-like  physiognomy. 


So  ours  is  an  e{)och  of  engineers  and  of 
manufacturers,  but  not  one  of  artists.  The 
search  in  modern  life  is  for  utility;  the  en¬ 
deavor  is  to  improve  existence  materially. 
Science  every  day  invents  new  processes 
for  the  feeding,  clothing,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  man;  she  manufactures  cheaply  poor 
products  to  give  adulterated  luxuries  to  the 
greatest  number,  though  it  is  true  that  she 
has  also  made  real  improvements  in  the 
satisfaction  of  all  our  needs.  But  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  spirit,  of  thought,  of 
dreams. 

Art  is  dead. 

To-day  mankind  believes  itself  able  to 
do  without  Art.  It  wishes  to  enjoy  only 
physically.  It  is  content  to  satisfy  its  bod¬ 
ily  appetites.  Mankind  to-day  is  brutish. 

To-day  Art  is  banished  from  daily  life. 
People  say  that  the  useful  need  not  be 
beautiful.  So  all  is  ugly,  all  is  made  in 
haste  and  without  grace,  by  stupid  machines, 
and  the  artist  is  regarded  as  an  antagonist. 

And  what  is  Art? 

Art  is  the  sublimest  mission  of  man,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  thought  that 
seeks  to  understand  the  world  and  to  make 
it  understood. 

Art  is  contemplation ;  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
the  mind  which  searches  into  Nature  and 
there  divines  the  spirit  that  animates  Na¬ 
ture.  It  is  the  joy  of  the  intellect  that  sees 
clearly  into  the  universe  and  that  recreates 
it  with  conscientious  vision. 

Art  is  taste.  It  is  the  reflection  of  the 
artist’s  heart  upon  all  the  objects  that  he 
creates.  It  is  the  smile  of  the  human  soul 
upon  the  house  and  upon  the  furnishing. 
•  It  is  the  charm  of  thought  and  of  sentiment 
embodied  in  all  that  is  of  use  to  man. 
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BY  SHANE  LESLIE 

They  do  not  speak  nor  weep,  they  do  not  jest  nor  chide. 
Who,  like  two  casual  grains  of  clinging  sand. 

Content  with  pas.sing  time  and  melting  space,  abide 
One  moment  in  the  Potter’s  clay-daubed  Hand. 


'~(she 

HILLSBORO  SHEPHERD 

■Bj  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  SQUIRREL  CAGE.”  ETC. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  DENMAN  FINK 

He  began  life  characteristically,  was  always  halting  and  indistinct,  so  that 
depreciated  and  dispiaraged.  When  he  not  only  did  not  recite  well  in  class,  but 
he  was  a  white,  thin,  big-headed  was  never  in  one  of  the  school  entertain- 
baby,  his  mother,  stripping  the  suds  from  ments.  He  chopped  the  w'ood  and  brought 
her  lean  arms,  used  to  inveigh  to  her  it  in,  swept  the  floor  and  made  the  fires, 
neighbors  against  his  existence.  “  Wa’n’t  and  then  listened  in  grinning,  silent  admira- 
it  just  like  that  do-less  Lem  Warren,  not  tion  while  the  others,  arrayed  in  their  best, 
even  to  leave  me  foot-free  when  he  died,  spoke  pieces  and  sang  songs, 
but  a  baby  coming!”  He  was  not  “smart  at  his  books”  and  in- 

“ Do-less,”  in  the  language  of  our  valley,  deed  did  not  learn  even  to  read  very  fluent- 
means  a  combination  of  shiftless  and  im-  ly.  This  may  have  been  partly  because  the 
practical,  particularly  to  be  scorned.  only  books  he  ever  saw  were  old  school- 

Later,  as  he  began  to  have  some  resem-  books,  the  use  of  which  was  given  him  free  on 
blance  to  the  appiearance  he  was  to  wear  account  of  his  mother’s  pioverty.  He  was 
throughout  life,  her  resentment  at  her  mar-  not  allowed,  of  course,  to  take  them  from 
riage,  which  she  considered  the  one  mistake  the  schoolroom.  But  if  he  was  not  good  at 
of  her  life,  kept  pace  with  his  growth,  book-learning  he  was  not  without  accom- 
“Look  at  him!”  she  cried  to  any  one  who  plishments.  He  early  grew  large  for  his 
would  listen.  “Ain’t  that  Warren,  all  over?  age,  and  strong  from  much  chopping  of 
Did  any  of  my  folks  ever  look  so  like  a  born  wood  and  drawing  of  water  for  his  mother’s 
fool?  Shut  your  mouth,  for  the  Lord’s  washings,  and  he  was  the  best  swimmer  of 
sake,  Lem,  and  maybe  you  won’t  scare  folks  all  those  who  bathed  in  the  cold,  swift 
quite  so  much.”  moimtain  stream  which  rushes  near  the 

Lem  had  a  foolish,  apologetic  grin  with  schoolhouse.  The  chief  consequence  of  this 
which  he  always  used  to  respond  to  these  expertness  was  that  in  the  summer  he  was 
personalities,  hanging  his  head  to  one  side  forced  to  teach  each  succeeding  generation 
and  opening  and  shutting  his  big  hands  of  little  boys  to  swim  and  dive.  They  tyr- 
nervously.  annized  over  him  unmercifully — as,  in  fact. 

The  tumble-down,  twcvroomed  house  in  every  one  did. 
which  the  Warrens  lived  was  across  the  Nothing  made  his  mother  more  furious 
road  from  the  schoolhouse,  and  Mrs.  War-  than  such  an  exhibition  of  what  she  called 
ren’s  voice  was  penetrating.  Lem  was  “Lem’s  meachin’ness.”  “Ain’t  you  got  no 
accepted  throughout  his  school-life  at  the  stand-up  in  ye?”  she  was  wont  to  exhort 
home  estimate.  The  ugly,  overgrown  boy,  him  angrily.  “  If  you  don’t  look  out  for 
clad  in  cast-off,  misfit  clothing,  was  allow^  yourself  in  this  world,  you  needn’t  think 
to  play  with  the  other  children  only  on  con-  anybody  else  is  gunto!” 
dition  that  he  perform  all  the  hard,  unin-  The  instructions  in  ethics  he  received  at 
teresting  p>arts  of  any  game.  Inside  the  her  hands  were  the  only  ones  he  ever  knew, 
schoolroom  it  was  the  same.  He  never  for,  up  to  his  fourteenth  year,  he  never  had 
learned  to  shut  his  mouth,  and  his  spieech  clothes  respiectable  enough  to  wear  to 
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church,  and  after  that  he  had  other  things  a  date  to  which  Mrs.  Warren  had  looked 
to  think  of.  Fourteen  years  is  what  we  forward  with  eagerness.  After  that,  the 
call  in  our  state  “over  school  age.”  It  was  long,  unprofitable  months  of  enforced 
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schooling  would  be  over,  Lem  would  be 
earning  steady  wages,  and  she  could  sit 
back  and  “  live  decent.” 

It  seemed  to  her  more  than  she  could 
bear  that,  almost  upon  her  son’s  birthday, 
she  was  stricken  down  with  paralysis.  It 
was  the  first  calamity  for  which  she  could 
not  hold  her  marriage  responsible,  and  her 
bitterness  thereupon  extended  itself  to  fate 
in  general.  She  can  not  have  been  a  cheer¬ 
ful  house-mate  during  the  next  ten  years, 
when  Lem  was  growing  silently  to  manhood. 

He  was  in  demand  as  “help”  on  the 
farms  about  him,  on  account  of  his  great 
strength  and  faithfulness,  although  the 
farmers  found  him  exasperatingly  slow  and, 
when  it  was  a  question  of  animals,  not  al¬ 
ways  sure  to  obey  orders.  He  could  be  trust¬ 
ed  to  be  kind  to  horses,  unlike  most  hired 
men  we  get  nowadays,  but  he  never  learned 
“how  to  get  the  work  out  of  their  hide.” 
It  was  his  way  on  a  steep  hill  with  a  heavy 
load,  to  lay  down  the  whip,  get  out,  and  put 
his  own  powerful  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
If  this  faded,  he  unloaded  p>art  of  the  logs 
and  made  two  trips  of  it.  The  uncertainty 
of  his  progress  can  be  imagined.  The  busy 
and  impatient  farmer  and  sawyer  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  his  route  were  driven  to 
exhaust  their  entire  vocabulary  of  objurga¬ 
tion  on  him.  He  was,  they  used  to  in¬ 
form  him  in  conclusion,  “the  most  do-less 
critter  the  Lord  ever  made!” 

He  was  better  with  cows  and  sheep — 
“feller-feelin’,”  his  mother  said  scornfully, 
watching  him  feed  a  sick  ewe — and  he  had 
here,  even  in  comparison  with  his  fellow- 
men,  a  fair  degree  of  success.  It  was  indeed 
the  foundation  of  what  material  prosperity 
he  eyer  enjoyed.  A  farmer,  short  of  cash, 
paid  him  one  year  with  three  or  four  ewes 
and  a  ram.  He  worked  for  another  farmer 
to  pay  for  the  rent  of  a  pasture  and  had, 
that  first  year,  as  everybody  admitted,  al¬ 
mighty  good  luck  with  them.  There  were 
severad  twin  lambs  bom  that  spring  and 
every  one  lived.  Lem  used  to  make  fre¬ 
quent  night  visits  during  lambing-time  to 
the  piasture  to  make  sure  that  all  was  well. 

I  remember  as  a  little  girl  starting  back 
from  some  village  festivity  late  one  spring 
night  and  seeing  a  lantern  twinkle  far  up 
on  the  mountain  side.  “Lem  Warren  out 
fussin’  with  his  sheep,”  some  one  of  my 
elders  remarked.  Later,  as  we  were  almost 
home,  we  saw  the  lantern  on  the  road  ahead 
of  us  and  stopped  the  horses,  country- 


fashion,  for  an  interchange  of  salutations. 
Looking  out  from  under  the  shawl  in  which 
I  was  wrapped,  I  saw  his  tall  figure  stooping 
over  something  held  under  his  coat.  The 
lantern  lighted  his  weather-beaten  face  and 
the  expression  of  his  eyes  as  he  looked  down 
at  the  little  white  head  against  his  breast. 

“You’re  foolish,  Lem,”  said  my  uncle. 
“The  ewe  won’t  own  it  if  you  take  it  away 
so  long  the  first  night.” 

“I — I — know,”  stuttered  Lem,  bringing 
out  the  words  with  his  usual  difiJculty;  “but 
it’s  mortal  cold  up  on  the  mounting  for  little 
fellers!  I’ll  bring  him  up  as  a  cosset.” 

The  incident  reminded  me  vaguely  of 
something  I  had  read  about,  and  it  has  re¬ 
mained  in  my  memory. 

After  we  drove  on  I  remember  that  there 
were  laughing  speculations  about  what  lan¬ 
guage  old  Ma’am  Warren  would  use  at  hav¬ 
ing  another  cosset  brought  to  the  house. 
Not  that  it  could  make  any  more  work  for 
her,  since  Lem  did  all  that  was  done  about 
the  housekeeping.  Chained  to  her  chair  by 
her  paralyzed  legs,  as  she  was,  she  could  ac¬ 
complish  nothing  more  than  to  sit  and  cavil 
at  the  management  of  the  universe  al  day, 
until  Lem  cam.e  home,  gave  her  her  supper, 
and  put  her  to  bed. 

Badly  run  as  she  thought  the  world,  for  a 
time  it  was  more  favorable  to  her  material 
prosperity  than  she  had  ever  known  it. 
Lem’s  flock  of  sheep  grew  and  thrived.  For 
years  nobody  in  our  valley  has  tried  to  do 
much  with  sheep  because  of  dogs,  and  all 
Lem’s  neighbors  told  him  that  some  fine 
morning  he  would  find  his  flock  tom  and 
dismembered.  They  even  pointed  out  the 
particular  big  collie  dog -who  would  most 
likely  go  “sheep>-mad.”  Lem’s  heavy  face 
drew  into  anxious,  grotesque  wrinkles  at 
this  kind  of  talk,  and  he  visited,  the  uplying 
pasture  more  and  more  frequently. 

One  morning,  just  before  dawn,  he  came, 
pale  and  shamefaced,  to  the  house  of  the 
owner  of  the  collie.  The  family,  roused 
from  bed  by  his  knocking,  made  out  from 
his  sp)eech,  more  incoherent  than  usual, 
that  he  was  begging  their  pardon  for  having 
killed  their  dog.  “  I  saw  wh-where  he’d  bit 
th-the  throats  out  of  two  ewes  that  w-was 
due  to  lamb  in  a  few  days  and  I  guess  I — 
I — I  must  ha’  gone  kind  o’  crazy.  They 
was  ones  I  liked  special.  I’d  brought  ’em 
up  myself.  They — they  was  all  over  blood, 
you  know.” 

They  jjeered  at  him  in  the  gray  light,  half- 


afraid  of  the  tall  apparition.  “How  could  In  answer  he  held  out  his  great  hands 
you  kill  a  great  big  dog  like  Jack?”  they  and  his  huge  corded  arms,  red  with  blood 
1  asked  wonderingly.  up  to  the  elbow.  “  I  heard  him  worrying 
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another  sheep  and  I — I  just — I  killed  him.” 

One  of  the  children  now  cried  out :  “  But 
I  shut  Jackie  up  in  the  woodshed  last 
night!” 

Some  one  ran  to  op)en  the  door  and  the 
collie  bounded  out.  Lem  turned  white  in 
thankfulness.  “I’m  mortal  glad,”  he  stam¬ 
mered.  “I  felt  awful  bad— afterwards.  I 
knew  your  young  ones  thought  a  sight  of 
Jack.” 

“  But  what  dog  did  you  kill?  ”  they  asked. 

Some  of  the  men  went  back  up  on  the 
mountain  with  him  and  foimd,  tom  in 
pieces  and  scattered  wide  in  bloody  frag¬ 
ments,  as  if  destroyed  by  some  great  raven¬ 
ing  b^t  of  prey,  the  body  of  a  big  gray 
wolf.  Once  in  a  while  one  wanders  over  the 
line  from  the  Canada  forests  and  comes 
down  into  our  woods,  following  the  deer. 

The  hard-headed  farmers  who  looked  on 
that  savage  scene  drew  back  from  the 
shambling  man  beside  them  in  the  only  im¬ 
pulse  of  resp>ect  they  ever  felt  for  him.  It 
was  the  one  act  of  his  life  to  secure  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  fellow-men;  it  was  an  action 
of  which  he  himself  always  spoke  in  horror 
and  shame. 

Certainly  his  marriage  aroused  no  ad¬ 
miration.  It  was  universally  regarded  as 
a  most  addle-pated,  imbecile  affair  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  One  of  the  girls  who  worked 
at  the  hotel  in  the  village  “got  into  trouble,” 
as  our  vernacular  runs,  and  as  she  came 
originally  from  our  district  and  had  gone  to 
school  there,  every  one  knew  her  and  was 
talking  about  the  scandal.  Old  Ma’am 
Warren  was  of  the  opinion,  spiritedly  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  “Lottie  was  a  fool  not  to  make 
that  drununer  marry  her.  She  could  have, 
if  she’d  gone  the  right  way  to  work.”  But 
the  drummer  remained  persistently  absent. 

One  evening  Lem,  starting  for  his  sheep- 
pasture  for  his  last  look  for  the  night,  heard 
some  one  crying  down  by  the  river  and 
then,  as  he  paused  to  listen,  heard  it  no 
more.  He  jumped  from  the  bridge  without 
stopping  to  set  down  his  lantern,  knowing 
well  the  swiftness  of  the  water,  and  caught 
the  ixx)r  cowardly  thing  as  she  came,  strug¬ 
gling  and  gasping,  down  mth  the  current. 
He  took  her  home  and  gave  her  dry  clothes 
of  his  mother’s.  Then,  leaving  the  scared 
and  rep>entant  child  by  his  hearth,  he  set 
out  on  foot  for  the  minister’s  house  and 
dragged  him  back  over  the  rough  country 
roads. 

When  Ma’am  Warren  awoke  the  next 


morning,  Lem  did  not  instantly  answer  her 
imperious  call,  as  he  had  done  for  so  many 
years.  Instead,  a  red-eyed  girl  in  one  of 
Mrs.  Warren’s  own  nightgowns  came  to 
the  door  and  said  shrinkingly:  “Lem  slept 
in  the  bam  last  night.  He  give  his  bed  to 
me;  but  he’ll  be  in  soon.  I  see  him  fussin’ 
around  with  the  cow.” 

Ma’am  Warren  stared,  transfixed  with  a 
premonition  of  irremediable  evil.  “What 
you  doin’  here?”  she  demanded,  her  voice 
devoid  of  expres.sion  through  stupefaction. 

The  girl  held  down  her  head.  “Lem  and 
I  were  married  last  night,”  she  said. 

Then  Mrs.  Warren  found  her  voice. 

When  Lem  came  in  it  was  to  a  scene  of 
the  furious  wrangling  which  was  henceforth 
to  fill  his  house. 

“  ...  to  saddle  himself  with  such  trash 
as  you!”  his  mother  was  saying  ragmgly. 

His  wife  answered  in  kind,  her  vanity 
stung  beyond  endurance.  “Well,  you  can 
be  sure  he’d  never  have  got  him  a  wife  any 
other  way!  Nobody  but  a  girl  hard  put  to 
it  would  take  up  with  a  drivel-headed  fool 
like  Lem  Warren!” 

And  then  the  bridegroom  app>eared  at  the 
door  and  both  women  turned  their  attention 
to  him. 

When  the  baby  was  born,  Lottie  was  very 
sick.  Lem  took  care  of  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  the  new  baby  for  weeks  and  weeks.  It 
was  at  lambing-time,  and  his  flock  suffered 
from  lack  of  attention,  although  as  much 
as  he  dared  he  left  his  sick  women  and  tend¬ 
ed  his  ewes.  He  ran  in  debt,  too,  to  the 
grocery-stores,  for  he  could  work  very  little 
and  earned  almost  nothing.  Of  course  the 
neighbors  helped  out,  but  it  was  no  cheerful 
morning’s  work  to  care  for  the  vitriolic  old 
woman,  and  Lottie  was  too  sick  for  any 
one  but  Lem  to  handle.  We  did  pass 
the  baby  aroimd  from  house  to  house  during 
the  worst  of  his  siege,  to  keep  her  off  Lem’s 
hands;  but  when  Lottie  b^an  to  get  better 
it  was  haying- time;  everybody  was  more 
than  busy,  and  she  was  sent  back. 

Lottie  lingered  in  semi-invalidism  for 
about  a  year  and  then  died,  Lem  holding 
her  hand  in  his.  She  tried  to  say  something 
to  him  that  last  night,  so  the  neighbors  who 
were  there  reported,  but  her  breath  failed 
her  and  she  could  only  lie  staring  at  him 
from  eyes  that  seemed  already  to  look  from 
the  other  side  of  the  grave. 

He  was  heavily  in  debt  when  he  was  thus 
left  with  a  year-old  child  not  his  own,  but 
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he  gave  Lottie  a  decent  funeral  and  put  up  years  made  her  wretched  to  be  seen  in  pub- 
over  her  grave  a  stone  stating  that  she  was  lie  with  him. 

“Charlotte,  loved  wife  of  Lemuel  Warren,”  Divining  this,  he  ceased  going  with  her 
and  that  she  died  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  to  school-picnics  and  Sunday-school  parties, 
her  life.  He  used  to  take  the  little  girl  and  where  he  had  been  a  most,  useful  pack-ani- 
put  flowers  on  the  grave,  I  remember.  mal,  and,  dressing  her  in  her  best  with  his 

Then  he  went  to  work  again.  His  sandy  big  calloused  hands,  watched  her  from  the 
hair  was  already  streaked  with  gray,  though  window  join  a  group  of  the  other  children, 
he  was  but  thirty.  The  doctor  said  the  rea-  Hb  mother  predicted  savagely  that  his 
son  for  thb  phenomenon  was  the  great  “spoilin’  on  that  bad-blooded  young  one 
strain  of  hb  year  of  nursing;  and  indeed  would  bring  her  to  no  good  end,”  and  when, 
throughout  that  period  of  his  life  no  one  at  fifteen,  Susie  began  to  grow  very  pretty 
knew  when  he  slept,  if  ever.  He  was  always  and  saucy  and  wilful  and  to  have  beaux 
up  and  dressed  when  any  one  else  was,  and  come  to  see  her,  the  old  woman  exulted 
late  at  night  we  could  look  across  and  see  openly  over  Lem’s  helpless  anxiety, 
hb  light  still  burning  and  know  that  he  He  was  quite  gray  now,  although  not  yet 
was  rubbing  Lottie’s  back  or  feeding  little  forty-five,  and  so  stooped  that  he  pas^ 
Susie.  for  an  old  man.  He  owned  a  little  farm. 

All  that  was  changed  now,  of  course,  hb  flock  of  sheep  was  the  largest  in  the 
Susie  was  a  strong,  healthy  child  who  slept  township,  and  Susie  was  expected  to  make 
all  through  the  night  in  her  little  crib  by  a  good  marriage  in  spite  of  her  antece- 
her  stepfather’s  corded  bed,  and  in  the  day-  dents. 

time  went  everywhere  he  did.  Wherever  he  And  then  Frank  Gridley’s  oldest  son,  Ed, 
“worked  out”  he  used  to  give  her  her  nap  came  back  from  business  college  with  store 

wrapped  in  a  horse  blanket  on  the  hay  in  clothes  and  city  hats  and  polished  tan  shoes, 

the  barn;  and  he  carried  her  in  a  sling  of  and  began  idling  about,  calling  on  the  girls, 

hb  own  contrivance  up  to  hb  sheep-p)as-  From  the  first,  he  and  Susie  ran  together 

ture.  Old  Ma’am  Warren  disliked  the  like  two  drops  of  water.  Bronson  Perkins, 

pretty,  laughing  child  so  bitterly  that  he  a  cousin  of  mine,  a  big,  silent,  ruminative 

was  loath  to  leave  her  at  home;  but  when  lad  who  had  long  hung  about  Susie,  stood 

he  was  there  with  her,  for  the  first  time  he  no  show  at  all.  One  night  in  county-fair 

asserted  himself  against  hb  mother,  bidding  week,  Susie,  who  had  gone  to  the  fair  with 
her,  when  she  began  to  berate  the  child’s  a  crowd  of  girl  friends,  was  not  at  home  at 
parentage,  to  “be  still!”  with  so  strange  ten  o’clock.  Lem,  sitting  in  hb  doorway 

and  une.xpected  an  accent  of  authority  that  and  watching  the  clock,  heard  the  ap- 

she  was  quite  frightened.  proach  of  the  laughing,  singing  straw-ride 

Susie  was  very  fond  of  her  stepfather  at  in  which  she  had  gone,  with  a  long  breath 

first,  but  when  she  came  of  school  age,  of  relief;  but  the  big  hay- wagon  did  not  stop 

mixed  more  with  the  other  children,  and  at  hb  gate. 

heard  laughing,  contemptuous  remarks  He  c^ed  after  it  in  a  harsh  voice 
about  him,  the  frank  and  devouring  egotbm  and  was  told  that  “  Ed  Gridley  and  she 

of  childhood  made  her  ashamed  of  her  af-  went  off  to  the  hotel  to  get  supper.  He  said 

fection,  ashamed  of  him  with  hb  uncouth  he’d  bring  her  home  later.” 

gait,  hb  mouth  always  sagging  open,  his  Lem  went  out  to  the  barn  and  hitched  up 
stammering,  ignorant  speech,  which  the  the  faster  of  hb  two  heavy  plough-horses 

other  children  amused  themselves  by  mock-  and  drove  from  hb  house  to  Greenton,  eight 

ing,  and  hb  rough  dress.  Though  he  was  miles  and  up-hill,  in  forty-five  minutes, 

prospering  again  with  his  sheep,  owned  the  When  he  went  into  the  hotel,  the  clerk  told 

pasture  and  his  house  now,  and  had  even  him  that  the  two  he  sought  had  had  supper 
built  on  another  room  as  well  as  rep>airing  served  in  a  private  room.  Lem  ascertained 

the  older  part,  he  sp)ent  little  on  his  own  which  room  and  broke  the  door  in  with  one 

adornment.  It  all  went  for  pretty  clothes  heave  of  his  shoulders.  Susie  sprang  up 

for  Susie,  for  better  food,  for  books  and  from  the  disordered  supper-table  and  ran 
pictures,  for  tickets  for  Susie  to  go  to  the  to  him  like  a  frightened  child,  clinging  to 
circus  and  the  county  fair.  Susie  knew  this  him  desperately  and  crying  out  that  Ed 
and  loved  him  by  stealth  for  it,  but  the  in-  scared  her  so! 

tolerably  sensitive  vanity  of  her  twelve  “  It’s  all  right  now,  Susie,”  he  said  gently, 
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not  looking  at  the  man.  “  Poppa’s  come  to 
take  you  home.” 

The  man  felt  his  dignity  wounded  and 
smarted  at  appearing  at  a  disadvantage. 
He  b^an  to  protest  boisterously  and  to  de¬ 
clare  that  he  was  ready  to  marry  the  girl — 
“  now,  this  instant,  if  you  choose !  ” 

Lem  put  one  arm  about  Susie.  “  I  didn’t 
come  to  make  you  marry  her.  I  come  to 
keep  you  frwn  doin’  it,”  he  said,  speaking 
clearly  for  once  in  his  life.  “  Susie  sha’n’t 
marry  a  hound  that’d  do  this.”  And  as  the 
other  advanced  threateningly  on  him,  he 
struck  him  a  great  blow  across  the  mouth 
that  sent  him  unconscious  to  the  ground. 

Then  Lem  went  out,  paid  for  the  broken 
lock,  and  drove  home  with  Susie  behind  the 
foundered  plough-horse. 

The  next  spring  her  engagement  to  Bron¬ 
son  Perkins  was  announced,  though  every¬ 
body  said  they  didn’t  see  what  use  it  was 
for  folks  to  get  engaged  that  couldn’t  ever 
get  married.  Mr.  Perkins,  Bronson’s  fa¬ 
ther,  was  daft,  not  enough  to  send  him  to  the 
asylum,  but  so  that  he  had  to  be  watched 
all  the  time  to  keep  him  from  doing  himself 
a  hurt.  He  had  a  horrid  way,  I  remember, 
of  lighting  matches  and  holding  them  up  to 
his  bared  arm  until  the  smell  of  burning 
flesh  went  sickeningly  through  the  house 
and  sent  some  one  in  a  rush  to  him.  Of 
course  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  bring  a 
young  bride  to  such  a  home.  Apparently 
there  were  years  of  waiting  before  them, 
and  Susie  was  made  of  no  stu£F  to  endure  a 
long  engagement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  married 
that  fall,  as  soon  as  Susie  could  get  her 
things  ready.  Lem  took  old  Mr.  Perkins 
into  the  room  Susie  left  vacant.  “  ’Twon’t 
be  much  more  trouble  taking  care  of  two  old 
people  than  one,”  he  explained  briefly. 

Ma’am  Warren’s  comments  on  this  action 
have  been  embalmed  forever  in  the  delight¬ 
ed  memories  of  our  people.  We  have  a 
taste  for  picturesque  and  forceful  speech. 

From  that  time  we  always  saw  the  lunatic 
and  the  bent  shepherd  together.  The  older 
man  grew  quieter  under  Lem’s  care  than 
he  had  been  for  years,  and  if  he  felt  one  of 
his  insane  impulses  overtaking  him,  ran 
totteringly  to  grasp  his  protector’s  arm  un¬ 
til,  quaking  and  shivering,  he  was  himself 
again.  Lem  used  to  take  him  up  to  the 
sheep-pasture  for  the  day  sometimes.  He 
liked  it  up  there  himself,  he  said,  and  maybe 
’twould  be  good  for  Uncle  Hi.  He  often 


reported  with  pride  that  the  old  man  talked 
as  sensible  as  anybody,  “get  him  off  where 
it’s  quiet.”  Indeed,  when  Mr.  Perkins 
died,  six  years  later,  we  had  forgotten  that 
he  was  anything  but  a  little  queer,  and  he 
had  known  many  happy,  lucid  hours  with 
his  grandchildren. 

Susie  and  Bronson  had  two  boys — sturdy, 
hearty  children,  in  whom  Lem  took  the 
deepest,  shyest  pride.  He  loved  to  take 
them  off  into  the  woods  with  him  and  ex¬ 
ulted  in  their  quick  intelligence  and  strong 
little  bodies.  Susie  got  into  the  way  of 
letting  him  take  a  good  deal  of  the  care  of 
them. 

It  was  Lem  who  first  took  alarm  about 
the  fall  that  little  Frank  had,  down  the 
cellar  stairs.  He  hurt  his  spine  somehow — 
our  local  doctor  could  not  tell  exactly  how 
— and  as  the  injury  only  made  him  limp  a 
little,  nobody  thought  much  about  it,  until 
he  began  to  have  difficulty  in  walking. 
Then  Lem  sent  for  a  doctor  from  Rutland 
who,  as  soon  as  he  examined  the  child, 
stuck  out  his  lower  lip  and  rubbed  his  chin 
ominously.  He  pronounced  the  trouble 
something  with  a  long  name  which  none  of 
us  had  ever  heard,  and  said  that  Frank 
would  be  a  hopeless  cripple  if  it  were  not 
cured  soon.  There  was,  he  said,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  doctor  from  Europe  now  traveling  in 
this  country  who  had  a  wonderful  new 
treatment  for  this  condition.  But  under  the 
circumstances — he  looked  about  the  plain 
farm  sitting-room — he  supposed  that  was 
out  of  the  question. 

:  “  What  did  the  doctor  from  foreign  parts 
ask?”  queried  Bronson,  and,  being  informed 
of  some  of  the  customary  prices  for  major 
(^rations,  fell  back  hopeless.  Susie,  her 
pretty,  childish  face  drawn  and  blanched 
into  a  wan  beauty,  put  her  arms  about  her 
sick  little  son  and  looked  at  her  stepfather. 
He  had  never  failed  her. 

He  did  not  fail  her  now.  He  sold  the 
land  he  had  accumulated  field  by  field;  he 
sold  the  great  flock  of  sheep,  every  one  of 
which  he  could  call  by  name;  he  mortgaged 
the  house  over  the  protesting  head  of  his 
now  bedridden  mother;  he  sold  the  horse 
and  cow,  and  the  very  sticks  of  furniture 
from  the  room  where  Susie  had  grown  up 
and  where  the  crazy  grandfather  of  Susie’s 
children  had  known  a  peaceful  old  age  and 
death.  Little  Frank  was  taken  to  New 
York  to  the  hospital  to  have  the  great 
surgeon  operate  on  him — he  is  there  yet, 
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almost  completely  recovered  and  nearly 
ready  to  come  home. 

Back  in  Hillsboro,  Lem  now  began  life 
all  over  again,  hiring  out  humbly  to  his 
neighbors  and  only  stipulating  that  he 
should  have  enough  free  time  to  take  care 
of  his  mother.  Three  weeks  ago  she  had 
her  last  stroke  of  paralysis  and,  after  lying 
speechless  for  a  few  days,  passed  away, 
grim  to  the  last,  by  the  expression  in  her 
fierce  old  eyes. 

The  day  after  her  funeral  Lem  did  not 
come  to  work  as  he  was  e.xpected.  We  went 
over  to  his  house  and  found,  to  our  conster¬ 
nation,  that  he  was  not  out  of  bed. 

“Be  ye  sick,  Lem?”  asked  my  uncle. 

He  looked  at  us  over  the  bedclothes  with 
his  old  foolish,  apologetic  smile.  “  Kind  o’ 
lazy,  I  guess,”  he  whispered,  closing  his 
eyes. 

The  doctor  w^as  put  out  by  the  irregulari¬ 
ty  of  the  case.  “  I  can’t  make  out  anythin," 
really  the  trouble!”  he  said.  “Only  the 
wheels  don’t  go  round  as  fast  as  they  ought. 
Call  it  failing  heart  action  if  you  want  a 
label.” 

The  wheels  ran  more  and  more  slowly, 
until  it  was  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  before 
long  they  would  stop  altogether.  Susie  and 
Bronson  were  in  New  York  with  little 
Frank,  so  that  Lem’s  care  during  his  last 
days  devolved  on  the  haphazard  services 
of  the  neighbors.  He  was  out  of  his  head 
most  of  the  time,  though  never  violent, 
and  all  through  the  long  nights  lay  flat  on 
his  back,  looking  at  the  ceiling  with  bright, 
blank  eyes,  driving  his  ox-team,  skidding 
logs,  plougUng  in  stony  ground  and  remem¬ 
bering  to  favor  the  off-horse,  whose  wind 
wasn’t  good,  planting,  hoeing,  tending  his 
sheep,  and  teaching  obstinate  lambs  to 
drink.  He  used  quaint,  coaxing  names  for 
these,  such  as  a  mother  uses  for  her  baby. 
He  was  up  in  the  mountain-pasture  a  good 
deal,  we  gathered,  and  at  night,  from  his 
constant  mention  of  how  bright  the  stars 
shone.  And  sometimes,  when  he  was  in 
evident  pain,  his  delusion  took  the  form 
that  Susie,  or  the  little  boys,  had  gone  up 
with  him,  and  got  lost  in  the  woods. 

I  was  on  duty  the  night  he  died.  We 
thought  a  change  was  near,  because  he  had 
lain  silent  all  day,  and  we  hop>ed  he  would 
come  to  himself  when  he  awoke  from  this 
stupor.  Near  midnight  he  began  to  talk 
again,  and  I  could  not  make  out  at  first 
whether  he  was  still  wandering  or  not. 


“Hold  on  hard.  Uncle  Hi,”  I  heard  him 
whisper. 

Later  he  said  clearly — and  then  I  knew 
of  course  that  he  must  be  quite  beside  him¬ 
self — “I’ve  had  an  awful  good  time — liv¬ 
ing!” 

A  sp>oon  fell  out  of  my  hand  and  clattered 
against  a  plate.  He  gave  a  great  start  and 
tried  to  sit  up.  “Yes,  mother — coming!” 
he  called  hoarsely,  and  then  looked  at  me 
with  his  own  eyes.  “  I  must  ha’  forgot  about 
mother’s  bein’  gone,”  he  apologiz^  shcep- 
bhly. 

I  took  advantage  of  this  lucid  interval 
to  try  to  give  him  some  medicine  the  doctor 
had  left.  “Take  a  swallow  of  this,”  I  said, 
holding  the  glass  to  his  lips. 

“What’s  it  for?”  he  asked. 

“It’s  a  heart-stimulant,”  I  explained. 
“The  doctor  said  if  we  could  get  you 
through  to-night  you  have  a  good  chance.” 

His  face  drew  together  in  grotesque  lines 
of  anxiety.  “Little  Frank  worse?” 

“Oh,  no,  he’s  doing  finely.” 

“Susie  all  right?” 

“Why,  yes,”  I  said  wonderingly. 

“Nothing  the  matter  with  W  other 
boy?” 

“Why,  no,  no,”  I  told  hint.  “Every¬ 
body’s  all  right.  Here,  just  take  this 
down.” 

He  turned  away  his  head  on  the  pillow 
and  murmured  something  I  did  not  catch. 
When  I  asked  him  what  he  said,  he  smiled 
feebly  as  in  deprecation  of  his  well-known 
ridiculous  ways.  “  I’m  just  as  much  obliged 
to  you,”  he  said,  “but  if  everybody’s  all 
right,  I  guess  I  won’t  have  any  medicine.” 
He  look^  at  me  earnestly.  “  I’m — I’m  real 
tired,”  he  said. 

It  came  out  in  one  great  breath — appar¬ 
ently  his  last,  for  he  did  not  move  after  that, 
and  his  ugly,  slack-mouthed  face  was  at 
once  quite  still.  Its  expression  made  me 
think  of  the  time  I  had  seen  it  as  a  child,  by 
lantern-light,  as  he  looked  down  at  the 
new-born  lamb  on  his  breast. 

I  am  writing  this  as  the  neighbors  pre¬ 
pare  the  little  house  for  the  funeral  services. 
From  the  next  room  I  hear  the  sound  of 
sweeping,  the  clatter  of  chairs  being  set 
down  on  bare  floors,  and  the  cheerful  bustle 
of  competent,  energetic  women.  I  catch 
the  end  of  a  sentence  one  calls  to  another: 
“  .  .  .  land,  yes,  easy-goin’  enough!  But 
such  an  awful,  slack,  do-less  critter!” 
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C^pyright^  by  TJu  Ridg'm^  Campa^y, 

S<AtOtt  ^Ot€: — With  convincing  clearness,  Mr.  Lawson  in  this  instalment  solves  the 
riddle  of  High-Cost  Living.  He  connects  it  directly  with  a  trick  worked  by  the  System  through 
the  Stock  E^hange.  You  have  been  pilfered  as  well  as  puzzled  by  High-Cost  Living. 
Mr.  Lawson  shows  you  haw  the  thieves  work. 

And  his  exposition  is  so  simple,  so  crystal  dear,  that  all  wiU  comprehend  it — even  those  whose 
work  since  school-days  has  not  compdl^  them  to  do  dose  reasoning. 

He  solves  that  other  riddle — how  the  fruits  of  unexampled  national  prosperity  fall  into  the 
laps  of  the  few,  while  the  many  are  robbed  of  their  proportionate  share.  He  connects  the  rob- 
b^y  directly  with  another  trick  worked  by  the  System  through  thf  Stock  Exchange.  He  will 
sh^  you  how  to  stop  the  thieves. 

It  is  our  bdief  that  Mr.  Lawson  is  making,  in  this  instalment,  the  greatest  constructive 
contribution  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  as  he  admittedly  made  the  greatest  contribution  in  Fren¬ 
zied  Finance"  to  the  destructive  work  which  was  the  crying  need  of  that  hour. 

*^The  Remedy"  aims  to  secure  to  every  man  his  share  in  the  national  prosperity  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  contribution  to  that  prosperity.  That  is  constructive  work  of  the  highest  order. 
And  it  can  be  accomplished  without  any  upheaval.  Without  hurting  any  legitimate  interest. 
Without  destroying  the  necessary  features  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  without  establishing 
a  “Government  by  Bureaus"  at  Washington. 

While  Mr.  Lawson's  usual  style  is  full  of  color  and  heat  and  pictures  and  emotions 
and  passions  and  explosions,  in  this  instalment  he  writes  in  simple,  homely  phrase,  with 
no  imaginative  flights,  without  passion,  without  heat,  almost  without  color.  He  uses  this 
homdy  style  to  get  his  message  straight  home  to  the  mind  of  every  reader  without  any  dis¬ 
tractions  of  pretty  phrasing  or  word-painting.  He  has  selected  every  word,  chiseled  every 
clause,  fitted  every  paragraph  with  foot-rule  accuracy,  as  becomes  word-work  in  fundamentals. 

The  result  is  a  masterpiece  of  constructive  thinking,  of  statesmanship,  and  a  master  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Common  Good. 

TJU  brpHMt  Jzmttd  mb«ve  it  r^rtdzu^/rtm  **ARTC*  by  AUGUSTE  RODIN^  bypermitsitn  ^  tJzt  pubHthtrt,  SmzmU,  Qt  Ct, 
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THE  A-B-C  OF  HIGH-COST  UVING 


IGH  -  COST  living  vitally  affects 
a  people.  The  class  least  affect¬ 
ed,  the  rich,  is  the  smallest  in 
number.  The  middle  class,  while 
very  numerous,  is  not  so  large  as  the  class 
most  vitally  affected,  the  poor. 

Any  word-work  having  for  its  end  the 
education  of  a  people  to  the  cause  of  high- 
cost  living  must  necessarily  be  couched 
in  language  which  the  least  educated, 
political -economy -wise,  can  understand 
easily. 

This  means  that  the  language  employed 
must  be  simple,  the  phrase  pictures  noon¬ 
day  clear,  and  the  whole  unadomedly  two- 
and-two-foury;  that  everything  but  the 
truth  must  be  sacrificed  to  making  the 
reader  see,  lifelike  see,  high-cost  living 
and  its  shudderful  specter,  impossible-to- 
meet-high-cost  living,  their  cause  and  their 
remedy. 

Then  again,  the  pick-and-shovel  lan¬ 
guage  wiiich  can  open  up  a  now-we-\mder- 
stand-it  vision  to  the  economically  una¬ 
wakened  can  also  pilot  the  logic-sharp 
and  statecraft-know-it-all  to  even  by  them 
\mdreamed-of  plunder  siphons  and  pillage 
conduit  cut-offs — though  perhaps  not  as 
interestingly,  as  pleasingly,  as  if  their  word¬ 
way  were  hung  with  the  phrase  technicali¬ 
ties  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

I  trust  that  none  of  my  expert  political- 
economy  readers  will  complain  on  this 
score,  for  the  least  that  a  top>-runged  econo¬ 
mist  can  contribute  to  this  great  cause  is  his 
phrase  luxuries.  Anyway,  in  this  chapter 
I  am  going  to  use  the  language  which  my 
every-day  readers  can  undo^tand  most 
earily.  Now  to  the  fundamentals: 

There  are  four  forms  of  labor  —  body, 
mind,  machinery,  and  capital. 


Mind  labor  is  that  labor  in  which 
the  mind  is  employed.  (There 
are  forms  of  labor  which  combine 
body  and  mind,  but  for  practical 
purposes,  valuation  exchange  pur- 
{x>ses,  they  can  be  separated  easily 
in  their  combined  results.) 

Machinery  labor  is  the  exact  equiva¬ 
lent  of  body  and  mind  labor,  be¬ 
cause  machinery  is  the  accumu¬ 
lated  results  of  body  and  mind 
labor.  The  results  of  machinery 
labor  can  be  apportioned  easily  to 
the  respective  body  and  mind 
parts  which  enter  into  its  creation 
or  possession.  (In  machinery  la¬ 
bor  I  include  animals,  steamships, 
railroads,  etc.) 

Capital  labor  is  the  accumulated  re¬ 
sult  of  body,  mind,  or  machinery 
labor,  or  all  three,  i.  e.,  capital. 

The  true  value  of  labor  — body,  mind, 
machinery,  or  capital — is  the  worth  of  its 
result  to  humanity. 

Nothing  of  value  to  humans  can  come  to 
them  from  the  earth,  the  sea,  or  the  sky, 
without  the  employment  of  body,  mind, 
macdiinery,  or  capital  labor. 

The  sea  may  hold  its  pearls,  the  earth  its 
gold,  the  sky  its  electricity,  the  fish  may  be 
plentiful,  the  fields  full  of  flocks,  the  trees 
hanging  with  fruit,  and  the  air  a  storehouse 
of  earth’s  needed  nitrates,  but  none  is  of 
value  to  hvimans  imtil  hxunans  labor  in  its 
gathering.  In  other  words,  God  has  stored 
for  the  hiunans  of  earth  all  their  necessities, 
but  they  lie  dormant  imtil  human  labor  or 
its  results  are  applied. 


Body  labor  is  that  labor  in  which  In  ^  my  cakmlationa  I  am  going  to 
the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  discmm  values  in  terms  <»f  human  labor, 
employed.  which  means  human  labor  or  its  accumu- 
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lated  results.  I  do  this  because  human 
labor  is  the  best  and  truest  measure  of 
all  material  values;  the  value  of  every  mate¬ 
rial  worth  to  humans  can  be  measured  in 
human  labor  or  human  labor’s  results. 

If  we  would  know  the  true  value  of  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  in  beef,  shoes,  or  pearls, 
we  have  but  to  find  the  amount  of  direct  and 
indirect  labor  which  enters  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  potatoes,  and  then  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  beef,  shoes,  or  p>earls  this  labor, 
measured  by  the  same  standard,  should  pro¬ 
duce. 

ONE  MEASURE  FOR  SHOES  AND  PEARLS 

In  figuring  the  result  of  the  labor  which 
enters  into  the  production  of  the  potatoes, 
beef,  shoes,  or  pearls,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  all  forms  of  human  labor — 
the  capital  labor  accumulated  in  the  land; 
the  machinery  labor  entering  into  the  tilling 
of  the  soil;  the  transportation  of  the  shoes, 
the  herding  of  the  cattle,  or  the  perilous 
diving  for  the  p>earls;  the  mind  labor  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  bookkeeping,  executive,  and 
advertising  departments;  and  the  body 
labor  of  every  kind  which  in  any  way  enters 
into  the  production  of  the  potatoes,  beef, 
shoes,  or  pearls  from  the  time  they  are  in  the 
land,  on  the  hoof,  or  in  the  sea,  until  they 
reach  the  consumer. 

We  could  follow  the  labor  which  enters 
mto  the  price  of  these  or  any  other  produc¬ 
tions  of  humans  into  the  thousand-and-one 
side  channels  of  industry  it  may  traverse 
on  its  road  to  the  other  articles  of  human 
use  of  which  it  becomes  part.  But  it  sufi&ces 
for  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  show  broadly 
that  the  exchange  value  of  the  p>otatoes, 
beef,  shoes,  or  pearls  is  the  value  of  the  la¬ 
bor  (body,  mind,  machinery,  and  capital 
labor)  which  enters  into  the  production  of 
each,  measured  by  the  same  standard. 

An  illustration:  Imagine  a  coimtry  with 
(me  huge  “market.”  The  producers  of  the 
country,  the  people,  deposit  in  the  “mar¬ 


ket”  all  they  jM-oduce,  and  the  “market’s” 
automatic  pricer  tags  on  each  its  exchange 
value  —  exchange  -  into  -  other  -  productions 
value.  In  making  this  price  the  automatic 
pricer  takes  into  consideration  only  the 
amount  and  the  grade  of  labor  (body,  mind, 
machinery,  and  capital  labor)  and  the  in¬ 
cidentals  (Government  taxes)  which  enter 
into  pr(xluction. 

The  “market’s”  business  would  be  very 
simple  if  the  automatic  pricer  contained  no 
possibility  of  cheating  by  the  “market” 
fetchers  or  takers,  the  producers  or  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

If  the  people  of  the  whole  country  pro¬ 
duced  only  as  much  as  they  consumed,  then 
when  all  the  jjeople  had  brought  their  pro¬ 
ductions  and  later  ex(dianged  them  for  their 
necessities,  the  “market”  would  be  empty, 
and  all  the  citizens  of  the  coxmtry  would  be 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  each  had  his 
proportionate  share. 

Some  would  bring  more  than  others  be¬ 
cause  they  had  worked  harder  or  more 
intelligently,  because  they  had  invented,  6 
or  had  been  more  fortunate  in  finding 
Nature’s  treasures;  and  they  would  take 
more  away. 

THE  REASON  FOR  MONEY 

.  But  in  a  country’s  producing  and  con¬ 
suming  business  it  would  be  impossible  for 
this  wholesale  exchange  to  be  made  in  the 
things  themselves,  and  the  “market’s” 
automatic  pricer  would  be  driven  to  use  a 
token  of  value — money — dollars.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  these  dollars  at  the  beginning  would 
be  the  total  of  the  price  of  all  the  things 
brought  to  the  “market.”* 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  price  would  be 
made  automatically,  and  in  the  making 
nothing  would  be  taken  into  consideration 

*That  there  may  be  no  confusion.  I  will  say  that  when  I 
use  the  term  “brought  to  the  market,"  I  do  not  mean  it 
literally.  For  instance,  in  addition  to  all  the  things  actu¬ 
ally  produced  there  would  be  land,  and  for  its  original  value 
money  would  be  issued  as  if  it  were  so  much  product. 
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but  the  amount  of  body,  mind,  machinery, 
and  capital  labor,  and  the  community’s 
charges — taxes — which  entered  into  the 
production  of  each  of  the  different  things. 
Real-estate  value  produced  during  the  year 
would  be  as  much  a  product  of  the  people 
as  com  or  machinery,  and  would  be  treated 
just  the  same  as  any  of  the  more  p>erishable 
products,  and  its  value  would  be  fixed  in 
terms  of  human  labor. 

As  the  automatic  pricer  would  be  able 
on  January  first  to  foresee  all  changes  which 
would  for  any  reason  take  place  during  the 
year,  it  would  make  perfect  allowance  for 
them — the  total  of  its  prices  would  be  the 
sum  of  all  the  productions  deposited  and 
taken  out  during  the  year. 

At  the  beginning  the  tokens  of  value — 
money — would  be  placed  in  the  automatic 
pricer’s  hopper  and  would  belong  to  the 
“market” — would  belong  to  all  the  people, 
the  people  who  established  and  owned  the 
“market” — and  none  of  this  money  would 
be  of  value  until  issued  “out,”  and  could 
be  issued  “out”  only  for  the  things  de¬ 
posited,  and  only  then  at  a  fair  price,  the 
automatic  pricer’s  price. 

WHAT  IS  A  LUXURY  ? 

As  the  p>eople  deposited  their  produc¬ 
tions,  they  would  take  from  the  hopp>er  the 
number  of  dollars  the  automatic  pricer 
tagged  upon  the  different  things  deposited. 

If  nothing  was  taken  out  until  all  the 
year’s  productions  had  been  put  in,  the 
“market”  would  have  all  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  the  people  all  of 
the  money. 

Then  the  p>eople  would  return  the  money 
to  the  hopper  and,  in  exchange,  take  out 
their  necessities. 

(The  economist-sharp  divides  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  people  into  necessities  and 
luxuries.  I  will  speak  all  through  my  work 
of  all  the  things  that  people  consume  as 
their  necessities,  for  no  rule  can  separate 


necessities  from  luxuries.  At  one  stage  of 
the  American  people’s  existence  a  gun  and 
a  tent  were  necessities,  and  a  sewing- 
machine  was  a  luxury.  The  sewing-machine 
then  became  a  necessity  and  the  gun  and 
tent  a  luxury.  To-day,  moving-picture 
shows,  phonographs,  and  automobiles  are 
necessities — must  be,  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  sacrifice  their  coal,  flour,  and  clothing, 
their  bodies’  comforts,  their  minds’  peace, 
and  mortgage  their  future,  for  these  pos¬ 
sessions.) 

IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  “MARKET” 
HOPPER 

The  man  who  brought  a  hundred  bushels 
of  com  to  the  “market,”  and  found  the 
automatic  pricer’s  price  seventy-five  cents 
|>er  bushel,  would  take  from  the  hopper 
seventy-five  dollars,  which  later  he  would 
return  for  three  hundred  p>ounds  of  beef, 
marked  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  Thus 
the  producer  of  com  and  the  producer  of 
beef  would  know,  in  making  the  exchange, 
that  the  same  value  of  labor — body,  mind, 
machinery,  and  capital  labor — which  would 
produce  a  hundred  bushels  of  com,  would 
produce  three  hundred  pounds  of  beef. 
The  amoimts  and  qualities  of  the  several 
kinds  of  labor  might  vary,  but  the  total 
value  of  all  the  kinds  employed  would  be 
the  same. 

After  all  the  exchanges  had  been  made, 
all  things  produced  in  the  country  would 
have  been  in  the  “market”  and  out  of  the 
“market,”  and  all  the  money  of  the  people 
would  have  been  in  the  hopp>er,  out  of  the 
hopper,  and  back  again  into  the  hopper, 
for  the  next  year’s  trading. 

As  the  coimtry  grew,  the  “market” 
would  contain  at  all  times  a  large  amount 

the  things  produced  by  the  {>eople,  and 
the  people  would  have  at  all  times  a  large 
part  of  the  total  issued  money  in  their  pos¬ 
session.  Being  able  at  any  time  to  “mar¬ 
ket”  thdr  productions  for  money,  they 
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would  deposit  productions  and  take  out 
money  only  as  they  required  it. 

As  the  country  continued  to  grow,  they 
would  cease  depositing  in  the  “market,” 
taking  out  money,  and  returning  money 
in  exchange  for  their  necessities,  and  instead 
consumers  would  pay  their  money  directly 
to  producers  for  the  necessities,  and  pro¬ 
ducers  would  return  the  money  to  consu¬ 
mers  for  their  labor  on  new  productions. 

A  would  buy  of  B  the  com  produced  by 
B,  paying  him  in  money. 

B  would  buy  of  C  the  shoes  produced 
by  C,  paying  C  with  the  money  received 
from  A. 

And  C  would  buy  of  A  the  beef  produced 
by  A,  paying  him  with  the  money  he,  C, 
had  received  from  B,  who  in  turn  had  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  A. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  PRICER  AT  WORK 

But  all  the  time  the  automatic  pricer 
would  keep  accurate  count  of  each  of  the 
things  produced  in  the  country,  and  all  the 
different  grades  of  labor  employed,  and  all 
the  different  kinds  of  machinery  at  work, 
and  all  the  uses  to  which  capital  was  put, 
to  the  end  that,  notwithstanding  the  many 
wheels  within  wheels,  it  might  arrive  at  the 
correct,  the  just  price  on  all  things  pro¬ 
duced  and  consumed  in  the  country. 

And  the  job  of  this  automatic  p  icer,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  multiplicity  of  wheels 
within  wheels,  would  not  be  so  confusing. 
For  bear  in  mind  that  the  automatic  pricer 
would  be  governed  entirely  in  its  price¬ 
making  by  the  worth  to  the  community  of 
the  labor  which  entered  into  the  production 
of  each  thing,  and  that  it  would  make  in  its 
price-making  the  correct,  the  just  allow¬ 
ance  in  labor  value  for  every  act  of  the 
human  or  his  accumulated  labor’s  results 
which  in  any  way  had  part  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  anything  brought  to  the  market. 

This  is  how  it  would  work  out  to  the  cor¬ 
rect,  the  just  price: 


(a)  When  the  record  of  the  yearly  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  country  showed  that  the  people  had 
not  produced  as  much  as  they  had  consumed, 
that  is,  that  they  were  eating  into  their 
accumulated  surplus  of  other  years — there¬ 
by  showing  either  that  they  had  raised  their 
standard  of  living  without  warrant,  or  that 
their  production  had  fallen  off  while  their 
consumption,  their  standard  of  living,  was 
the  same  as  the  year  before — then  the  auto¬ 
matic  pricer  would  raise  the  price  all  round, 
so  that  when  the  people  bought  they  would 
receive  less  for  their  dollars  than  they  had 
received  the  year  before. 

And  the  people,  by  receiving  less  for  their 
dollars,  would  know  either  that  they  were 
producing  less  than  they  had  produced  the 
year  before,  or  that  they  were  consuming 
more  without  having  produced  more — either 
that  their  standard  of  living  had  risen 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction,  or  that  while  their  standard  of 
living  was  the  same,  their  production  had 
fallen  off. 

The  people  would  require  no  other  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  condition  of  the  country’s 
prosperity  than  the  cost  of  their  living — in 
other  words,  seeing  that  the  price  of  their 
necessities  was  on  the  increase,  they  would 
know  that  the  country  was  nmning  behind, 
that  times  were  poor,  or  that  they  soon 
would  be. 

(b)  When  the  records  of  the  year  showed 
an  increase  in  production  over  consumption, 
the  prices  would  be  dropped  all  round, 
and  the  people,  receiving  more  for  their 
dollars  than  the  year  before,  would  know 
either  that  they  had  produced  more  with¬ 
out  expending  additional  body,-  mind, 
machinery,  or  capital  labor  in  the  whole 
production,  or  that  they  had  been  less  ex¬ 
travagant  in  their  standard  of  living.  In 
other  words,  the  people  would  know  by  the 
drop  in  the  price  of  the  things  which  en¬ 
tered  into  their  living  that  prosperity  was 
on  the  increase. 
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(c)  Or  the  automatic  pricer  could  do 
this:  When  the  year’s  record  showed  that  the 
total  production  had  increased  materially, 
with  the  standard  of  living  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  the  same,  the  automatic  pricer  might 
cause  the  Government  to  issue  additional 
money.  And  this  additional  money  would 
be  deposited  in  the  automatic  pricer’s  hop¬ 
per  to  be  exchanged  for  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction. 

(d)  At  each  year’s  price-making,  when  the 
records  showed  that  certain  industries,  for  any 
reason— fire,  famine,  or  failure  of  crops,  or 
increased  production — were  changing  their 
relation  to  the  production  of  other  things,  the 
automatic  pricer  would  dter  the  price  all 
round  or  in  part  to  take  care  of  the  more 
or  less  of  the  body,  mind,  machinery,  or 
capital  labor  which  entered  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  different  things. 

When  the  records  showed  that,  because 
of  increased  production  over  consiunption, 
the  people  were  keeping  on  hand  in  their 
own  storehouses  vast  amounts  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  instead  of  putting  them  in  the 
“market”  or  directly  exchanging  them  with 
the  consumers;  or  were  using  these  accu¬ 
mulated  productions  as  a  basis  of  credit; 
or  were  using  their  money,  accumulated  in 
their  own  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  others 
to  whom  it  had  been  loaned,  to  produce 
more  things  or  to  accumulate  the  things 
already  produced — then  the  automatic  pricer 
would  cause  to  be  issued  statements  to 
the  effect  that,  while  the  people  supposed 
the  total  amount  of  all  their  “money”  was 
that  which  had  been  issued  “out”  by  the 
“market,”  the  total  amount  was,  in  fact, 
more,  because  of  the  system  of  .credits, 
credits  based  up>on  money,  and  credits 
based  upon  things  produced,  and  credits 
based  upon  other  cr^ts. 

(Again,  that  there  may  be  no  confusion, 
when  I  speak  of  an  increased  production 
over  consumption  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  all  of  the  increased  production 
consbts  of  tangible  things  newly  created; 
for  a  part  of  the  increased  production  may 
be  created  in  the  sense  that  things  already 
created  have,  because  of  conditions,  in¬ 
creased  in  their  labor  value.) 

When  the  business  of  the  country  grew  to 
vast  proportions,  and  the  wheels  within 
wheels  grew  to  a  most  confusing  number, 
and  the  people’s  productions  in  the  “mar¬ 


ket”  and  in  their  own  storehouses  and  in 
transit  were  vast,  and  the  people  were  buy¬ 
ing  a  part  of  what  they  consumed  from  the 
producers  of  other  countries,  and  were  sell¬ 
ing  a  f)art  of  what  they  produced  to  the 
consumers  of  other  countries — even  then 
the  automatic  pricer  would  continue  to 
make  prices  as  correctly  and  as  easily  as  at 
first. 

The  foregoing  illustration  is  to  show  that 

When  the  coimtry’s  production  only 
equals  the  people’s  consumption  and  there  is 
neither  surplus  nor  deficit,  prices  must  re¬ 
main  stationary — there  must  be  stationary- 
cost  living. 

When  the  country  is  producing  less  than 
its  people  consume,  the  deficit  must  cause 
higher  prices — there  must  be  high-cost  liv¬ 
ing. 

When  a  free-and-equal-peopled  country 
is  producing  more  than  its  p>eople  consume, 
their  necessities  must  drop  in  price — there 
must  be  low-cost  li\Tng. 

Conversely,  it  shows  that 

When  prices  remain  stationary,  the  peo¬ 
ple  know  that  production  and  consumption 
are  equal,  that  there  is  no  deficit  or  surplus, 
that  the  coimtry’s  prosperity  or  lack  of  it 
remains  stationary. 

When  prices  increase,  the  people  know 
that  production  is  less  than  consumption, 
that  there  is  a  deficit,  that  the  country  is 
not  prosperous. 

When  prices  decrease,  the  people  know 
that  production  is  greater  th^  consump¬ 
tion,  that  there  is  a  surplus,  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  prosperous. 

When  the  records  show  that  producrtion 
is  greater  than  consumption  and  that  there 
to  a  surplus,  and  at  the  same  time  prices 
increase  instead  of  decrease,  it  to  proof  pos¬ 
itive  that  there  to  cheating  in  the  price¬ 
making  of  the  people’s  productions.  And 

The  only  place  where  cheating  can  enter 
into  the  price-making  of  a  people’s  pro¬ 
ductions  to  in  the  false  measuring,  hy  a  hrick 
in  the  market-place,  of  the  amount  of  the 
capital  labor  which  enters  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  people’s  necessities. 

.  And  this  false  measuring  to-day  to  done 
through  the  Stock  Exchange. 
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Let  my  reader  keep  his  finger  on  this 
point  while  I  lead  him  toward  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  place  where  the  cheating  is 
done — for  there  is  gigantic  cheating  being 
done  in  the  United  States:  where  the  false 
measuring  is  dene,  in  capital  labor,  which 
is  the  accumulated  result  of  body,  mind, 
and  machinery  labor— for  there  is  mon> 
atrous  false  measuring  being  done  in  the 
United  States;  where  the  big  trick  is  turned 
—for  there  is  a  big  trick  being  turned  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Prosperity  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  forty  years  has  been  so  great  that  it  has 
struck  an  average  surplus  balance  each  year  of 
over  2000  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased  steadily  instead  of  de¬ 
creasing. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PRICE-MAKING 

There  are  but  five  charges  entering  into 
the  price-making  of  any  of  the  people’s  pro¬ 
ductions:  raw  material,  labor  necessary  to 
turn  raw  material  into  usable  form,  inci¬ 
dentals  (Government  taxes,  etc.),  capital 
employed,  and  profit. 

The  total  of  these  five  charges  makes  the 
Intimate  price  of  anything  produced  by 
humans. 

Raw  material.  The  charges  entering  into 
the  cost  of  raw  material  are  the  same  as 
those  entering  into  finished  product — labor 
(body,  mind,  and  machinery),  capital,  in¬ 
cidentals  (Government  taxes),  and  profit. 
The  legitimate  price  of  raw  material  is  that 
price  which  will  return  to  the  humans  who 
produce  it  an  equivalent  of  all  the  costs 
entering  into  its  production,  including  a 
fair  profit. 

Labor.  The  legitimate  cost  of  labor  is 
the  total  cost  of  all  the  labor — every  form 
of  human  and  machinery  labor,  all  adver¬ 
tising,  rent,  distribution  and  executive  ex¬ 
penses — which  enters  into  the  turning  of 
the  raw  material  into  usable  form,  at  the 
world’s  going  wage.  And  this  wage  or 
charge  must  be  such  as  will  enable  all 
humans  engaged  in  the  production,  and 
their  dep>endents,  to  secure  from  such  wage 
the  going  standard  of  living  for  themselves 
and  tbeir  dependents,  and  in  addition  the 
necessary  surplus  for  old  age  and  rainy 
days,  and  the  payment  of  such  wage  to 
machinery  as  will  admit  of  repairs  and  re¬ 
plenishments,  at  the  going  standard  of  wage 
for  machinery. 


Incidentals.  The  cost  of  incidentals  is 
the  total  cost  of  all  taxes  which  by  the 
going  standard  should  burden  the  price  of 
what  a  people  produce. 

Capital.  The  cost  of  capital  employed 
is  arrived  at  by  charging  the  going  rate 
or  capital  similarly  employed,  such  charge 
to  cover  capital  directly  or  indirectly 
employed  in  the  production;  and  in  the 
calculation  there  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  safety  or  the  hazard  of  the 
capital. 

Profit.  Profit  should  be  arrived  at  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  conditions 
surrounding  each  individual  price-making — 
allowing  for  legitimate  monopoly — patent 
monopoly,  ownership  of  mine,  quarry,  dock, 
railroad-rights-of-way  monop>oly — and  the 
world  supply  -  and  -  demand  competition 
standard  of  profits. 

The  total  of  these  five  charges — the 
charges  for  raw  material,  for  labor,  for  in¬ 
cidentals,  for  capital,  and  for  profit — make 
the  legitimate  price  of  everything  produced 
by  humans,  and  I  will  show  now  through 
which  one  of  these  fundamentals  of  price¬ 
making  the  trick  is  worked  that  causes  high- 
cost  living. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  HIGH-COST  LIVING 

In  the  United  States  during  the  past 
forty  years  prosperity  has  reigned.  No 
one  disputes  this.  It  has  been  proved  be¬ 
yond  question  in  numerous  ways: 

Production  and  consumption  statistics 
show  it. 

THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY  FORTY 
YEARS  AGO  WAS  TWENTY -FIVE  BILLION 
DOLLARS.  TO-DAY  IT  IS  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
THIRTY-ONE  BILLION  DOLURS. 

THIS  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-ONE  BILLIONS 
IS  NOT  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  WHOLE 
PEOPLE,  THE  ONES  WHO  PRODUCED  IT  AND 
WHO  NOW  NUMBER  ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS 
OF  PEOPLE.  BUT  OVER  THREE-FOURTHS  OF 
IT  IS  POSSESSED  BY  TEN  THOUSAND  OF 
THE  ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE. 

Sixty  billion  dollars  of  the  nation’s  wealth 
'  b  represented  in  stocks  and  bonds.  Stocks 
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and  bonds  are  the  pap>er  titles  of  ownership 
to  the  nation’s  incorporated  industries. 

Over  fifty-five  billion  dollars  of  this  sixty 
billions  represented  by  stocks  and  bonds  hs^ 
come  into  existence  during  the  past  forty 
years. 

Forty  years  ago  the  stocks  and  bonds 
which  represented  the  actual  capital  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  nation’s  industries  (five  billions) 
called  for  an  annual  interest  charge  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  That 
is,  forty  years  ago,  in  the  making  of  the  prices 
of  the  people’s  productions  which  were  to 
be  consumed,  there  was  added  each  year  to 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  labor,  inci¬ 
dentals,  and  profit  charges,  two  himdred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  or  five  i>er 
cent.,  the  going  rate  on  capital,  on  the 
five  billions  of  capital  employed. 

Bear  in  mind  ^t  the  only  right  attach¬ 
ing  to  this  five  billions  to  charge  the 
people,  through  cost  of  living,  two  himdred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  each  year,  was 
that  it  was  real  capital,  that  it  was  five 
billions  of  accumulated  earnings  of  labor — 
body,  mind,  machinery,  and  capital  labor. 

To^ay,  when  prices  are  made  up  for  the 
productions  of  the  American  people,  there 
is  added  to  the  raw  material,  labor,  inci¬ 
dentals,  and  profit  charges,  another  charge, 
of  3000  million  dollars.  In  other  words,  the 
owners  of  the  sixty  billions  of  stocks  and  bonds 
take  each  year,  through  the  cost  of  the  people's 
living,  3000  millions,  for  which  they  give 
nothing  in  return  but  the  use  for  a  year  of  the 
capital  the  people  require  in  the  running  of 
their  industries. 

Now  keep  your  finger  on  this: 

The  proUem  of  high-cost  living  centers 
in  this  sixty  billion  dollars  of  capi^  stocks 
and  bonds. 

If  the  sixty  billions  of  stocks  and  bonds 
is  real  capital,  the  people  should  pay  to  its 
owners  the  3000  millions  each  year,  for  that 
is  what  the  use  of  sixty  billions  of  real  cap¬ 
ital  is  worth  in  the  world’s  markets. 

But  If  any  part  of  it  is  counterfeit  capital, 
the  people  are  being  robbed  of  all  that  they 
pay  for  the  use  of  &e  counterfeit  part. 

If  the  sixty  billions  were  owned  by  all  the 
pei^le,  that  is,  if  the  people  themselves 
paid  themselves  each  year  the  3000  millions 
for  its  use,  no  great  ham  could  come  to  the 


people  by  such  payment,  even  though  the 
sixty  billions  were  largely  or  all  counterfeit. 

IF  FORTY  BILLIONS  OF  THE  SIXTY  BIL¬ 
LION  DOLLARS  BELONGS  TO  TEN  THOUSAND 
PEOPLE  OUT  OF  A  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  OF 
PEOPLE.  AND  THESE  TEN  THOUSAND  RE¬ 
CEIVE  FOR  IT  2000  MILLIONS  PAID  BY  ALL 
THE  PEOPLE.  AND  IF  FORTY  BILLIONS  OF  THE 
SIXTY  BILLIONS  IS  COUNTERFEIT.  THEN  THE 
PEOPLE  NOT  ONLY  ARE  BEING  ROBBED  BUT 
ARE  BEING  ENSLAVED.  FOR  THE  ANNUAL 
PAYMENT  THEY  MAKE  TO  THE  TEN  THOU¬ 
SAND  ON  THE  COUNTERFEIT  CAPITAL  WILL  IN 
TIME  EAT  UP  ALL  THE  WEALTH  OF  THE 
PEOPLE,  AND  THEY  WILL  THEN  BE  SLAVES  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THEY  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  EXIST  ONLY 
BY  THE  SUFFERANCE  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND 
OWNERS  OF  TWO-THIRDS  OF  THE  NATION’S 
STOCKS  AND  BONDS. 

Keep  your  finger  on  this,  too: 

OVER  FORTY  BILLIONS  OF  THE  SIXTY 
BILLIONS  OF  STOCKS  AND  BONDS  CAPITAL 
IS  COUNTERFEIT.  THIS  OVER  FORTY  BIL¬ 
LIONS  REPRESENTED  WHEN  ISSUED  NO  AC¬ 
CUMULATED  UBOR-BODY,  MIND,  MACHIN¬ 
ERY,  OR  CAPITAL  UBOR.  IT  REPRESENTED 
NOTHING  BUT  A  TRICK.  AND  THIS  FORTY 
BILLIONS  HCTITIOUS  CAPITAL  IS  LARGELY 
OWNED  BY  TEN  THOUSAND  PEOPLE  WHO 
EVERY  YEAR  RECEIVE  2000  MILLION  DOL¬ 
LARS  INTEREST  FOR  IT. 

In  other  words,  ten  thousand  p)eople  col¬ 
lect  an  annual  tribute  of  2000  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  whole  American  people. 
And  it  is  this  2000  millions  of  dollars,  added 
each  year  to  the  price  of  the  people’s  ne¬ 
cessities,  which,  in  conjunction  with  another 
enormous  amount  taken  in'  another  way 
through  the  Stock  Exchange,  has  brought 
high-cost  living. 

And  the  instrument  through  which  the 
trick  is  worked  is  the  Sto^  Exchange. 
Tariff,  trusts,  transportation  and  insurance 
frauds,  and  the  Money  Trust,  are  but  the 
subsidiary  agents  of  the  princip>al  instruments 
— stocks  and  bonds  and  the  Stock  Exchange. 

If  this  trick  is  to  continue  to  work,  the 
American  people  will  be  enslaved,  abso¬ 
lutely  and  completely  enslaved.  The  trick 
will  continue  to  work  unless  the  Stock  Ex- 
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change  is  dosed,  dosed  so  far  as  gambling 
is  concerned. 

HOW  THE  TRICK  WORKS 

Stocks  and  bonds  are  pai>er  titles  to  the 
ownership  of  the  people’s  incorporated  in¬ 
dustries. 

A  certain  cotton  mill  is  worth  one  million 
dollars.  The  form  its  capital  takes  is  stocks 
and  bonds.  Any  one  possessed  of  this  mil¬ 
lion  of  stocks  and  bonds  owns  the  mill. 
Any  one  possessed  of  a  majority — ^fifty-one 
per  cent — of  this  million  controls  the  mill. 

Its  owner,  or  controller,  in  making  up  the 
prices  of  eadi  year’s  productions,  figures  the 
cost  of  raw  material,  labor,  inddentals, 
profit,  and  then  adds  to  the  prices  thus  made 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  five  per  cent.,  for  the 
use  of  the  million  dollars  capital  employed. 

The  stocks  and  bonds  are  traded  in  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Any  owner  of  them 
wishing  to  sell  employs  a  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  who  for  a  commission 
offers  them  in  the  Stock  Exchange  to  any  who 
want  to  buy.  And  any  one  wanting  to  buy, 
employs  another  member  of  the  Exchange 
to  “take”  them  when  the  first,  or  selling 
member,  offers  them  at  the  “market  price.” 

The  original  “market  price”  is  “F>ar,”  a 
hundred  dollars  per  share  or  p>er  bond. 
The  price  is  “par”  because  the  ownership  of 
a  hundred-dollar  share  or  bond  brings  to 
its  owner  five  dollars  per  year,  five  per 
cent. — the  going  rate  on  capital. 

If  the  pro^iects  are  good  for  the  mill’s 
earning  and  i)aying  more  than  five  dollars 
upon  each  share  or  bond,  the  price  will  rise 
above  “par.”  If  the  prospects  are  poor  for 
its  continuing  to  earn  five  dollars,  the  price 
will  drop  below  “p>ar.” 

The  reason  the  hundred-dollar  share  pays 
five  d<^lars  per  year  to  its  owner  is  that  it 
represents  a  himdred  dollars  of  accumulated 
labor  (body,  mind,  machinery,  or  capital 
labor),  and,  being  employed  in  the  mill’s 
production,  it  is  entitl^  to  five  dollars  per 
year,  as  if  it  had  been  the  labor  of  four 
$i.2S-a-day  human  operatives. 

It  does  not  matter  to  the  jieople  who  pro¬ 
duce  and  consume  the  things  wUch  the  cap>- 
ital  labor  assists  in  producing,  whether  the 
himdred-dollar  stock  or  bond,  which  is  the 
right  to  collect  annually  five  dollars,  came 
into  existence  through  body,  mind,  machin¬ 
ery,  or  capital  labor;  whether  it  came 
through  the  direct  expenditure  of  body 


or  mind  or  machinery  or  capital  labor; 
whether  it  came  into  existence  through 
inventions,  increase  in  land  values,  discov¬ 
ery  of  mines,  or  whatever.  All  that  is,  or 
should  be,  of  importance  to  them  is  that 
they,  the  people,  humanity,  received  a  bene¬ 
fit,  the  equivalent  of  one  himdred  dollars, 
which  is  the  p>erpetual  right  to  take  five 
dollars  annually — that  is,  that  at  the  time 
the  himdred-dollar  stock  or  bond  was  issued, 
it  w'as  exchanged  for  a  hundred  dollars’ 
worth  of  accumulated  labor  or  accumulated 
labor’s  results.* 

IF  THIS  HUNDRED-DOLLAR  STOCK  OR  BOND, 
A  LEGITIMATE  INSTRUMENT  FOR  THE  COL¬ 
LECTION  OF  nVE  DOLURS  PER  YEAR.  IS  BY 
A  TRICK  TURNED  INTO  A  TWO-HUNDRED-DOL- 
LAR  INSTRUMENT  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
TEN  DOLLARS,  WITHOUT  ADDING  ANOTHER 
HUNDRED  DOLURS’  WORTH  OF  UBOR-BODY, 
MIND,  MACHINERY.  OR  CAPITAL— THE  PEOPLE 
ARE  ROBBED  OF  THE  ADDITIONAL  FIVE  DOL¬ 
URS  PER  YUR  JUST  AS  SURELY  AS  IF  THE 
OWNER  OF  THE  HUNDRED-DOLUR  STOCK  OR 
BOND  HAD.  WHEN  COLLECTING  THE  LEGITI¬ 
MATE  FIVE  DOLURS  FOR  INTEREST.  STOLEN 
ANOTHER  FIVE  DOLURS-STOLEN  IT  FROM 
THE  ONES  FROM  WHOM  THE  FIRST  OR  LEGITI¬ 
MATE  FIVE  DOLURS  WAS  TAKEN-THE  PEO¬ 
PLE  WHO  PAID  IT  THROUGH  THE  ADDITION  OF 
FIVE  DOLURS  TO  THE  PRICE  OF  THE  THINGS 
THEY  CONSUME. 

If  the  owners  of  the  million-doUar  cotton 
mill’s  stocks  and  bonds,  which  are  the  right 

*The  are  defrauded  through  the  Uter  operation  of 

the  Stock  Exchan^  trick  when  the  corporation,  trust,  or 
aaaodatian  which  issues  its  Sioo  stock  or  bond  disposa  of 
it  to  the  System  for  less  real  money,  or  real  money  equiva¬ 
lent.  than  the  amount  the  people  are  deceived  into  believ- 
their  treasury  receives  for  it. 

n  other  words,  if  the  corporation,  trust,  or  assodatioo 
actually  received  a  hundred  dollars  for  each  Sioo  stock  or 
bond  it  issues,  such  Sioo  stock  or  bond  would  be  worth  its 
face  value — subject,  of  course,  to  the  legitimate  hazards  of 
the  bui^ess  done  by  such  corporation,  trust,  or  association 
— because  it  could  be  used  in  the  legitimate  bosiness  of  the 
corporation  to  cam  five  dollars  per  year,  the  world's  going 
rate  for  a  hundred  dollars  real  capitaL  And  the  corpora¬ 
tion  which  issued  such  Sioo  stock  or  bond  would  have  the 
r^t,  the  leptimate  ri^t.  to  add  five  dollars  to  the  prm 
oftiie  goods  it  produced,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  le^ti- 
mate  cost  charges. 

But  if  such  corporation,  trust,  or  association  issued  its 
$100  stock  or  bond  and  received  but  twenty-five  dcdlais  for 
it — even  though  later  the  one  to  whom  it  had  been  sold  for 
twenty-five  doUats  resold  it  to  the  people  for  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars — it  would,  by  adding,  to  the  le^timate  cost  of  the  goods 
it  produced,  five  dollars  for  capital  employed,  be  defraudiiH 
the  people  out  of  S3.7S  on  each  five  doUais  collected  throum 
the  price  of  its  productions  sold  to  the  people.  For  its  only 
capital  charge  Aould  be  li.zs,  because  it  had  recaved  ao- 
tually  only  twenty-fire  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  capital 
which  was  represented  by  its  stocks  and  bonds. 
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to  collect  annually  from  the  people  fifty 
thousand  dollars — the  right  to  collect  it 
cause  that  amount  has  been  added  to  the 
price  of  the  necessities  of  the  people  which 
the  mill  produces — use  this  right  fraudu¬ 
lently  in  such  a  way  that  when  they  collect 
the  fifty  thousand  dollars  they  collect  an¬ 
other  6ity  thousand  through  adding  it  to 
the  price  of  the  productions  of  the  mills, 
then  the  people  are  robbed  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  And  this  class  of  robbery  causes 
high-cost  living,  notwithstanding  that  the 
country  is  prosperous  and  producing  a  sur¬ 
plus  which  should  make  for  low-cost  living.* 

This  is  what  is  being  done  and  has  b^n 
done  during  the  p>ast  forty  years: — ^The 
cotton  mill,  by  a  trick,  has  been  able  to 
turn  its  one  Wlion  dollars  of  stocks  and 
bonds  into  two  millions,  four  millions,  four¬ 
teen  millions,  and  through  them  to  collect 
from  the  American  p>eople,  through  the  cost 
of  their  living,  two  times,  four  times,  four¬ 
teen  times  as  much  as  it  should  have 
collected.  And  what  has  been  done  in  the 
cotton  mill  has  been  done  in  almost  all  the 
other  industries  of  the  American  people. 

AND  THE  TRICK  BY  WHICH  IT  HAS  BEEN 
DONE  IS  WORKED  THROUGH  THE  STOCK  EX¬ 
CHANGE  AS  NOW  ORGANIZED  AND  OPERATING. 

Some  years  ago  the  woolen  mills  and 
other  mills,  along  with  steel,  coal,  beef, 
shoes,  and  railroads — all  the  industries  of 
the  American  people — like  the  million-doUar 
cotton  mill  before  it  became  the  subject  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  trick,  were  valued  le¬ 
gitimately  and,  like  the  million-dollar  cotton 
mill,  were  making  their  prices  of  the  people’s 
necessities  on  a  basis  of  the  legitimate  cost 
of  the  raw  material,  labor,  incidentals,  cap>- 
ital,  and  profit.  And  at  the  time  this  was 
being  done,  the  stocks  and  bonds  which 
represented  the  nation’s  industries  amoimt- 
ed  to  what  might  have  grown  legitimately 
to  twenty  billion  dollars  to-day  instead  of 
the  present  sixty  billions. 

Then  the  trick  was  invented  by  which 
there  has  since  come  into  existence  a  coxm- 
terfeit  forty  billions. 

*My  critica  may  tay  that  thia  robb^  cf  the  people 
through  the  hi^  coat  of  their  neceaaities  ia  confined  aoldy 
to  noo-competitlve  industnea,  the  ao-called  monopoliea.  and 
that  the  competitive  industriea  which  have  been  included  in 
tlM  total  of  auty  billions  of  stocks  and  bonds  can  not  add 
interest  charges  on  counterfeit  capital  to  the  price  of  their 
commodities  because  competition  would  take  away  their 
market.  I  intend  to  make  clear  in  a  later  chapter  that 
competitive  as  well  as  non-competitive  industries  rob  the 
people,  by  the  same  Stock  Exchange  trick. 


Then  it  was  that  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  present  disastrous  high-cost  living. 

FOR,  BY  THIS  TRICK.  THERE  IS  ADDED  EACH 
YEAR  TO  THE  PRICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE’S  NE¬ 
CESSITIES  2000  MILLION  DOLLARS  MORE 
THAN  SHOULD  BE  ADDED. 


WHAT  IS  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE? 

To  comprehend  high-cost  living,  its 
cause  and  remedy,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  my  readers  understand  what  the  Stock 
Exchange  really  b  and  what  it  b  supposed 
to  be — what  finandaldom  would  have  the 
world  believe  it  b.  And  I  will  say  here 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  in  no  sense 
what  finandaldom  would  have  the  world 
believe  it  is. 

The  Stock  Exchange  b  supposed  to  be 
a  market-place  where  the  prices  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  the  people’s  industries 
are  made,  through  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand — stocks-and-bonds 
supply  and  demand — a  place  where  prices 
are  made  by  the  owners’  offering  stocks 
and  bonds  for  sale  and  their  would-be  pur- 


That  b,  but  for  thb  trick  the  price  of 
the  American  people’s  necessities  would  be 
two  billions  of  dollars  less  per  year. 

Each  year  two  billions  of  dollars  which  now 
go  largely  to  the  few  very  rich  through  thb 
Stock  Exchange  trick,  would  instead  remain 
with  the  American  people,  either  in  a  larger 
consumption  of  necessities — a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living — or  in  money  in  the  form  of  sav¬ 
ings.  For  the  total  Intimate  cost  of  the 
people’s  living  would  be  made  up  as  follows: 

Raw  material,  labor,  incidentals,  and  prof¬ 
it,  with  the  addition  of  one  billion  dollars, 
five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  twenty  billions 
of  dollars  of  actual  capital  employed. 

But  because  of  thb  trick,  solely  because 
of  thb  trick,  there  b  added  each  year  to 
the  legitimate  cost  of  the  American  people’s 
necessities  two  billions  of  dollars,  five  p>er 
cent,  interest  on  forty  billion  dollars  of 
capital  which  b  in  no  sense  Intimate  cap¬ 
ital,  in  no  sense  accmnulated  labor. 

Except  for  the  Stock  Exchange,  thb  trick 
could  not  be  worked,  and  the  cost  of  the 
living  of  the  American  people  would  each 
year  be  reduced  instead  of  increased. 

This  trick  will  be  destroyed  absolutely  if 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  closcil,  closed  so  far  as 
gambling  is  concerned. 
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chasers’  offering  to  buy  them,  through  the 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

In  the  making  of  the  market-price  of 
anything  of  value  to  humans,  the  price 
winch  is  to  be  the  basis  of  exchange  for  any 
other  thing  of  value,  only  one  thing  can 
be  taken  into  consideration — supply  and 
demand.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the 
making  of  the  “market  price”  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  for  when  the  “market  price” 
of  stocks  and  bonds  is  once  made  and 
accepted  as  legitimate  by  the  world,  it  is 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  exchange  of  all 
other- things  of  value. 

The  method  of  making  the  “market 
prices”  of  stocks  and  bonds  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  this: 

An  owner  orders  his  broker  to  sell  at  the 
“market  price.” 

His  broker  goes  upon  “the  floor”  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  offers  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  or  bonds  he  has  for  sale,  at 
the  last-named  price,  the  “market  price;” 
and  the  broker  who  has  the  “order”  of 
a  would-be  buyer,  “takes”  them,  or,  think¬ 
ing  they  are  worth  less,  makes  a  lower 
offer,  which  is  accq)ted  by  the  offering 
broker. 

Or  the  broker  who  has  them  for  sale, 
believing  the  last-named  price  too  low, 
offers  them  above  the  “market  price.” 

Whatever  the  price  is,  whether  higher 
or  lower  or  at  “market,”  the  price  made 
becomes  the  new  “market  price.”  This 
thus-made  price  is  instantly  sent  through¬ 
out  the  world  by  sp>ecial  telegraphic  &p- 
paratus,  the  tickers,  and  later  through  the 
press,  and  the  world  thus  knows  what  the 
industry  represented  by  the  stock  or  bond 
is  worth,  and  the  world  instantly  uses  this 
price  as  the  basis  of  its  financial  business. 
Banks  loan  money  on  the  stocks  and  bonds. 
The  investor  with  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
or  with  millions,  exchanges  his  money  for 
them  at  the  price  thus  made. 

As  stocks  and  bonds  are  the  basis  of 
nearly  all  the  business  of  the  world,  the 
making  of  their  price,  their  honest  price,  is 
of  the  greatest  impwrt  to  civilization. 

If  a  fictitiously  high  price  can  be  made 
by  the  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds,  they  can 
take  to  themselves  the  money  of  the  people 
to  the  extent  represented  by  the  dishonest 
excess  without  giving  the  people  anything 
in  return  for  it. 

If  the  would-be  buyers  of  stocks  and 
bonds  can  make  a  fictitiously  low  price,  they 


can  take  away  the  stocks  and  bonds  from 
their  owners  at  less  than  their  real  worth. 

If  the  “market  price”  of  stocks  and  bonds 
can  be  made  by  a  trick,  instead  of  being  rig¬ 
idly  subjected  to  the  natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  the  price -making  tricksters 
have  the  people  absolutely  at  their  mercy. 

If  stocks  and  bonds  worth  one  billion 
dollars  are  sold  to  the  people  for  two 
billion  dollars,  the  tricksters  who  make  the 
fictitious  price  of  two  billion  dollars  thus 
secure  from  the  people  one  billion  dollars 
for  nothing,  just  as  if  they  had  by  highway 
robbery  taken  from  each  of  one  hundred 
million  people  ten  dollars  of  his  savings. 

If  stocks  and  bonds,  after  having  been 
sold  to  the  people  for  two  billion  dollars, 
are  fictitiously  dropped  in  price  to  one 
billion  dollars,  and  ^e  people  are  scared 
into  selling  them,  the  tricksters  who  per¬ 
form  the  operation  as  surely  rob  the  owners 
of  the  st(^s  and  bonds  as  if  they  had 
burglarized  them  of  their  savings. 

IF  STOCKS  AND  BONDS  TO  THE  LEGITIMATE 
VALUE  OF  ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS  aHE 
LEGITIMATE  VALUE  BECAUSE  THE  INDUSTRIES 
WHICH  THEY  REPRESENT  ARE  TO  SELL  THEIR 
PRODUCT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  AT  A  PRICE  WHICH 
WILL  ENABLE  THEM  TO  EARN  AND  PAY  FIVE 
PER  CENT.  ON  ONE  BILLION  CAPITAL)  ARE 
MANIPUUTED  RCTITIOUSLY  TO  TWO  BILLION 
DOLURS— 

AND  THIS  TWO  BILLION  DOLURS  IS  USED 
AS  THE  BASIS  OF  INCREASING  THE  PRICE 
OF  THE  INDUSTRY’S  PRODUCTION  ENOUGH 
TO  PAY  FIVE  PER  CENT.  ON  TWO  BILLION 
DOLURS- 

THE  PEOPLE  ARE  ROBBED  OF  A  BILLION 
DOLURS  AS  ABSOLUTELY  AS  IF  THE 
TRUSURY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAD 
BEEN  BROKEN  INTO  AND  A  BILLION  DOLURS 
STOLEN. 

The  legitimate  business  transacted  by  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  infinitesimal  compared 
with  its  gambling  business.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Stock  Exchange  as  at  present 
constituted  is  an  institution  used  for  the 
performance  of  two  trick  fimctions: 

I.  The  direct  taking  away  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  by  the  makers  of  fictitious  high 
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and  low  stock  and  bond  prices,  by  loading 
up  the  people  with  stocks  and  bonds  at 
the  top  price  and  shaking  them  out  at  the 
bottom  price. 

2.  The  indirect  taking  away  of  the 
people’s  money  through  high-cost  living 
by  the  making  of  fictitious  high  prices  for 
stocks  and  bonds,  which  high  prices  are 
used  as  the  basis  of  making  fictitious  high 
prices  for  the  people’s  necessities. 

Using  fictitiously-made  high  prices  of 
stocks  and  bonds  as  an  instrument  to  make 
fictitiously  high  prices  for  the  people’s 
necessities  is  the  more  vicious  and  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  two  methods  of  sure-thing-gam- 
bling  robbers,  because  by  it  a  few  tricksters 
take  away  from  the  people  2000  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  STOCK  EX¬ 
CHANGE  ROBBERY 

The  method  of  doing  these  tricks  b  so 
simple  as  to  be  ridiculous,  were  it  not  so 
terrible  in  its  consequence  to  the  people. 
I  will  describe  the  direct  trick,  the  less  im- 
p>ortant  trick,  first:  The  System,  the  few 
men  who  control  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  banks,  corporations,  and  life-insurance 
comp>anies 

(а)  take  the  stocks  and  bonds  of,  say, 
a  billion-doUar  corporation  or  trust  com¬ 
pany  in  hand  for  manipulation.  They 
daily  order  a  number  of  their  brokers  on 
the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  make- 
believe  buy  and  sell  among  themselves 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  the  stocks 
and  bonds  which  are  marked  for  manipu¬ 
lation.  That  b,  these  hired  agents  of  the 
System  go  through  the  form  of  buying  and 
selling — like  fake  bidders  at  a  horse  auction. 
The  buying  and  selling  b  done  at  constantly 
increasing  prices.  These  increased  prices 
are  sent  throughout  the  world,  and  with 
them  cock-and-bull  stories  of  the  reason 
for  the  rise — increased  business  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  they  represent,  remarkable  values 
discovered  in  the  earth  owned  by  the  in¬ 
dustries,  or  wonderful  inventions  made  by 
the  industries. 

(б)  The  System  orders  its  banks,  trust 
comp>anies,  and  life-insurance  companies  to 
loan  the  p>eople’s  deposited  savings  ui)on 
their  stocks  and  bonds  at  the  thus-miade 
fictitiously  high  prices. 

(c)  After  the  Intimate  billion-doUar 
price  has  been  increased  thus  ill^timately 


to  two  billions — the  news-agents  of  the  Sys¬ 
tem,  accompanying  the  fictitious  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  price  with  yams  of  the  price’s 
continuing  on  up  to  three  billions — the  stocks 
and  bonds  are  imloaded  upon  the  people  for 
two  billions  of  real  money,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  System  loans  the  purchasers  one-half  of 
the  pvu'chase  price  out  of  the  people’s  own 
savings  deposited  in  the  System’s  banks,  trust 
companies,  and  life-insurance  companies. 

(d)  Then  the  System  unloads  upon  them 
another  billion  dollars  of  stocks  and  bonds 
which  have  no  exbtence  (“  short  sales  ”),  but 
which  the  System’s  brokers  agree  to  deliver 
in  the  future.* 

(e)  The  System’s  news-agents  then  re¬ 
verse  the  “news”  by  telling  of  coming  war, 
p>estilence,  strikes,  reduced  dividends,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  general  all-round  hell.  And, 
timed  to  these  false  yams,  the  System’s 
brokers  manipulate  the  stock  and  bond 
trading  on  the  “floor”  for  a  panic  drop, 
continuing  the  price-smashing  and  fake 
news  until  the  price  has  fallen  to  the 
original  billion  or  less.  Then  the  brokers 
be^  to  buy  back  secretly  what  they  have 
sold,  first  the  real  billion  dollars  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  then  the  fictitious  billion,  and 
the  System  is  two  billion  dollars  *‘in” 
and  the  people  are  two  billions  "out,"  as 
surely  as  if  Ute  people  had  labored  two  billion 
dollars'  worth  and  had  then  been  paid  for 
their  labor  in  counterfeit  money. 

The  System,  having  bought  back  the 
stocks  and  bonds  at  the  slaughter  price, 
reverse  their  manipulations,  and  repeat  the 
operation  over  and  over  indefinitely. 

My  readers  ask,  “How  is  it  possible  for 
the  people  to  be  fooled  over  and  over  and 
over  again?  ” 

And  I  answer,  “  God  only  knows.” 

But  that  they  are  fooled  over  and  over 
and  over  again  in  the  same  place  and  in 
the  same  way  is  a  fact,  so  plain  that  a  school¬ 
boy  can  verify  it  by  examining  the  course 
of  stock-market  prices  during  the  past  forty 
years.  (See  Pages  614  and  615.) 

Such  an  examiner  will  find  that  the  yearly 
record  chart  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
showrs  in  lines  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks, 
resembles  a  chart  of  the  lightning’s  flashes 
during  a  storm.  It  is  up  and  down,  or 
half-way  up  and  full-way  dowm,  or  full-way 
up  and  half-way  down. 

There  b  hardly  a  stock  of  the  hundreds 
traded  in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

*A  future  chapter  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  "■hort  sales.” 
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alone  but  that  has  gone  down  from  100 
to  almost  nothing  and  back  again  to  100 
or  above  many  times — nearly  every  one  of 
them  very  many  times. 

The  foregoing  is  the  Stock  Exchange 
direct  gambling. 

The  following  is  the  method  employed 
in  that  part  of  Uie  Stock  Exchange  dealings 
which  has  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the 
making  of  the  price  of  the  people’s  pro¬ 
ductions:* 

I  will  take  for  illustration  one  of  the 
leading  trust  stocks,  United  States  Steel. 
(I  would  have  my  readers  understand  that 
in  this  chapter  of  my  work  I  am  merely 
outlining  the  methods  which  I  will  treat 
more  fully  in  later  chapters.) 

The  System  secured  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  Cam^e  and  other  steel  industry 
corporations.  They  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dr^  and  fifty  million  dollars,  more  or  less. 
The  System  then  changed  their  name  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  (Trust), 
and  increased  the  stocks  and  bonds  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  more  or 
less,  to  fifteen  hundred  millions. 

At  the  time  the  price  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  was  two  himdred  and  fifty  millions, 
the  net  earnings  of  the  industry  were  twenty- 
five  millions,  more  or  less,  annually,  and 
there  was  thus  added  each  year  to  the  cost  of 
the  steel  products  of  the  nation — added  to 
the  total  cost  of  raw  material,  labor,  and 
incidentals — twenty-five  million  dollars  as 
profit  and  interest  charge  on  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  accumulated  capital 
labor. 

It  will  be  seen  clearly  that,  as  the  people 
receive  from  their  five  billions  of  savings 
deposited  in  the  savings-banks  but  four 
per  cent,  yearly  interest,  this  twenty-five 
millions,  or  ten  p)er  cent. ,  was  a  “fair”  return. 

After  the  new  fifteen  hundred  millions 
stocks  and  bonds  were  issued,  the  System 
put  its  Stock  Exchange  manipulators  and 

*I  would  not  havt  my  readen  supper  from  the  foregoinii 
that  the  Stock  Bxchanm  has  no  Intimate  function.  On 
the  contrary,  it  thould  bo  one  of  the  main  factors  in  a 
civilised  pence's  business  machinery,  and  it  will  be  after 
it  has  bera  dosed  as  a  raunbling  institution. 

There  are  billions  of  real— ^esitimate — capital  alwa^ 
sednag  investment  in  stocks  and  ixmds — billions  of  stocks 
and  bonds  the  ownem  of  which  desire  to  exchange  them 
into  other  stocks  and  bonds,  and  it  is  the  legitimate  ftme- 
tion  of  the  Stock  Bschan^  to  supply  the  market-place 
and  machinery  for  the  buying  and  Mling,  the  exchani^  of 
these  stocks  and  bon^,  provided  that  the  machinery  and 
the  methods  employed  are  always  honest.  Thus  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  made  would  always  be  an  honest  market  price, 
a  price  wUch  would  at  all  times  show  the  worth— the 
buying,  »>iH"g.  and  exchange  worth — of  all  the  stocks  and 
bon^  wtndi.  under  rigidly  enforced  laws,  rules,  and  regula¬ 
tions.  are  i^owed  participation  in  such  Stock  Bzchange 
trading. 


news-agents,  its  banks,  trust,  and  insurance 
companies,  to  work,  and  to  work  over-time. 

As  high  as  sixty  million  dollars  of  the 
Steel  Trust's  jive  hundred  million  dollars  of 
common  stock  was  traded  in  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  a  single  day,  and  thirty 
millions  of  this  sixty  millions  was  traded  by 
one  member  alone  of  the  System’s  brokers. 

“News”  was  sent  throughout  the  world 
by  the  System’s  “news-agents”  which 
covered  everything  in  the  realm  of  financial 
imagination. 

The  1500  millions  of  newly-issued  stocks 
and  bonds  mounted  and  moimted  in  price 
until  they  were  actually  selling  at  1500 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  world  not  only 
took  the  valuation  as  legitimate,  but 
swallowed  whole  the  stories  to  the  effect 
that  prices  were  on  the  way  up  to  3000 
millions  of  dollars. 

Coincident  with  the  rise  of  the  stocks 
and  bonds,  the  prices  of  the  steel  industry’s 
productions  rose  imtil  the  profits  of  the 
trust  are  to-day  in  the  neighborhood  of 
two  hundred  millions  yearly.  That  is, 
THERE  IS  ADDED  TO  THE  PRICE  OF  THE  STEEL 
AND  BY-PRODUCTS  PURCHASED  BY  THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  PEOPLE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL 
TRUST  ALONE— AND  THERE  ARE  OTHER  STEEL 
TRUSTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES-AFTER  THE 
PRICE  HAS  BEEN  MADE  UP  TO  INCLUDE  THE 
ENTIRE  COST  OF  ALL  THE  RAW  MATERIAL. 
LABOR,  AND  INCIDENTALS  WHICH  ENTERED 
INTO  THE  MANUFACTURE.  TWO  HUNDRED 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLURS. 

Many  of  my  readers,  like  most  of  the 
American  people,  doze  in  the  belief  that 
the  price  of  steel  is  no  |>articular  con¬ 
sequence  to  them  because  they  do  not  use 
it  in  their  home  consumption,  because  they 
neither  eat  it,  drink  it,  wear  it,  nor  sleep  on 
it.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  it  enters 
directly  into  the  thousand  and  one  things 
that  are  necessities  of  modem  life  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave — the  houses  in  which  we 
live,  and  a  thousand  details  of  thdr  equi]> 
ment,  the  sky-scrapers  in  which  we  work,  the 
machinery  that  is  working  always  for  us, 
the  battleships  that  protect  us,  and  the 
railroads  that  transport  us.  In  material 
progress  steel  is  king. 

hs  an  instance  of  the  way  steel  enters 
indirectly  into  the  things  that  are  consumed 
by  the  American  pef^le,  take  this: 
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STOCK  EXCHANGE  CHART  SHOWING  PRICES  OF  THIRTY-TWO  ACTIVE  STOCKS  OVER  A  PERIOD  OF 
THE  SLOPE  BEING  CHANGED  WHENEVER  THERE  IS  A  CHANGE  IN  THE  TREND  OF  CONDITIONS 
WHICH  SHOWS  IN  LINES  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  STOCKS,  RESEMBLES 


A  railroad  purchases  a  million  tons  of 
steel  rails.  They  cost  the  railroad  twenty- 
eight  dollars  p>er  ton,  or  twenty-eight  million 
dollars.  This  twenty -eight  millions  of 
dollars  is  capitalized  for  all  time  by 
the  issuance  of  bonds  bearing  five  per 
cent.;  that  is,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars,  the  road 
must  add,  in  making  up  its  freight  and 
passenger  rate  for  each  year,  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And 
this  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  enters  into  the  price  of  every  barrel 
of  flour,  pound  of  beef,  yard  of  cloth,  and 


every  pair  of  shoes,  used  by  the  American 
people. 

But  for  the  manipulation  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  this  railroad  would  have  had  to 
pay  only  fourteen  dollars  a  ton  for  its  rails: 
Tl^  means  that  there  would  have  been 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  less 
charge  in  freight  and  passenger  rates  from 
now  until  eternity:  And  this  in  turn  means 
that  all  the  necessities  of  the  American 
people  would  have  been  purchased  by  them 
at  prices  lower  in  proportion  as  the  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  entered  into  their 
prices. 
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Mtprimttd  ptrmniMiat^ 

TEN  YEARS.  THE  LINE  X-Y  REPRESENTS  THE  NORMAL  GROWTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY’S  BUSINESS, 
AS  SHOWN  BY  CLEARINGS,  ETC.  “THE  YEARLY  RECORD  CHART  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 
A  CHART  OF  THE  LIGHTNING’S  FLASHES  DURING  A  STORM.” 


PICK-AND-SHOVEL  NUGGETS 

In  closing  this  chapter  I  want  my  readers 
to  understand  that  I  have  staked  high-cost 
living  most  meagerly  to  its  cause. 

I  have  tried  to  materialize: 

1.  That  there  is  high-cost  living. 

2.  That  it  must,  if  it  continues,  cause 
a  revolution,  the  blackest  in  all  history. 

3.  That  it  is  the  result  of  the  addition 
to  the  legitimate  price  of  the  people’s 
necessities  of  two  to  three  billion  dollars 
of  annually  collected  tribute. 


4.  That  this  two  to  three  billions  is  for- 
ceped  from  one  himdred  millions  of  people 
by  a  few  brutalized  dollar  tricksters  who 
gunny-sack  it  to  ten  thousand  of  their  class. 

5.  That  it  is  strong-armed  as  absolutely 
as  if  it  were  highway-blackjacked  or  bur¬ 
glarized  from  them. 

6.  That  the  people  have  never  known 
the  method  by  which  it  was  filched  from 
them. 

7.  That  they  have  not  known  because 
those  who  filch  it  imderstand  the  game  of 
mystifying  the  mystery  better  than  the 
people  understand  its  unmystifying. 
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8.  That  the  System  can  afford  to  part 
with  any  amount  of  its  pillaged  loot  to ' 
hireling  expert  mystifiers  for  the  continuous 
befuddlement  of  the  people. 

9.  That  high-cost  living  can  never  be 
stopped  through  the  regulation  or  destruc¬ 
tion  of  tariff,  trusts,  transportation  and 
insurance  frauds,  or  the  Money  Trust. 

10.  That  the  only  possible  way  the  few 
can  take  the  bilUons  they  do  take  from  the 
many  is  through  stocks  and  bonds. 

11.  That  the  only  way  stocks  and  bonds 
can  take  these  billions  from  the  people  is 
through  the  Stock  Exchange. 

12.  That  if  these  billions  are  not  taken 
away,  high-cost  living  will  drop. 

13.  That  the  only  way  to  prevent  them 
from  being  taken  away  is  to  close  the 
Stock  Exchange  as  a  gambling  hell. 

14.  That  if  the  St(^  Exchange  is  closed 
as  a  gambling  institution,  high-cost  living 
will  be  no  more. 

15.  That  if  the  Stock  Exchange  is  closed 
as  a  gambling  hell,  no  harm  can  come  to 
any  honest  human  nor  to  any  honest  thing; 
no  harm  can  come  to  any  but  the  pillagers 
of  the  p)eople. 

16.  That  if  the  Stock  Exchange  is  closed 
as  a  gambling  institution,  all  honest  men 
and  women,  die  nation,  and  all  its  honest 
institutions,  will  benefit  by  its  closing. 

My  work  is  solely  for  one  end,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  high-cost  living,  and  in  no  way 
is  it  a  personal-pride-play-to-the-literary- 
gallery-grand-stand  work. 

I  can  not,  in  justice  to  myself  or  my  work, 
close  this  chapter  without  saying  to  my 


readers:  In  many  places  it  will  be  evident 
to  them  that  I  use  offhand,  arbitrary-made 
figures.  In  every  such  case  I  have  done 
so  with  the  conviction  that  the  figures  I 
use  are  conservatively  fair.  I  have  spent 
my  life  in  the  very  thick  of  financial  figures, 
and  their  incubation,  hatching,  and  feather¬ 
ing,  and  I  consider  my  expertness  in  such 
matters  as  good  as  that  of  any  man. 

Yet,  that  I  may  cut  the  ground  from 
imder  all  criticism  of  any  of  the  material 
facts  necessary  to  my  argument,  I  will  say, 
broadly  and  unquaMedly,  that  so  gigantic 
is  the  big  evil  of  high-cost  living,  so  clear 
to  me  its  cause,  and  so  evident  to  me  its 
remedy,  that  any  of  my  figures  may  be 
divided  and  the  dividend  divided,  and  the 
result  I  have  shown  will  still  be  fact: 

THAT  HIGH-COST  LIVING  IS  CREATED  BY  THE 
STOCK  EXCHANGE  TRICK. 

THAT  THE  REGULATION  OR  DESTRUCTION  OF 
TARIFF.  TRUSTS.  INSURANCE  AND  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  FRAUDS,  DR  THE  MONEY  TRUST,  WILL  NOT 
CURE  HIGH-COST  UVING. 

THAT  HIGH-COST  LIVING  CAN  BE  CUREB  ONLY 
BY  THE  CLOSING  IF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AS 
A  GAMBLING  INSTITUTION. 

AND  THAT  IF  HIGH-COST  UVING  CONTIN¬ 
UES.  IT  WILL  BRING  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
BLACK,  BRUTAL  REVOLUTION. 


In  the  December  issue  I  will  endeavor  to  strip  this  vampire,  the  Stock  Exchange,  of  its  thou¬ 
sand  and  seven  quick-change  disguises,  and  to  pen-point  it  aloft  between  its  own  billion-candle- 
power  lure-each,  lure-all,  lure-big,  lure-small  false  beacon  and  God's  bright  sunlight — that  all 
stench-proof -nostrUed  and  indecenoy-immune-livered  students  of  low,  mean  doUar-lust  may 
see  the  external  and  internal  workings  of  the  most  gigantic  sneak-thief-bully-ragger  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  ever  known.  Unless  my  pen  has  lost  its  digging  forcepness,  it  will  harrow  for  the 
world's  observation  the  first  true-to-life  etching  of  this  romantic  St.-Bernard-boa-constrictor 
hybrid  of  financialdom.  In  this  chapter  I  will  frame  the  law  which  will  emasculate  inevitably 
this  ruthless  monster  at  the  first  thumb-pressure  of  the  American  people's  law-making  button. 

T.W.L. 
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■HE  safe  was  an  old  one  that 

Top>ened  with  a  key.  As  adjutant, 
Captain  Swanson  had  charge  of 
I  certain  funds  of  the  regiment  and 
kept  in  the  safe  about  five  thousand  dollars.  ■ 
No  one  but  himself  and  Rueff,  his  first  ser¬ 
geant,  had  access  to  it.  And  as  Rueff 
proved  an  alibi,  the  money  might  have  been 
removed  by  an  outsider.  The  court-martial 
gave  Swanson  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  a 
reprimand  for  not  taking  greater  care  of  the 
keys,  and  Swanson  made  good  the  five  thou¬ 
sand. 

Swanson  did  not  think  it  was  a  burglar 
who  had  robbed  the  safe.  He  thought 
Rueff  had  robbed  it,  but  he  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  prove  that.  At  the  time  of  the  robbery 
Rueff  was  outside  the  Presidio  in  uniform, 
at  a  moving-picture  show  in  San  Francisco. 
.\  dozen  p>eople  saw  him  there.  Besides, 
Rueff  held  an  excellent  record.  He  was  a 
silent,  clerk-like  young  man,  better  at 
“paper  work”  than  campaigning,  but  even 
as  a  soldier  he  had  never  come  upon  the 


books.  And  he  had  seen  service  in  two 
campaigns  and  w’as  supposed  to  cherish  am¬ 
bitions  toward  a  commission.  But,  as  he 
kept  much  to  himself,  his  fellow  non-coms 
could  only  guess  that. 

On  his  captain’s  account  he  was  loyally 
distressed  over  the  court-martial,  and  in  his 
testimony  tried  to  shield  Swanson  by  agree¬ 
ing  heartily  that  through  his  own  careless¬ 
ness  the  keys  might  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  some  one  outside  the  post.  But  his 
loyalty  could  not  save  his  superior  officer 
from  what  was  a  verdict  \irtually  of  “not 
proven.” 

It  was  a  most  distressing  affair,  and,  on 
account  of  the  social  prominence  of  Swan¬ 
son’s  people,  his  own  popularity,  and  the 
name  he  had  made  at  Batangas  and  in  the 
Boxer  business,  was  much  commented 
upon,  not  only  in  the  services,  but  by  the 
newspajjers  all  over  the  United  States. 

Every  one  who  knew  Swanson  knew  the 
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court-martial  was  only  a  matter  of  form. 
Even  his  enemies  ventured  only  to  suggest 
that  overnight  he  might  have  borrowed  the 
money,  meaning  to  replace  it  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  And  the  only  reason  for  considering 
this  explanation  was  that  Swanson  was 
known  to  be  in  debt.  For  he  was  a  persist¬ 
ent  gambler.  Just  as  at  Pekin  he  had  gam¬ 
bled  with  death  for  his  number^  in  times  of 
peace  he  gambled  for  money.  It  was  always 
his  own  money. 

From  the  start  Swanson’s  own  attitude 
toward  the  affair  was  one  of  blind,  unrea¬ 
soning  rage.  In  it  he  saw  no  necessary 
routine  of  discipline,  only  crass,  ignorant 
stupidity.  That  any  one  should  susjject 
him  was  so  preposterous,  so  unintelligent, 
as  to  be  nearly  comic.  And  when  instantly 
he  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry,  he  could  not 
believe  it  when  he  was  summoned  before  a 
court-martial.  It  sickened,  wounded,  deep¬ 
ly  affronted  him;  turned  him  quite  savage. 

On  the  stand  his  attitude  and  answers 
^  were  so  insolent  that  his  old  friend  and 
classmate.  Captain  Copley,  who  was  acting 
as  his  counsel,  would  gladly  have  kicked 
him.  The  findings  of  the  court-martial  that 
neither  cleared  nor  condenmed,  and  the 
reprimand,  were  an  intolerable  insult  to  his 
feelings,  and,  in  ti  fit  of  bitter  disgust  with 
the  service  and  every  one  in  it,  Swanson 
resigned.  Of  course  the  moment  he  had 
done  so  he  was  sorry.  Swanson’s  thought 
was  that  he  could  no  longer  associate  with 
any  one  who  could  believe  him  capable  of 
theft.  It  was  his  idea  of  showing  his  own 
opinion  of  himself  and  the  army. 

But  no  one  saw  it  in  that  light  On  the 
contrary,  people  said,  “Swanson  has  been 
allowed  to  resign.”  In  the  army,  volun¬ 
tarily  resigning  and  being  “allowed  to  re¬ 
sign,”  lest  greater  evils  befall,  are  two 
vastly  different  things.  And  when  it  was 
too  late,  no  one  saw  that  more  clearly  than 
Swanson.  His  anger  gave' way  to  extreme 
morbidness.  He  believed  that  in  resigning 
he  had  assured  every  one  of  his  guilt  In 
every  friend  and  stranger  he  saw  a  man  who 
doubted  him.  He  imagined  snubs,  rebuffs, 
and  coldnesses.  His  morbidness  fastened 
upon  his  mind  like  a  parasite  upon  a  tree, 
and  the  brain  sickened.  When  men  and 
women  glanced  at  his  alert,  well-set-up 
figure  and  shoulders  that  even  when  he 
wore  “cits”  seemed  to  support  epwiulets, 
and  smiled  approvingly,  Swanson  thought 
•  they  sneered.  In  a  week  he  longed  to  be 


back  in  the  army  with  a  homesickness  that 
made  every  one  who  belonged  to  it  his 
enemy. 

He  left  San  Francisco,  where  he  was 
knonii  to  all,  and  traveled  south  through 
Texas  and  then  to  New  Orleans  and  Florida. 
He  never  could  recall  this  period  with  clear¬ 
ness.  He  remembered  changing  from  one 
train  to  another,  from  one  hotel  to  the  next. 
Nothing  impressed  itself  upon  him.  For 
what  he  had  lost  nothing  could  give  conso¬ 
lation.  Without  honor  life  held  no  charm. 
And  he  believed  that  in  the  eyes  of  all  men 
he  was  a  thief,  a  pariah,  and  an  outcast. 

He  had  been  in  Cuba  with  the  Army  of 
Occupation,  and  of  that  beautiful  island 
had  grown  foolishly  fond.  He  was  familiar 
with  every  part  of  it,  and  he  believed  in  one 
or  another  of  its  pretty  ports  he  could  so 
completely  hide  himself  that  no  one  could 
intrude  upon  his  misery.  In  the  States,  in 
the  newspapers  he  seemed  to  read  only  of 
those  places  where  he  had  seen  service,  of 
those  places  and  friends  and  associates  he 
most  loved.  In  the  little  Cuban  village  in 
which  he  would  bury  himself  he  would  cut 
himself  off  from  all  newspapers,  from  all 
who  knew  him;  from  those  who  had  been  his 
friends  and  those  who  knew  his  name  only 
to  connect  it  with  a  scandal. 

On  his  way  from  Port  Tampa  to  Cuba 
the  boat  stopped  at  Key  West,  and  for  the 
hour  in  which  she  discharged  cargo  Swanson 
went  ashore  and  wander^  aimlessly.  The 
little  town,  reared  on  a  flat  bland  of  coral 
and  limestone,  did  not  long  detain  him. 
The  main  street  of  shops,  eating-houses, 
and  saloons,  the  pretty  residences  with 
overhanging  balconies  set  among  gardens 
and  magnolb  trees,  were  soon  explored,  and 
he  was  returning  to  the  boat  when  the  mar¬ 
tial  music  of  a  band  caused  him  to  halt.  A 
side  street  led  to  a  great  gateway  surmount¬ 
ed  by  an  anchor.  Beyond  it  Swanson  saw 
lawns  of  well-kept  grass,  regular  jmths,  pret¬ 
ty  cottages,  the  two-starr^  flag  of  an  ad¬ 
miral,  and,  rising  high  above  these  like  four 
Eiffel  towers,  the  gigantic  masts  of  a  wire¬ 
less.  He  recognized  that  he  was  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Key  West  naval  station  and 
turned  quickly  away. 

He  walked  a  few  feet,  the  music  of  the 
band  still  in  hb  ears.  In  an  hour  he  would 
be  steaming  toward  Cuba,  and  should  he 
hold  to  hb  present  purpose,  in  many  years 
thb  would  be  the  last  time  he  would  stand 
on  American  soil,  would  see  the  uniform  of 
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his  country,  would  hear  a  military  band 
lull  the  sun  to  sleep.  It  would  hurt,  but  he 
wondered  if  it  were  not  worth  the  hurt.  A 
smart  sergeant  of  marines  in  passing  cast 
one  glance  at  the  man  who  seemed  always 
to  wear  epaulets,  and  brought  his  hand 
sharply  to  salute.  The  act  determined 
Swanson.  He  had  obtained  the  salute 
under  false  pretenses,  but  it  had  pleased,  not 
hurt,  him.  He  turned  back  and  passed  into 
the  gate  of  the  naval  station. 

From  the  gate  a  grass-lined  carriage  drive 
led  to  the  waters  of  the  harbor  and  the 
whar\'es.  At  its  extreme  end  was  the  band 
stand,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  cottage  of 
the  Admiral,  on  the  other  by  a  sail-loft  with 
iron-barred  windows  and  whitewashed 
walls.  Upon  the  turf  were  pyramids  of 
cannon  balls  and,  laid  out  in  rows  as  though 
awaiting  burial,  old-time  muzzle-loading 
guns.  Across  the  harbor  the  sun  was  sinking 
into  the  coral  reefs,  and  the  spring  air,  still 
warm  from  its  caresses,  was  stirred  by  the 
music  of  the  band  into  gentle,  rhythmic 
waves.  The  scene  was  one  of  peace,  order, 
and  content 

But  as  Swanson  advanced,  the*measure 
of  the  music  was  instantly  shattered  by  a 
fierce  volley  of  explosions.  They  came  so 
suddenly  and  sharply  as  to  make  him  start. 
It  was  as  though  from  his  flank  a  quick- 
firing  gim  in  ambush  had  opened  upon  him. 
Swanson  smiled  at  having  been  taken  ima- 
wares.  For  in  San  Francisco  he  often  had 
heard  the  roar  and  rattle  of  the  wireless. 
But  never  before  had  he  listened  to  an 
attack  like  this. 

From  a  tiny  white  and  green  cottage, 
squatting  among  the  four  giant  masts, 
came  the  roar  of  a  forest  fire.  One  could 
hear  the  crackle  of  the  flames,  the  crash  of 
the  falling  tree-trunks.  The  air  about  the 
cottage  was  tom  into  threads;  beneath  the 
shocks  of  the  electricity  the  lawn  seemed  to 
heave  and  tremble  like  the  deck  of  a  steam¬ 
er.  It  was  like  some  giant  monster,  bound 
and  fettered,  struggling  to  be  free.  Now 
it  growled  sullenly,  now  in  impotent  rage  it 
spat  and  spluttered,  now  it  lashed  about 
with  crashing,  stunning  blows.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  wooden  walls  of  the  station 
could  not  contain  it. 

From  the  road  Swanson  watched  through 
the  open  windows  of  the  cottage  the  electric 
bolts  flash  and  flare  and  disapp>ear.  The 
thing  appealed  to  his  imagination.  Its 
power,  its  capabilities  fascinated  him.  In 


it  he  saw  a  hungry  monster  reaching  out  to 
every  comer  of  the  continent  and  devour¬ 
ing  the  news  of  the  world;  feeding  upon 
tales  of  shipwreck  and  disaster,  lingering 
over  some  dainty  morsel  of  scandal,  snatch¬ 
ing  from  ship>s  and  cities  two  thousand  miles 
away  the  thrice-told  tale  of  a  conflagration, 
the  score  of  a  baseball  match,  the  fall  of  a 
cabinet,  the  assassination  of  a  king. 

In  a  sudden  access  of  fierceness,  as  though 
in  an  ecstasy  over  some  fresh  horror  just  re¬ 
ceived,  it  shrieked  and  chortled.  And  then, 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  broken  forth,  it  sank 
to  silence,  and  from  the  end  of  the  carriage 
drive  again  rose  undisturbed  the  music  of 
the  band. 

The  musicians  were  playing  to  a  select 
audience.  On  benches  around  the  band 
stand  sat  a  half  dozen  nurse-maids  with 
knitting  in  their  hands,  the  baby-carriages 
within  arm’s  length.  On  the  turf  older  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  officers  were  at  play,  and  up  and 
dowT\  the  paths  bareheaded  girls  and  ma¬ 
trons  and  officers  in  uniform  strolled  leis¬ 
urely.  From  the  vine-covered  cottage  of 
Admiral  Preble,  set  in  a  garden  of  flowering 
plants  and  bending  palmettos,  came  the 
tinkle  of  tea-cups  and  the  ripple  of  laughter, 
and  at  a  respectful  distance,  seated  on  the 
dismantled  cannon,  were  marines  in  khaki 
and  blue-jackets  in  glistening  white. 

It  was  a  family  group,  and  had  not  Swan¬ 
son  recognized  among  the  little  audience 
others  of  the  passengers  from  the  steamer, 
and  natives  of  the  town  who,  like  himself, 
had  been  attracted  by  the  music,  he  would 
have  felt  that  he  intmded.  He  now  wished 
to  remain.  He  wanted  to  carry  with  him, 
into  his  exile,  a  memory  of  the  men  in 
uniforms,  of  the  music  and  pretty  women, 
of  the  gorgeous  crimson  sUnset.  But,  though 
he  wished  to  remain,  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
recognized. 

From  the  glances  already  turned  toward 
him,  he  saw  that  in  this  littie  family  gather¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  a  stranger  was  an  event, 
and  he  was  aware  that  during  the  trial  the 
newspapers  had  made  his  face  conspicuous. 
Also  it  might  be  that  stationed  at  the  pest 
was  some  officer  or  enlisted  man  who  had 
serv^ed  with  him  in  Cuba,  China,  or  the 
Philippines,  and  who  might  point  him  out  to 
others.  Fearing  this,  Swanson  made  a  de¬ 
tour  and  approached  the  band  stand  from 
the  wharf,  and  with  his  back  to  a  hawser- 
px)st  seated  himself  upen  the  string-piece. 

He  was  overcome  with  an  intolerable 
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melancholy.  From  where  he  sat  he  could 
see,  softened  into  shadows  by  the  wire 
screens  of  the  veranda,  Admiral  Preble  and 
his  wife  and  their  guests  at  tea.  A  month 
before  he  would  have  reported  to  the  Ad¬ 
miral  as  the  commandant  of  the  station  and 
paid  his  respects.  Now  he  could  not  do 
that;  at  least  not  without  inviting  a  re¬ 
buff.  .  A  month  before  he  need  only  have 
shown  his  card  to  the  Admiral’s  orderly,  and 
the  orderly  and  the  guard  and  the  officers’ 
mess  and  the  Admiral  himself  would  have 
turned  the  p)Ost  upside  down  to  do  him 
honor.  But  of  what  avail  now  was  his  rec¬ 
ord  in  three  campaigns?  Of  what  avail  now 
was  his  medal  of  honor?  They  now  knew 
him  as  Swanson  who  had  been  court-mar¬ 
tialed,  who  had  been  allowed  to  resign,  who 
had  left  the  army  for  the  army’s  good;  they 
knew’  him  as  a  civilian  without  rank  or 
authority,  as  an  ex-officer  who  had  robbed 
his  brother  officers,  as  an  outcast. 

His  position,  as  his  morbid  mind  thus  dis¬ 
torted  it,  tempted  Swanson  no  longer.  For 
being  in  this  plight  he  did  not  feel  that  in 
any  way  he  was  to  blame.  But  with  a 
flaming  anger  he  still  blamed  his  brother 
(^cers  of  the  court-martial  who  had  not 
cleared  his  name  and  with  a  clean  bill  of 
health  restored  him  to  duty.  Those  were 
the  men  he  blamed;  not  Rueff,  the  sergeant, 
who  he  believed  had  robbed  him,  nor  him¬ 
self,  who,  in  a  passion  of  wounded  pride,  had 
resigned  and  so  had  given  reason  for  gossip; 
but  the  men  who  had  not  in  tones  like  a  bu¬ 
gle  call  proclaimed  his  innocence,  who,  when 
they  had  handed  him  back  his  sword,  had 
given  it  grudgingly,  not  with  congratulation. 

As  he  saw  it,  he  stood  in  a  perpetual  pil¬ 
lory.  When  they  had  robbed  him  of  his 
honor,  they  had  left  him  naked,  and  life 
without  honor  had  lost  its  flavor.  He  could 
eat,  he  could  drink,  he  could  exist.  He 
knew’  that  in  many  comers  of  the  world 
white  arms  would  reach  out  to  him,  and 
men  would  beckon  him  to  a  place  at  table. 

But  he  could  not  cross  that  little  strip  of 
turf  between  him  and  the  chattering  group 
on  the  veranda  and  hand  his  card  to  the  Ad¬ 
miral’s  orderly.  Swanson  loved  life.  He 
loved  it  so  that  without  help,  money,  or 
affection,  he  could  each  morning  have  greet¬ 
ed  it  with  a  smile.  But  life  without  honor! 
He  felt  a  sudden,  hot  nausea  of  disgust. 
Why  was  he  still  clinging  to  what  had  lost 
its  purpose,  to  what  lacked  the  one  thing 
needful? 


“  If  life  be  an  ill  thing,”  he  thought,  “  I 
can  lay  it  down!” 

The  thought  was  not  new  to  him,  and 
during  the  two  past  weeks  of  aimless  wan¬ 
dering  he  had  carried  with  him  his  service 
automatic.  To  reassure  himself  he  laid  his 
fingers  on  its  cold,  smooth  surface.  He 
would  wait,  he  determined,  until  the 
musicians  had  finished  their  concert  and 
the  women  and  children  had  departed,  and 
then - 

Then,  the  orderly  would  find  him  where 
he  w’as  now’  seated,  sunken  against  the 
hawser-post  with  a  hole  through  his  heart. 
To  his  disordered  brain  his  decision  ap¬ 
peared  quite  sane.  He  was  sure  he  never 
had  been  more  calm.  And  as  he  prepared 
himself  for  death  he  assured  himself  that 
for  one  of  his  standard  no  other  choice  was 
possible.  Thoughts  of  the  active  past, 
or  of  what  distress  in.  the  future  his  act 
w’ould  bring  to  others,  did  not  disturb 
him.  The  thing  had  to  be,  no  one  lost  more 
heavily  than  himself,  and  regrets  were  cow¬ 
ardly. 

He  counted  the  money  he  had  on  his 
person  and  was  pleased  to  find  there  was 
enough  to  pay  for  what  services  others 
soon  must  render  him.  In  his  pockets  were 
letters,  cards,  a  cigarette-case,  each  of  which 
would  tell  his  identity.  He  had  no  wish  to 
conceal  it,  for  of  what  he  was  about  to  do  he 
was  not  ashamed.  It  was  not  his  act.  He 
would  not  have  died  “by  his  ow’n  hand.” 
To  his  unbalanced  brain  the  officers  of  the 
court-martial  were  responsible.  It  w’as  they 
who  had  killed  him.  As  he  saw  it,  they  had 
made  his  death  as  inevitable  as  though  they 
had  sentenced  him  to  be  shot  at  sunrise. 

A  line  from  “The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and 
Aft”  came  back  to  him.  He  often  had 
quoted  the  line  when  some  one  in  the  service 
had  suffered  through  the  fault  of  others. 
It  was  the  death-cry  of  the  boy  officer, 
Devlin.  The  knives  of  the  Ghazi  had  cut 
him  dowm,  but  it  was  his  own  peoplels  aban¬ 
doning  him  in  terror  that  had  killed  him. 
And  so,  with  a  sob,  he  flung  the  line  at  the 
retreating  backs  of  his  comrades,  “You’ve 
killed  me,  you  cowards!” 

Swanson,  nursing  his  anger,  repeated  this 
savagely.  He  wished  he  could  bring  it  home 
to  those  men  of  the  court-martial.  He 
wished  he  could  make  them  know  that  his 
death  lay  at  their  door.  He  determined 
that  they  should  know.  On  one  of  his  visit¬ 
ing  cards  he  penciled: 
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“To  the  Officers  of  my  Court-Martial: 
‘You’ve  killed  me,  you  cowards!”’ 

He  placed  the  card  in  the  pocket  of  his 
waistcoat.  They  would  find  it  just  abov'e 
the  place  where  the  bullet  would  burn  the 
cloth. 

The  band  was  playing  “Auf  Wieder- 
sehen,”  and  the  waltz  carri^  with  it  the  sad¬ 
ness  that  had  made  people  call  the  man  who 
wrote  it  the  Waltz  King.  Swanson  listened 
gratefully.  He  was  glad  that  before  he 
went  out  his  last  mood  had  been  of  regret 
and  gentleness.  The  sting  of  his  anger 
had  departed,  the  music  soothed  and  so¬ 
bered  him.  It  had  been  a  very'  good  world. 
Until  he  had  broken  the  spine  of  things  it 
had  treated  him  well,  far  better,  he  admit¬ 
ted,  than  he  deserved.  There  were  many  in 
it  who  had  been  kind,  to  whom  he  was 
grateful.  He  wished  there  was  some  way 
by  which  he  could  let  them  know  that.  As 
though  in  answer  to  his  wish,  from  across 
the  parade  groimd  the  wireless  again  began 
to  crash  and  crackle;  but  Swanson  now  was 
at  a  greater  distance  from  it,  and  the  sigh¬ 
ing  rhythm  of  the  waltz  was  not  interrupted. 

Swanson  considered  to  whom  he  might 
send  a  farewell  message,  but  as  in  his  mind 
he  p>assed  from  one  friend  to  another,  he 
saw  that  to  each  such  a  greeting  could  bring 
only  distress.  He  decided  it  was  the  music 
that  had  led  him  astray.  This  was  no  mo¬ 
ment  for  false  sentiment.  He  let  his  hand 
close  upon  the  pistol. 

The  audience  now  was  dispersing.  The 
nurse-maids  had  collected  their  charges, 
the  musicians  were  taking  apart  their  mu¬ 
sic-racks,  and  from  the  steps  of  the  vine- 
covered  veranda  Admiral  Preble  was  bid¬ 
ding  the  friends  of  his  wife  adieu.  At  his 
side  his  aide,  yoimg,  alert,  confident,  with 
ill-concealed  impatience  awaited  their  de¬ 
parture.  Swanson  found  that  he  resented 
the  aide.  He  resented  the  manner  in  which 
he  sp>eeded  the  parting  guests.  Even  if 
there  were  matters  of  importance  he  was 
anxioas  to  communicate  to  his  chief,  he 
need  not  make  it  plain  to  the  women  folk 
that  they  were  in  the  way. 

When,  a  month  before,  he  had  been  ad¬ 
jutant,  in  a  like  situation  he  would  have 
showm  more  self-command.  He  disapn 
proved  of  the  aide  entirely.  He  resented 
the  fact  that  he  was  as  young  as  himself, 
that  he  was  in  uniform,  that  he  was  an  aide. 
Swanson  certainly  hoped  that  when  he  was 
in  uniform  he  had  not  looked  so  much 


the  conquering  hero,  so  self-satisfied,  so 
sup)ercilious.  With  a  smile  he  w’ondered 
why,  at  such  a  moment,  a  man  he  had  never 
seen  before  and  never  would  see  again, 
should  so  disturb  him. 

In  his  heart  he  knew  why.  The  aide  was 
going  forward  just  w’here  he  was  leaving 
off.  The  ribbons  on  the  tunic  of  the  aide, 
the  straps  on  his  shoulders  told  Swanson 
that  they  had  serv’ed  in  the  same  cam- 
p>aigns,  that  they  were  of  the  same  relative 
rank,  and  that  when  he  himself,  had  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  service,  would  have  been  a 
brigadier-general,  the  aide  would  command 
a  battleship.  The  px)ssible  future  of  the 
young  sailor  filled  Swanson  with  honorable 
envy  and  bitter  regret.  With  all  his  soul 
he  envied  him  the  right  to  look  his  fellow- 
man  in  the  eye,  his  right  to  die  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  to  give  his  life,  should  it  be  required 
of  him,  for  ninety  million  p>eople,  for  a  flag.  F 
Swanson  saw  the  two  officers  dimly,  with 
eyes  of  bitter  self-pity.  He  was  dying,  but 
he  was  not  dying  gloriously  for  a  flag.  He 
had  lost  the  right  to  die  for  it,  and  he  was 
dying  because  he  had  lost  that  right. 

The  sun  had  sunk  and  the  evening  had 
growm  gray  and  cljill.  At  the  w’harf  where 
the  steamer  lay  on  which  he  had  arrived,  but 
on  which  he  was  not  to  depart,  the  electric 
cargo  lights  were  already  burning.  But 
for  what  Swanson  had  to  do  there  still  was 
light  enough.  From  his  breast  p)Ocket  he 
took  the  card  on  which  he  had  written  his 
message  to-his  brother  officers,  read  and  re¬ 
read  it,  and  replaced  it. 

Save  for  the  Admiral  and  his  aide  at  the 
steps  of  the  cottage,  and  a  bare-headed  blue¬ 
jacket  who  was  reporting  to  them,  and  the 
Admiral’s  orderly,  w’ho  was  walking  toward 
Swanson,  no  one  was  in  sight.  Still  seated 
upx)n  the  string-piece  of  the  wharf,  Swanson 
so  moved  that  his  back  was  toward  the  four 
men.  The  moment  seemed  propitious,  al¬ 
most  as  though  it  had  been  prearranged. 

For  with  such  an  audience,  for  his  taking  off 
no  other  person  could  be  blamed.  Therg^ 
would  be  no  question  but  that  death  had 
been  self-inflicted. 

Approaching  from  behind  him  Swanson 
heard  the  brisk  steps  of  the  orderly  draw’ing 
rapidly  nearer.  He  wondered  if  the  wharf 
ware  Government  property,  if  he  ware  tres- 
p)assing,  and  if  for  that  reason  the  man  had 
been  sent  to  order  him  away.  He  consid¬ 
ered  bitterly  that  the  Government  grudged 
him  a  place  even  in  w’hich  to  die.  Well,  he 
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would  not  for  long  be  a  trespasser.  His 
hand  slipped  into  hb  pocket,  and  with  his 
thumb  he  pushed  back  the  safety  catch  of 
the  pbtol. 

But  the  hand  with  the  pbtol  in  it  did  not 
leave  hb  pocket.  The  steps  of  the  orderly 
had  come  to  a  sudden  silence.  Rabing.  hb 
head  heavily,  Swanson  saw  the  man  with  hb 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  stahding  at  salute. 
They  had  first  made  hb  life  unsupportable, 
Swanson  thought,  now  they  would  not  let 
him  leave  it. 

“Captain  Swanson,  sir?”  asked  the  or¬ 
derly. 

Sw’anson  did  not  speak  or  move. 

“The  Admiral’s  compliments,  sir,” 
snapped  the  orderly,  “and  will  the  Captain 
please  speak  with  him?” 

Still  Sw-anscm  did  not  move. 

He  felt  that  the  breaking-point  of  hb  self- 
control  had  come.  Thb  imjjertinent  inter¬ 
ruption,,  this  thrusting  into  the  last  few’  sec¬ 
onds  of  hb  life  of  a  reminder  of  all  that  he 
had  lost,  thb  futUe  postponement  of  hb  end, 
w’as  cruel,  unhuman,  unthinkable.  The  pb¬ 
tol  was  stUl  in  hb  hand.  He  had  but  to  draw 
it  and  press  it  close,  and  before  the  marine 
could  leap  upwn  him  he  w’ould  have  escaped. 

From  behind,  approaching  hurri^y, 
came  the  soimd  of  impatient  footsteps. 

The  orderly  stiffened  to  attention.  “The 
Admiral,  sir!”  he  warned. 

Twelve  years  of  discipline,  twelve  years  of 
recognition  of  authority,  tw’elve  years  of 
deference  to  superior  officers  dragg^  Swan¬ 
son’s  hand  from  hb  pbtol  and  lifted  him  to 
hb  feet.  As  he  turned.  Admiral  Preble, 
the  aide,  and  the  bareheaded  blue-jacket 
were  close  upon  him.  The  Admiral’s  face 
beamed,  hb  eyes  were  young  with  pleasur¬ 
able  excitement;  with  the  eagerness  of  a  boy 
he  waved  aside  formal  greetings. 

“My  dear  Sw’anson,”  he  cried,  “I  assure 
you  it’s  a  most  astonishing,  most  curious 
coincidence!  See  thb  man?”  He  flung 
out  hb  arm  at  the  blue- jacket.  “He’s  my 
w’ireless  chief.  He  wras  wireless  ojierator 
on  the  transport  that  took  you  to  Manila. 
When  you  came  in  here  this  afternoon  he 
recognized  you.  Half  an  hour  later  he 
picks  up  a  message,  picks  it  up  two  thousand 
miles  from  here,  from  San  Francisco — it’s 
Associated  Press  news — it  concerns  you. 
that  b,  not  really  concerns  you,  but  I 
thought,  w’e  thought — ”  As  though  signal¬ 


ing  for  help,  the  Admiral  glanced  unhappily 
at  hb  aide — “we  thought  you’d  like  to 
know’.  Of  course,  to  us,”  he  added  hastfly, 
“it’s  quite  sup)erfluous — quite  superfluous, 
but - ” 

The  aide  coughed  apologetically.  “You 
might  read,  sir,”  he  suggested. 

“W’hat?  E.xactly!  Quite  so!”  cried  the 
Admiral. 

In  the  fading  light  he  held  close  to  hb 
eyes  a  piece  of  paper. 

“San  Francisco,  April  20,”  he  read. 
“  Rueff,  first  sergeant,  shot  himself  here  to¬ 
day,  leaving  w’ritten  confession  theft  of 
regimental  funds  for  which  Swanson,  Cap¬ 
tain,  lately  court-martialed.  Money  found 
intact  in  Rueff’s  mattress.  Innocence  of 
Swanson  never  questioned,  but  dbsatbfied 
w’ith  findings  of  court-martial  has  left  army 
and  San  Francisco.  Brother  officers  making 
every  effort  to  find  him  and  persuade  re¬ 
turn.” 

The  Admiral  sighed  happily.  “And 
my  w’ife,”  he  added,  w’ith  an  impressive¬ 
ness  that  was  intended  to  show  he  had 
at  last  arrived  at  the  important  part  of  hb 
message,  “tells  me  to  say  you  are  to  stay 
to  dinner.” 

Abruptly,  rudely,  Swanson  sw’ung  upon 
hb  heel  and  turned  hb  face  from  the  Admi¬ 
ral.  Hb  head  was  thrown  back,  his  arms 
held  rigid  at  hb  sides.  In  slow’,  deep 
breaths,  like  one  w’ho  had  been  dragged 
from  drowning,  he  drank  in  the  salt,  chili 
air.  After  one  glance,  the  four  men  also 
turned  away,  and  in  the  falling  darkness 
stood  staring  out  at  nothing,  and  no  one 
sp>oke. 

The  aide  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
In  a  polite  tone,  as  though  he  w’ere  continu¬ 
ing  a  conversation  which  had  not  been  in¬ 
terrupted.  he  addressed  the  Admiral:  “Of 
course,  Rueff’s  written  confession  was  not 
needed,”  he  said.  “Hb  shooting  himself 
proved  that  he  was  guilty.” 

Swanson  started  as  though  across  hb 
naked  shoulders  the  aide  had  draw’n  a  whip. 

In  penitence  and  gratitude,  deep  and 
genuine,  he  raised  hb  eyes  to  the  stars. 
High  above  hb  head  the  strands  of  the  wire¬ 
less  swinging  from  the  towering  masts  like 
the  strings  of  a  giant  aSolian  harp  were 
swept  by  the  w’ind  from  the  ocean.  To 
Swanson  the  sighing  and  whbpering  wires 
seemed  to  sing  in  praise  and  t^nksgiving. 
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names  were  Imogene  and 
/(  I  Ann,  and  they  were  sisters.  You 
(f  C5>  Jj  I  knew  that  because  they  were  so 
different.  And  they  lived  in  New 

tYork  in  a  sub-let  studio-apart¬ 
ment,  alias  a  kitchenette  flat. 
They  were  really  more  than  different, 
they  were  antip>odal — as  opposite,  say,  as  a 
live  wire  and  a  bunch  of  pink  baby-ribbon. 
And  the  live  wire  was  Ann. 

Ann  worked.  She  had  a  profession. 
While  yet  in  the  nursery,  so  to  sp)eak,  she 
had  hitched  her  go-cart  to  a  star.  Now 
she  was  a  young  woman — very  young  as  yet 
— and  she  w'as  still  hitched,  and  the  star 
was  more  like  a  planet  now.  For  Ann  w’as  a 
journalistic  free-lance,  and  somewhere  away 
off  in  the  blue  voids  glittered  her  Goal. 
You  and  1  would  need  a  telescope  to  see  it, 
but  Ann  could  see  it  with  the  naked  eye. 

And  her  motto  was  Efl&ciency,  her  food 
Knowledge,  and  her  religion  Work. 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  late  February. 
Spring  had  made  an  advance  call  upon  the 
city  and  had  left  a  sample  line  of  sunlight 
and  twitter.  Ann  was  cross-cutting  Central 
Park  toward  West  Seventy-second  Street, 
and  going  pretty  fast,  for  ^e  was  as  punc¬ 
tual  as  Monte  Cristo.  Her  errand  was  im¬ 
portant,  even  vital,  but  she  was  not  think¬ 
ing  of  it  exclusively.  For  Ann  had  the 
habit  of  Observation.  She  was  always 
Noticing.  She  had  been  a  noticing  baby 
and  a  noticing  child.  Now  she  was  a  notic¬ 
ing  yoimg  woman.  It  was  not  the  annoy¬ 
ing,  inquisitive  kind  of  noticing — Ann  had 


simply  been  born  interested  in  Life.  “The 
world  is  full  of  a  number  of  things” — yes, 
and  Ann  knew  this  without  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
aid,  and  she  was  as  happy  as  kings,  and 
busier  than  some  of  them. 

Just  now  she  had  come  from  a  concert. 
She  knew  music,  and  had  once  wanted  to  be 
a  musician.  Also  she  had  at  times  wanted 
to  be  a  lawyer,  a  missionary,  a  sculptor,  a 
steamboat-pilot,  an  archeologist,  and  a 
thousand  of  the  others  of  “numbers  of 
things  ”  which  made  the  world  so  wonderful 
to  her  eager  young  heart.  And  her  face  was 
aglow’. 

An  armored  cruiser  is  supposed  to  be  an 
alert,  busy  affair,  and  the  busier  it  is  the 
less  it  runs  to  ornament.  Ann  was  that 
way  too — clear  decks,  ready  for  action  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  She  had  that  unfrilled, 
ungamished  appearance  the  menus  call 
au  naturel.  Simplicity  was  a  ’phobia  with 
her.  She  twisted  her  hair  in  the  back  of  her 
neck  and  clinched  it  with  one  pin,  and  it 
stayed  that  way — it  had  to.  (It  was  pretty 
hair,  so  it  looked  all  right.)  She  wore  only 
tailored  suits  or  else  those  quick-on  things 
they  call  one-piece  dresses,  buttoned  up  the 
front.  She  was  small,  even  short,  but  she 
patronized  no  high  heels.  She  wore  ex¬ 
pensive  splay-toed,  spread-heeled  brogans. 
As  for  rice-powder,  she  knew  it  not,  nor 
yet  scented  soap.  She  washed  with  the 
kind  of  plain  soap  they  use  in  hospitals. 
Violet-water  w’as  her  very  strongest  conces¬ 
sion  to  femininism.  But  though  Ann  didn’t 
know  it,  in  spite  of  her  clothes  she  was 
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about  the  most  feminine  thing  that  ever  fol¬ 
lowed  a  star. 

Now,  nobody  lives  on  West  Seventy- 
second  Street  except  doctors.  They’re  as 
thick  along  there  as  a  row  of  radishes  in 
April.  And  presently  Ann  turned  in  at  one 
of  the  old  red-stone  fronts  and  rang  the  bell. 

Big  he  was,  this  doctor,  physically  and 
professionally.  He  knew  all  about  the 
girl-women  who  do  men’s  work  in  the  city. 
“Women  have  no  business  to  be  business 
women,”  was  his  fresh,  conviction  every 
time  one  of  them  came  to  him.  But  one 
quite  like  Ann  had  never  come  to  him  before. 
She  was  specialized  to  the  point  of  unique¬ 
ness.  She  l(X)ked  as  rare  as  the  dodo.to  him 
when  he  had  talked  with  her  five  minutes. 

“Women  can  do  just  what  men  do.” 
She  actually  said  this  to  him,  and  he  gave  up 
another  appointment  to  have  it  out  with 
her. 

“Women  are  biologically  unfit  for  man’s 
work.”  When  he  said  this  she  refused  to  lis¬ 
ten.  She  prcxluced  a  Darwinism: 

“When  a  species  changes  its  environ¬ 
ment  it  adapts  itself  and  develops  new  char¬ 
acteristics.  And  we  women - ” 

“Are  not  a  species,  but  a  sex,  my  little 
girl,”  he  said,  accenting  the  “girl.”  “And 
nothing  will  ever  make  a  female  into  a  male, 
or  enable  a  woman  to  do  man’s  work.  They 
may  do  it  without  being  enabled — and 
they’ll  pay  high.  And  they’re  deserters  and 
bolters.  They  desert  their  true  vocation. 
They  are  meant  to  be  mothers.  If  they  try 
to  be  tinkers  and  tailors,  soldiers  and  sailors 
■ — see  here,  little  girl:  You  must  give  this 
up.  Get  married  and  have  your  home. 
That’s  your  sphere.” 

Now,  there  were  two  reasons  why  Ann 
wasn’t  married.  She  hadn’t  planned  on  it 
— and  no  man  had  ever  asked  her.  She 
opened  her  mouth  to  answer,  and  then  shut 
it.  As  for  the  dcxrtor,  he  knew  the  other 
argument  too — that  women  have  to  work 
nowadays;  but  he  avoided  this  now,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  But  he  followed  Ann 
to  the  dcx)r.  He  had  seen  her  note  intelli¬ 
gently  everything  he  had  said  to  her,  and 
he  had  seen  her  observing  his  house,  his 
furniture,  his  office,  its  equipments,  and 
himself.  And  her  gaze  was  not  the  scaven¬ 
ging  gaze  of  the  mere  copy-getter;  it  was  the 
eager  gaze  of  the  instinctive  explorer — the 
seeker  after  Many  Things. 

His  last  words  to  her  were:  “Be  ready 
Friday,  little  girl.  We’re  going  to  take  gcxxi 


care  of  you,  and  I  know  you’re  not  afraid.” 

And  she  wasn’t. 

Meantime  Imogene — her  sister  Imogene. 

Most  people  get  out  of  doors  on  days  like 
this,  and  Imogene  had  meant  to.  All  after- 
ncx>n  she  had  meant  to,  for  there  was  a  silk- 
hose  sale  at  her  favorite  department  store. 
But  Mary  Louise  Lee  Brown  had  come  up 
from  the  flat  below  to  have  her  skirt  hung, 
and  Montezuma  Zumstein  had  come  with  a 
vase  he  had  got  at  a  pawn-shop,  and  Imo¬ 
gene  herself  had  gone  down  to  pose  a  few 
moments  for  Susan  Lucerne,  the  fashion 
artist,  at  home  with  influenza.  And  lastly, 
Daniel  Bcx)NE  had  been  in  with  his  new 
photograph.  And  as  the  capital  letters  indi¬ 
cate,  more  of  him  anon. 

At  half-past  five  Imogene  had  decided  not 
to  go  to  the  sale,  and  was  ironing  instead, 
and  chatting  with  the  grocer’s  boy,  who 
lingered,  a  humble  moth  within  the  uni¬ 
versal  flame.  Now  Imogene  had  beauty. 
She  had  been  born  pretty  as  Ann  had  been 
born  noticing,  and  ^e  had  got  the  habit  of 
trying  to  be  still  more  beautiful,  and  the 
habit  had  become  her  vcx:ation.  Imogene 
was  not  vain,  but  she  was  one  of  those  girls 
who  will  spend  two  solid  hours  getting  into  a 
turnout  which  is  as  carefully  designed  to  at¬ 
tract  notice  as  a  band-wagon  in  a  parade, 
and  then  walk  out  and  look  as  meek  and  un¬ 
conscious  as  a  little  dog  on  a  chain.  She 
was  very  sweet  about  it,  sweet  and  amiable. 
And  while  Ann  free-lanced  and  chased 
stars,  Imogene,  with  her  talent  for  looking 
decorative,  remained  at  home  in  the  studio- 
flat  and — kept  house. 

She  was  tall,  flawlessly  healthy,  fair  as 
moonlight,  placid  as  a  Swiss  lake,  gentle  as 
a  young  Jersey  cow.  Just  now  she  was  in 
the  imembarrassed  deshabille  of  dressing- 
sack  and  petticoat,  while  cold  cream 
adorned  her  dimple.  Imogene  held  to  the 
idea  that  if  you  bring  up  a  dimple  in  the 
way  it  should  go,  when  it  is  old  it  will  not  be 
a  wrinkle.  Her  Preraphaelite  hair  hung 
pinned  loosely  back,  with  tonic  drying  in  the 
parting.  A  bit  of  lingerie  lay  on  the  ironing- 
board.  Imogene  had  not  been  idle. 

Besides  ironing,  she  had  made  a  pudding. 
It  was  a  fine  pudding  (prune),  for  Imogene 
could  cook.  But  a  pudding  is  not  a  dinner, 
and  at  six  Ann  would  be  home  hungry.  She 
knew  this,  but  she  couldn’t  tell  the  grocer’s 
boy  to  go.  One  can’t  dismiss  such  palpable 
admiration.  But  he  went  eventually,  with 
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a  parting  glance  of  gloom  at  the  photograph 
of  Daniel  Boone,  and  Imogene  placidly  car¬ 
ried  the  likeness  to  her  own  dressing-table 
in  the  little  bedroom  shared  by  her  and  Ann. 

When  Ann  reached  home  Imogene  was 
still  composedly  ironing.  “It  can’t  be  six!” 
she  expostulated  illogically,  for  the  clock 
was  right  there.  “I’ll  have  supper  started 
in  two  seconds.”  And  in  fifteen  minutes  she 
did  indeed  switch  quite  calmly  from  lingerie 
to  potatoes,  while  Ann  made  her  usual 
quick-change  from  street-suit  to  one-piece 
dress. 

They  usually  had  more  or  less  company 
in  the  evenings,  for  the  top  flat  was  a  gath¬ 


ering-place  of  the  clan.  Ordinarily  Ann 
nev’er  made  the  slightest  difference  in  her 
toilet  on  that  account.  So  she  had  re¬ 
twisted  the  little  knot  of  hair  and  clinched 
it  with  the  shell  pin,  and  had  just  fixed  on 
a  Dutch  collar,  as  hard  and  shiny  as  crock¬ 
ery,  when  Imogene  paused  in  her  humming 
of  “Tales  of  Hoffmann”  and  called  from  the 
kitchenette: 

“Daniel  Boone’s  coming  around  to¬ 
night.” 

Now,  Daniel  Boone  was  really  Daniel 
Smith,  but  he  had  got  his  other  name  from 
his  calling,  which  was  that  of  bridge-builder 
and  roamer  of  wildernesses.  Thev  had  all 


“women  can  do  just  what  men  do.”  she  actually  said  this  to  him. 
“women  are  biologically  unfit  for  man’s  work.”  when  he  said  this 
she  refused  to  listen. 
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three  played  together  as  children,  but  Time 
had  built  his  little  bridge  between-whiles, 
and  Daniel  had  come  back  a  Man  and  a 
Doer  of  Things. 

It  was  not  Ann’s  nature  to  vacillate,  but 
she  vacillated  with  that  Dutch  collar  in  the 
most  astonishing  way.  And  she  brought  out 
another  collar,  one  that  actually  had  lace 
on  it,  and  also  a  pin  that  would  have  made 
her  eyes  look  blue — would  have,  but  didn’t, 
for,  after  still  some  more  of  the  vacillating, 
she  put  away  these  mere  feminine  subter¬ 
fuges  and  clamped  on  the  porcelain  Dutch 
effect.  She  sighed  as  one  w’ho  has  w'on  a 
battle. 

It  was  now  that  she  spied  the  photograph 
on  Imogene’s  table.  “Oh!”  she  said.  And 
all  alone  by  herself  she  flushed.  “He’s 
been  here  to-day!” 

The  “Tales  from  Hoffmann”  wavered. 
“Oh,  yes,”  said  Imogene  placidly.  And 
the  “Tales”  continued. 

For  the  very  first  time  in  all  her  life  Ann 
stopped  and  reflected  about  Imogene. 

How  was  it  everything  always  fell  to  her? 
Things  apparently  intended  for  both,  Imo¬ 
gene  appropriated — unconsciously,  not  pur¬ 
posely.  Not  purposely  at  all,  and  yet  things 
always  happ>ened  that  way,  somehow.  If 
there  were  but  two  chops  at  supper,  the  big¬ 
ger  found  its  w’ay  somehow  to  Imogene’s 
plate.  If  they  had  two  seats  at  the  play, 
Imogene’s  was  always  the  one  nearer  the 
center,  somehow.  If  a  friend  brought  pres¬ 
ents  from  abroad,  the  first  choice  somehow 
went  to  Imogene.  If  there  was  a  seat  in 
some  one’s  auto,  it  was  Imogene  w’ho  finally 
occupied  it — somehow.  And  if  a  caller  came, 
Imogene  dressed  for  him — somehow. 

But  HOW? 

Again  Ann  gazed  at  the  photo.  It  was 
one  of  the  speaking  sort,  where  the  person 
•  looks  as  if  he  might  reach  right  out  of  the 
picture  and  shake  hands.  And  again  Ann 
flushed,  all  alone. 

As  a  rule  Imogene  was  so  slow  that  Ann 
would  help  her  get  the  supper,  out  of  sheer 
self-defense.  But  to-night  she  took  a  differ¬ 
ent  course.  She  lay  on  the  couch  and  read. 
Of  course  it  was  some  improving  reading — 
“Modern  Methods  of  Memory  Culture,” 
“How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a 
Day,”  “Seven  Thousand  Mispronounced 
Words,”  or  the  like.  With  two  evening 
papers  and  a  magazine  and  her  improve¬ 
ment-book,  she  let  Imogene  evolve  the  sup- 
pier  alone. 


They  were  eating  the  prune  pudding  w’hen 
Monty  Zumstein  blew’  breezily  in.  Monty 
was  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  top  flat. 
He  was  a  round,  assertive  young  pierson  with 
a  grin  and  no  eyebrows  and  very  thin  hair. 
He  “newspapied,”  and  had  “money  back  of 
him.” 

“Me  for  the  prune-pifiie!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Imogene,  a  woman  who  can  make  pud  like 
this  can  lead  any  man  to  the  altar  any  day 
in  the  year.  Let  me  finish  it.  I  don’t  want 
Daniel  Boone  to  get  a  line  on  it.” — Yes, 
even  Monty  assumed  that  everything  and 
everybody  belonged  to  Imogene. 

The  compiany  came.  Susan  Lucerne, 
with  a  tali  man-cousin  from  Pittsburgh; 
Mary  Louise  Lee  Brown  and  a  vocal  girl¬ 
friend;  a  slangy  interne,  and  with  him  a 
chap  W’ho  wrote  poetry  and  chauffed;  Skid, 
of  the  Sunday  Call;  MacFarland,  once  dra¬ 
matic  writer,  now  “  interested  in  ”  insurance; 
and — Daniel  Boone. 

Daniel  was  a  stocky,  upstanding  fellow 
with  red  piompiadour  hair,  thick  red  eye¬ 
brow’s,  also  pximpiadour,  intensely  blue  eyes 
of  the  electric  shade,  and  a  general  hue  of 
sandy  ruggedness  combined  with  a  general 
air  of  alert,  make-good  self-confidence.  The 
prose  romance  of  bridge-building,  of  the 
throwing-up  of  steel  spjans  across  unfath¬ 
omed  gorges  in  nameless  regions,  hung 
about  him  Jack  Londonishly,  and  in  Ann’s 
eyes  he  was  the  one  pierson  of  real  attain¬ 
ment  in  that  room. 

But  he  wouldn’t  tell  about  his  bridges. 
The  others  were  unblushingly  autobio¬ 
graphical  in  that  naive  way  peculiar  to 
young  p)eople  in  the  professions,  but  Daniel 
remained  unreminiscent.  This  convinced 
Ann  that  he  really  knew  everything.  And 
somehow  she  herself  had  never  had  quite 
such  a  p)assion  for  knowledge,  for  the  getting 
or  importing  of  it,  as  possessed  her  to-night. 
When  she  had  a  mood  like  this  she  didn’t 
know  herself  the  ground  she  could  cover. 

Why,  Ann  could  tell  you  what  branch  of 
the  Royal  Family  the  Princess  Teck  be¬ 
longed  to,  and  who  ow’ned  the  largest  dia¬ 
mond,  and  who  invented  the  adding-ma¬ 
chine,  and  what  were  the  religious  rites  of 
Igorrotes.  She  knew’  when  Easter  came,  and 
who  w’rote  “My  Countrj’,”  and  why  a  pine 
w’as  not  a  pine,  but  a  cedar  or  a  spruce  or 
a  hemlock.  She  could  name  ships  at  sea, 
or  the  dynasties  of  Egypt.  She  understood 
spjectrum  analysis,  feeding  the  sick,  how  to 
cure  snake-bite,  run  an  incubator,  and  eat 
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^ghetti  Italy-style.  Browning  and  base¬ 
ball  were  clear  to  her;  she  knew  mushrooms 
from  toadstools,  could  recite  the  Declara¬ 
tion  and  the  Gettysburg  Address,  and  I’m 
terribly  afraid  she  could  name  the  Presi¬ 
dents.  She  had  written  a  novel,  seen  most 
of  the  big  cities,  seen  all  art  exhibits  and 
heard  all  tenors,  almost  understood  some  of 
the  tarifif, — and  was  furious  because  she 
couldn’t  vote. 

And  all  this  was  not  encyclopedic.  It  was 
sheer  interest,  and  ambition.  For  knowing 
meant  being  efficient.  And  there  were  such 
Numbers  of  Things. 

But  was  it  strange  the  others  fell  a  little 
behind?  She  was  too  stimulating.  If  they 
tried  to  keep  up  they  lost  breath.  And  be¬ 
sides,  not  every  one  was  universally  inter¬ 
ested  like  Ann.  What  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  fall  back  upon  Imogene, 
who  placidly  brought  up  the  unintellectual 
rear?  Imogene  the  Mural,  who  w’as  as  a 
path  through  a  meadow'  after  a  sprint  up 
Mont  Blanc?  In  the  reaction  they  could  rest 
upon  her  soothing  and  quiescent  loveliness. 

The  men  did. 

They  did  to-night.  It  just  happened,  as 
did  the  chop  and  the  theatre-seat  and  the 
auto-ride.  She  didn’t  reach  out — they  just 
naturally  gravitated  to  her,  just  somehow. 

Only  Monty  Zumstein  didn’t.  He  alw'ays 
said  he  meant  to  many  Imogene,  but  he 
had  a  habit  of  flirting  with  all  the  other 
girls  he  knew,  or  even  near-knew’.  It  was 
Monty’s  way. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  Imogene  and 
Ann  undressed.  And  Ann  was  suddenly 
tired. 

“Imogene,  do  you  remember  that  time 
I  fell  on  the  rocks  at  the  beach  and  hurt  my 
side?” 

“Yes — that  queer  little  kink — I  remem¬ 
ber,”  said  Imogene,  who  was  letting  down 
her  hair  and  gazing  writh  a  ruminant  expres¬ 
sion  at  the  alert  picture  of  Daniel  Boone. 
^“Why,  Ann?” 

f  “Well,  I’m  going  to  have  the  kink  un¬ 
kinked.  The  doctor  said  I  must.  Isn’t 
that  copy, though? ” 

“You  mean — you’re  going  to  a — ” 
Imogene  couldn’t  even  say  the  w’ord.  OA 
rare  occasions  she  had  been  known  to  be  sur¬ 
prised.  This  W’as  such  an  occasion. 

“Yes — ^but  I’ll  learn  a  lot  of  new  things 
I’d  never  have  known  any  other  w'ay. 
Some  really  big  thing,  perhaps.”  Ann 
looked  eager. 


HE  “NEWSP.XPED,”  and  HAD  “MONEY  BACK 
OF  HIM.” 


What  with  surprise,  together  with  a  nat¬ 
ural  habit  of  deliberateness.  Imogene  was 
a  long  time  getting  to  bed  that  night.  Be¬ 
fore  the  light  went  out  Ann  caught  a  final 
glimpse  of  Daniel  Boone’s  photograph — on 
Imogene’s  table. 
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She  guessed  it  belonged  there.  .  .  . 

To-night  Ann  thought  the  world  was  full 
of  unexplained  things. 

Of  course  Ann  spent  scant  time  in  the 
realm  of  white  cots,  thermometers,  ice-bags, 
ether,  overworked  nurses,  and  slangy  in¬ 
ternes.  But  for  sheer  )deld  of  absolutely 
new  knowledge  it  was  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  She  was  in  a  crowded  ward  (to  save 
expense),  and  there  was  never  so  much  go¬ 
ing  on  but  that  she  noticed  it  all.  She  began 
noticing  the  moment  she  came  out  of  ether, 
though  thereafter  she  was  imhappy  for  a 
^ce  of  days.  Almost  at  once  she  knew 
which  of  the  nurses  had  professional  genius, 
and  which  of  the  internes  were  winners. 

She  studied  the  procession  of  doctors  that 
filtered  in  and  out  all  day,  and  she  eaves- 
drop{>ed  at  the  dressing  of  wounds  and  trie  1 
to  overhear  the  lectures  in  the  operating- 
room  across  the  hall.  She  questioned  every 
one.  She  even  explained  to  the  head  nurs3 
how  the  ward  could  be  better  ventilated. 
By  the  end  of  a  week  she  knew  every  one 
personally  and  professionally,  and  was  won¬ 
dering  if  it  was  still  too  late  for  her  to  be  a 
doctor.  She  longed  to  walk  into  the  other 
wards  and  extend  the  new  knowledge,  but 
anjdiow  she  found  out  ail  about  the  biggest 
cases  in  the  hospital,  and  as  for  her  own 
ward,  she  knew  the  name  and  the  treatment 
of  every  disease  there. 

As  soon  as  she  could  hold  her  pencil  she 
had  out  her  note-book,  and  it  filled  rapidly. 
She  had  brought  the  note-book  as  other 
women  would  have  taken  a  cute  bed-cap 
or  a  pink  silk  dressing-gown.  But  what  she 
noted  most  was  the  efficiency  of  every  one. 
That  was  the  really  wonderful  thing  to  her, 
and  she  thought  it  was  the  “really  big 
thing”  she  had  expected  to  find. 

Her  friends  brought  her  food  enough  to 
have  run  a  hotel,  and  her  corner  of  the  ward 
bloomed  with  floral  offerings  like  a  June 
wedding.  Imogene  Came  every  day  and  of 
course  always  just  at  closing-time.  But 
she  smiled  so  trustingly  at  the  doorkeeper 
that  he  let  them  go  through.  Them? — Yes, 
Imogene  and  Daniel.  For  Daniel  was  al¬ 
ways  with  her.  He  carried  the  beef-broth 
and  the  cun-custards.  It  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  that  Imogene  could  cook.  The 
eleventh  -  hour  -  chime  might  ring  on  her 
achievements,  but  they  were  real  ones  when 
they  happened. 

The  nurses  admired  her;  the  internes — 


well,  somehow  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  in¬ 
ternes  in  all  the  hospitals  of  the  city  gath¬ 
ered  in  or  near  Ann’s  ward  about  the  time 
Imogene  was  due,  or  overdue.  And  the 
patients  asked  Ann  if  those  two  weren’t 
sweethearts,  and  Ann  had  to  look  pleas¬ 
antly  mysterious  and  say,  no,  just  old 
friends.  And  it  hurt  b^ause  it  wasn’t 
true. 

And  somehow  Ann  had  no  appetite  for 
the  things  Imogene  and  Daniel  brought,  and 
she  gave  them  away,  and  she  would  be 
thoughtful  and  her  pulse  woiud  drag.  But 
she  would  brace  up  and  say — to  herself: 
“Of  course  he  likes  Imogene.  Why 
shouldn’t  he?  How  could  he  help  it?  I’m 
glad.”  And  then  she  would  be  interested 
and  plan  her  future,  which  was  to  be  work 
after  this,  real  work;  and  she  would  forget 
Daniel — until  the  next  day. 

At  last  the  time  came  to  leave.  She  was 
to  go  first  to  a  convalescent  home  on  Stuy- 
vesant  Square,  because  where  she  and  Imo¬ 
gene  lived  there  was  no  elevator,  and  the 
clan  generally  shared  the  same  predicanicnt 
The  women  in  the  ward  saw  her  go  with  live¬ 
ly  regret.  It  hadn’t  seemed  like  a  hospital 
with  her  there. 

The  Convalescent  Home  was  in  charge 
of  four  exquisitely  sweet  Sisters.  Now,  on 
the  day  before  Ann,  to  use  Monty’s  phrase, 
went  into  dry-dock  for  repairs,  she  had  just 
roamed  .all  around  the  city  in  her  favorite 
haunts  and  soaked  herself  full  of  scenes  and 
atmospheres  to  have  with  her  now.  And  of 
the  impressions  thus  garnered,  only  one  had 
been  unwelcome.  It  was  the  sight  of  two 
Sisters  of  Charity,  hooded  and  veiled,  pas¬ 
sive,  sweet,  and  pale,  renouncers  of  that 
world  which  Ann  had  found  so  unrenounce- 
able.  And  they  renounced  of  their  own  will. 
Ann  did  not  imderstand.  She  only  won¬ 
dered. 

Now,  in  this  place  of  sweet  ministration, 
she  still  wondered,  but  differently.  These 
women  were  efficient,  these  noiseless,  much- 
praying  Sisters,  eflScient  with  help  for  the 
helpless.  And  because  they  had  given  up 
the  world  to  be  so.  They  had  sacrificed  all 
but  one  thing,  to  specialize  in  that  one. 
Ann  pondered. 

Even  after  she  went  home,  she  spent 
much  of  her  time  in  the  old  square,  which 
was  near  by.  Daniel  and  Imogene  took  her 
over  every  day.  Plainly  Daniel  was  in  love. 
If  he  alone  escorted  Ann,  he  soon  had  his 
watch  out,  impatient  for  Imogene,  whom  he 
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was  to  meet  somewhere.  These  were  pain¬ 
ful  moments  for  Ann.  She  was  surer  than 
ever  now  that  he  knew  everything,  and  she 
was  almost  sure  that  he  was  everything 
good  and  brave  and  wonderful. 

If  it  hadn’t  been  for  Monty  Zumstein 
she  would  have  had  melancholia — or  some¬ 
thing  as  near  it  as  was  possible  with  her. 
Monty  cheered  her  up,  and  though  he  was 
one  of  the  busiest  chaps  in  town,  he  never 
looked  at  his  watch,  nor  even  at  the  clock 
up  in  St.  George’s  tower.  He  was  rather 
subdued  these  days.  His  father  had  died; 
Monty  thus  came  into  his  money,  but  he 
had  been  fond  of  his  father. 

The  air  and  spring  sun  brought  Ann  past 
the  danger-mark  of  melancholy,  and  though 
she  was  annoyingly  and  persistently  weak 
she  had  a  terrific  appetite.  She  used  to  car¬ 
ry  a  bag  of  bananas  over  to  the  square,  and 
there  she  would  sit  and  watch  things  with  a 
new  and  irresponsible  indolence  which  she 
did  not  even  combat.  Yet  everything 
around  her  was  busy.  Everything  was 
prinking,  too,  the  trees  and  the  plants — ^and 
even  the  birds  had  moulted  old  clothes  and 
were  coming  out  in  new.  And  Nature 
seemed  a  rather  vain  old  dame  after  all. 

The  weeks  went.  Ann  sat  around  with  a 
novel  and  some  Irish  crochet.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  a  light  novel,  and  the  crochet  was 
stationary,  but  Ann  wasn’t  as  idle  as  she 
looked.  She  had  been  doing  some  thinking 
lately,  and  along  quite  new  lines.  It  was  as 
if  something  had  spnmg  inside  her  mind  like 
a  seed  which  has  lain  in  fallow  ground  and 
suddenly  begins  to  germinate.  This  she 
kept  quite  to  herself. 

Hot  weather  came.  Imogene  was  asked 
to  Maine,  and  at  once  accepted.  Ann  was 
invited  too,  but  wouldn’t  go.  But  before 
Imogene  left  she  plucked  up  all  her  courage 
and  asked  her  sister  if  Daniel  hadn’t  pro¬ 
posed. 

“  Yes,”  said  Imogene  complacently.  “  He 
did.  But  I  told  lum  I  shouldn’t  think  of 
leaving  you.” 

This  was  unconscious  humor,  as  she  was 
right  now  in  the  midst  of  the  m(Kt  elaborate 
preparations  for  leaving  Ann.  Ann  pres¬ 
ently  managed  to  ask  a  little  more. 

“  Will  he  take  that  as  a  final  answer,  Imo¬ 
gene?  ” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Imogene,  quite  calmly. 
“He  said  he  should  ask  me  again  just  as 
soon  as  I  got  home.  And  I  suppose  he 
will.” 


Ann  was  thus  left  alone  in  the  top  flat. 
The  clan  had  gone,  that  is,  the  girls.  Ann 
now  adopted  a  method  of  life  which,  though 
unobserved,  was  peculiar.  First,  she  found 
a  book  she  had  never  read  before — before, 
she  wouldn’t  have  read  it.  It  was  not  the 
instruction-while-you-wait  sort,  but  a  book 
about  how  to  do  just  nothing  at  all.  Ann 
lay  around  two  whole  days  and  saturated 
herself  with  recipes  for  passiveness  and  re- 
p)ose.  She  trained  in  relaxation.  She 
bought  the  Sunday  papers  and  read  articles 
written — or  signed — by  actresses  and  health 
culturists.  She  lay  late  in  bed.  She  took 
her  meals  out  and  had  the  janitor’s  wife  do 
the  dusting. 

She  was  taking  a  beauty-nap  when  Monty 
Zumstdn  phoned  and  asked  her  to  go  mo¬ 
toring  that  evening.  The  point  here  is,  not 
that  she  accepted,  but  that  she  didn’t  ask 
where  he  was  going! 

“Let  the  Life  Forces  wait  on  you.  Be  re¬ 
ceptive,  not  anticipatory,”  said  the  cultur¬ 
ists. 

So  Ann  first  went  through  Imogene’s  left- 
behind  wardrobe.  Imogene  had  taken  only 
her  most  swagger  clothes  to  Maine.  She 
was  taller  than  Ann,  but  horizontally  her 
clothes  fitted  Ann  pretty  well.  Ann  hauled 
out  a  fluffy  last-year  dress  and  shortened  it 
with  a  few  impressionistic  stitches  along  the 
hem.  She  wasn’t  dressed  when  Monty  came 
that  evening — nor  did  she  hurry.  The  Life 
Forces — and  Monty — ^must  wait.  Monty 
just  thought  she  was  frail,  and  he  was  quite 
patient. 

But  when  Ann  appeared  he  jumped  right 
out  of  the  chair.  “  Wh — why,  Ann  !  Is  that 
You?” 

“Yes,”  said  Ann — and  to  herself  she  add¬ 
ed:  “No,  it  isn’t — ^but  it’s  going  to  be.” 
And  she  slowly  pulled  on  her  long  gloves — 
that  is,  Imogene’s  gloves — and  Monty 
whistled  tunelessly  in  a  baflSed  way. 

Ann  had  always  looked  well,  but  she  had 
never  loomed  as  an  actual  beauty.  Nor  did 
she  loom  that  way  now;  but  in  a  pink  fluffy 
something,  with  fluffy  hair  on  which  sat  a 
real  man-catching  hat,  she  was  transformed. 
The  armored  cruiser  had  become  a  full- 
rigged  yacht.  And  Monty  gave  a  great, 
loud  gasp. 

“I’m  glad  you  like  it,”  Ann  murmured, 
just  as  she  had  heard  Imogene  murmur  a 
thousand  times. 

“But  it’s  Imogene’s  dr — ”  Monty  broke 
off  and  stammered. 
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Ann  smiled  consolingly.  “  I  know,  Mon¬ 
ty,  but  it’ll  do  till  I  can  get  some  of  my  own. 
Oh,  I  don’t  mind  where  we  go.  Just  any¬ 
where  you  like.  Would  you  mind  button¬ 
ing  this  glove?  ” 

Monty  didn’t  mind  at  all,  but  he  was 
more  and  more  mystified. 

Ann  did  not  know  where  they  were  going, 
but  she  did  know  this:  people  looked  at  her. 
Not  boldly,  but  involuntarily.  And  Ann 
b^an  to  feel  happy  and  a  little  bit  excited. 
But  she  kept  down  the  excitement.  She  re¬ 
membered  her  passivity  precepts.  She 
asked  no  questions,  she  just  inspired  confi¬ 
dences,  and  Monty  talked  as — as  they  talked 
to  Imogene.  And  as  Imogene  she  Ustened, 
not  from  interest  but  from  flattery — not 
with  her  usual  about-to-intemipt  expres¬ 
sion,  but  with  the  undeviating  absorbency 
of  medicated  cotton. 

And  Monty  was  still  talking — it  was  in  a 
restaurant  —  when  Skid  of  the  CaU  came 
over  to  their  table.  And  with  him  was 
Daniel  Boone. 

They  had  been  sitting  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes  across  the  room  wondering  who  was 
Monty’s  girl.  When  they  recognized  Ann 
they  were  as  one  who  has  op>en^  the  cur¬ 
tains  to  the  wrong  Pullman  berth.  Monty 
made  winking  signs,  but  they  did  not  see. 
As  for  Ann,  however,  she  caJmly  extended 
her  hand  and  smiled — not  said — her  greet- 
mg.  And  they  sat  right  down  and  camped 
at  that  table.  They  all  motored  home  to¬ 
gether  in  the  moonlight. 

Ann  needed  all  her  passivity  recip>es  to 
get  to  sleep  that  night.  That  morning, 
rather. 

After  that  the  natural  thing  happened. 
Nice  girls  were  scarce.  Skid  brought  Mac, 
and  each  brought  other  two.  Not  all  of  the 
many  came  again,  but  a  lot  did.  Ann  was  so 
sympathetic!  A  fellow  would  tell  her  his 
Ufe-story  and  she  understood.  Ann  heard 
enough  life-stories  to  have  written  a  “Come- 
die  Humaine.”  And  she  learned  not  to  ask 
questions  a  fellow  couldn’t  answer,  and  also 
not  to  let  him  see  when  she  knew  a  thing 
better  than  he  did.  If  she  did  ask,  she  did  it 
in  a  childlike,  trustful  way  that  made  a  man 
just  love  to  hear  himself  enlighten  her.  It 
doesn’t  take  even  the  Anns  long  to  learn. 

And  Daniel? 

Daniel  realized  that  he  had  never  really 
seen  Ann  before.  With  a  shock  he  also 
realized  that,  although  she  was  his  future 
sister-in-law,  he  had  forgotten  even  the 


ordinary  courtesy  of  looking  after  her  while 
Imogene  was  away.  He  would  not  have 
forgotten  this  very  long  in  any  event,  but 
now  he  upbraided  himself,  called  himself 
low  names,  such  as  pup  and  brute. 

The  fact  with  Daniel  was  that  he  had  been 
long  in  the  land  of  the  crude  and  the  un¬ 
garnished,  and  Imogene  had  seemed  to  him 
like  a  conservatory  flower  after  the  sage¬ 
brush.  He  hadn’t  stopped  to  find  out  if  the 
perfiune  of  real  character  came  from  her. 
She  was  so  lovely  to  his  starved  eyes  that, 
manlike,  he  just  looked.  And  he  had  sim¬ 
ply  never  seen  Ann.  She  was  too  familiar, 
too  like  the  women  he  knew  in  his  wilder¬ 
nesses — strong,  fine,  but  unomamental. 
The  little  cactus-bloom  couldn’t  compete 
with  the  orchid.  Daniel  was  only  a 
human  young  man,  and  Imogenes  had  been 
rare  in  his  life. 

But  now — ah,  Daniel!  As  just  men¬ 
tioned,  he  was  only  human.  And  he  re¬ 
mained  human.  With  whom  should  he 
more  properly  console  himself  these  days 
than  with  Imogene’s  own  sister?  So  he  con¬ 
soled  himself.  That  is,  when  he  had  the 
chance.  Ann  still  seemed  frail,  and  every 
one  was  so  tender  and  solicitous.  Yet  the 
other  fellows  weren’t  going  to  have  her  for 
a  sister-in-law.  Daniel  began  to  resent  the 
others.  It  was  he  who  had  the  right  to 
care  for  her.  When  Daniel  took  that  atti¬ 
tude — things  happened. 

Actually,  Ann  was  feeling  splendid.  She 
just  kept  up  her  pose  of  frailty  because  it 
took  so  well.  And  it  excused  her  newly 
acquired  passivity.  Deliberately  she  was 
irresponsible.  Deliberately  she  feminized. 

She  recalled  to  herself  their  childhood, 
hers  and  Imogene’s.  Yes,  they  had  set  out 
differently  from  the  start.  M^iile  Imogene 
was  still  playing,  Ann  was  scooting  through 
grades  at  s^ool.  While  Imogene  was  em¬ 
broidering  stockings  and  going  on  picnics, 
Ann  was  hatching  chickens,  classifying 
beetles,  and  vivisecting  buttercups.  When 
as  grown  girls  they  went  down-town  to¬ 
gether,  Imogene  looked  at  earrings  and 
parasols  and  plumes  while  Ann  stopped 
for  scarabs,  excavations,  and  street  fakirs. 
And — when  Imogene  began  to  have  sweet¬ 
hearts,  Ann  began  to  work. 

One  morning  she  sat  with  a  magazine 
and  some  sandwiches.  She  ate  between 
meals  so  as  not  to  look  so  hungry  when  she 
lunched  and  dined  with  the  solicitous 
friends.  The  article  she  was  reading  was 
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called  “The  Fundamental  Biological  Qui¬ 
escence  of  the  Human  Female.”  It  was 
\^Titten  by  an  M.  D.  and  can  be  approxi¬ 
mated  in  almost  any  scientific  jjeriodical, 
for  the  topic  is  of  permanent  interest.  Or¬ 
dinarily  Ann  would  have  wrecked  every  ar- 
gmnent  there,  but  now  she  ddiberately 
swallowed  them  all. 

“Yes,  Woman  is  just  the  human  Fe¬ 
male.  Don’t  the  biologists  all  say  so?  If 
she  tries  to  have  intelligence  and  a  career 
she  loses  her  nerve  organisms,  and  if  she  has 
children  they  are  malformed  idiots.  Usu¬ 
ally  she  hasn’t  any,  because  men  won’t 
marry  women  that  are  as  smart  as  they  are. 
They  prefer  the  straight  Female  without 
the  brain-combination. 

“  I’ve  struck.  I’m  going  to  revert  to  type. 
I’m  going  to  be  straight  Female.  It 
pays.” 

And  Ann  went  on  being  quiescent,  and 
wearing  Imogene’s  clothes,  and  Daniel  con¬ 
tinued  to  console  himself  as  before.  He 
even  found  that  he  could  forget  Imogene 
when  he  was  with  Ann. 

Now,  when  a  woman  ceases  to  be  a 
consolery  and  becomes  a  forgetteiy — well, 
the  other  woman  had  better  start  home. 

But  Imogene’s  time  wasn’t  up,  and  Ann 
didn’t  send  for  her. 

Then  one  day  while  she  and  Daniel  sat 
and  talked,  he  suddenly  began  to  look  at 
her  in  a  queer  way  that  scared  her.  And 
then  he  left  abruptly,  and  didn’t  come  back 
for  three  days.  Ann  didn’t  eat  between 
meals  those  days,  or  even  at  meals.  She 
had  scared  him  away!  She  knew  now  she 
hadn’t  been  passive  enough.  She  had 
backslid,  she  had  asked  questions  about 
things,  because  he  knew  all  things,  and  she 
had  forgotten  to  be  just  Female.  She  had 
spnmg  the  brain-combination,  and  all  was 
o’er. 

On  the  third  day  Daniel  looked  in.  It 
was  the  “look”  which  startled  Ann.  She 
tried  not  to  understand,  she  didn’t  dare 
imderstand — and  yet  even  without  previ¬ 
ous  experience  she  did  understand.  And 
when  be  said  he  was  coming  to  sp>end  the 
evening  she  had  panic. 

And  it  was  now  that  she  saw  what  she 
was  at  last. 

Coward,  she  called  herself,  and  hypo¬ 
crite,  traitor  to  principles — yes,  shecdled 
herself  a  vampire.  To  win  the  favor  of 
men  she  had  sto(^)ed  to  the  artifices  of 
primitive  savagery.  Every  bit  as  well 


might  she  have  put  brass  rings  through  her 
nose  and  hung  human  teeA  around  her 
neck.  The  principle  was  the  same.  No, 
the  lack  of  principle.  And  her  passivity 
and  quiescence  had  been  in  the  face  of  her 
dearest  belief  that  women  are  men’s  in¬ 
tellectual  equals.  And  she  had  been  a 
flatterer,  a  statue,  a  mere  dummy,  a  cud- 
chewing  cow! 

That  night  Daniel  found  a  subdued  little 
girl  in  a  one-piece  dress  with  a  hard  Dutch 
collar  and  splay-toed  shoes.  And  in  the 
back  of  her  neck  was  a  little  hard  knot  of 
hair  stuck  through  with  a  shell  pin.  Long 
did  Daniel  gaze — and  Ann  burst  into  fe¬ 
male  tears. 

Out  came  the  story  of  her  Great  Rever¬ 
sion  to  Type.  Daniel  heard  her,  and  a 
queer  smile  adorned  his  rugged,  sandy- 
hued  face.  And  when  she  said  she  expected 
him  to  despise  her,  he  took  her  hands  in 
his  and  gazed  at  her  with  the  expression  he 
was  wont  to  wear  when  he  spanned  gorges 
with  his  calculating  eye — and  knew  he 
could  get  his  bridge  across. 

“Am,  will  you  marry  me?” 

A  blush  spread  over  Ann’s  face  like  dawn. 
“You  say  that — now?” 

“Why,  of  course.  Now  I  know  I  love 
you.  Don’t  you  think  you  can  love 
me?” 

It  was  on  Ann’s  lips  to  say:  “I  have 
always  loved  you” — but  she  didn’t.  Was 
this  something  she  had  learned  on  her  re¬ 
verting  expedition? 

As  to  Imogene,  Daniel  was  not  even  em¬ 
barrassed.  “You  see,  Ann,  I’ve  been  out 
in  wild  places,  and — ^well,  the  women  out 
there  are  God’s  own  women,  but  they  don’t 
have  time  for  dainty  lives.  Not  where  I 
go.  And  Imogene  looked  so — oh  there, 
I  was  just  a  fool!  She  couldn’t  have  gone 
bridge-building  with  me.  But  you  will, 
won’t  you?” 

Ann  certainly  would.  And  if  she  didn’t 
look  out  she’d  be  building  his  bridges  for 
him,  too.  And  yet,  no.  She  had  been 
learning  things.  And  somehow  she  didn’t 
want  to  know  as  much  as  Daniel,  quite. 
She  wanted  him  always  to  know  more  than 
she. 

And  when  he  didn’t  she  would  make 
him  think  he  did,  just  the  same. 

“You  needn’t  give  up  your  work,  you 
know,”  he  said. 

But  she  laughed.  “  But  I  want  to,  Dan. 
You  know,  Dan,  I’ve  always  wanted  to  be 
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fffifient.  But  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  efficient  naturally  mysterious  in  this  world.  It  was 
people  lately,  and  do  you  know,  they  don’t  meant  to  be  so.” 
try  to  do  just  Everything!  They  try  to  do 

everything  in  their  own  line.  They  sac-  Imogene  married  Monty  that  fall.  She 
rifice.  Why,  you  sacrifice!  You  sacrifice  had  always  intended  to,  especially  after  his 
what  you  c^  dainty  things.  But  I  was  money  came  to  him. 
trying  to  do  everything.  But  I  suppose  And  Monty  had  always  said  he  meant  to 
different  things  are  done  by  different  people,  marry  Imogene  in  the  end. 

I  guess  that’s  what  specializing  is.  And  I’m  But  Ann  didn’t  keep  exclusively  to  her 
going  to  give  up  about  a  hundred  things  simplified  clothes.  She  had  learned  the 

and  just  specialize  on  being  a  good  power  of  Reserve  Force.  It  was  her  great 

wife.”  NEW  DISCOVERY. 

“Just  you  sjiecialize  on  being  my  For  on  parade  days  the  armored  cruiser 
wife,”  said  Daniel.  “And  say,  Ann,  go  on  ffies  a  few  flags.  And  if  Daniel’s  eyes  ever 
wearing  these  simple  little  clothes.  I  like  took  to  roaming  toward  the  Imogenes 
’em.”  again — ^well,  forewarned  is  forearmed.  Re- 

“Yes,  Dan.  But  you  didn’t  notice  me  verting  had  taught  Ann  a  thing  or  two. 
till  I  put  on  Imogene’s  clothes.”  Especially  about  men. 

Dan  looked  out  of  the  window.  “Well,  And  the  world  is  full  of  a  number  of — 
Ann,  there  are  some  things  that  are  just  Men — and — Women. 

“Hold 
Em!” 
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GEORGE  BELLOWS 

Down  in  a  confusion  of  men  he  bank  of  color.  Over  a  sloping  stand  of 
crouches — a  reeking  confusion  of  wood  a  thousand  flags  are  waving — orange 
worn  bodies  and  worn  faces —  and  black  flags,  the  standards  of  Princeton 
crouches,  brawny  and  grim,  a  swarthy,  — a  moving  sea  of  gold,  sombered  in  the 
black-browed  giant,  some  Hachiman  come  troughs,  as  it  were,  by  the  dark  forms  of 
down  among  mortals.  many  people.  Beyond  them  the  Novem- 

Above  him  the  slanting  sun  brightens  a  ber  sky  is  slowly  changing  from  blue  to 
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amber;  distant  hills  are  losing  themselves 
in  a  mist  of  purple;  off  toward  New  Haven 
the  windows  of  a  lonely  house  caught  in  the 
unnatural  radiance  are  glistening  like  silver. 

On  Yale  Field  the  day  is  ending. 

But  to  these  things  Hart  is  as  one  blind. 
He  sees  only  the  broad  backs  bent  before 
him — black  backs  striped  with  orange; 
blue  backs  rippling  with  the  muscles  that 
play  beneath  them;  and,  above  the  southern 
stand,  a  huge  score-b^rd — a  dark  wall 
upon  which  is  written  in  fiery  letters  that 
his  team,  Princeton,  has  lost.  And,  seeing, 
he  draws  his  body  a  little  tenser,  clamps 
his  jaws  a  little  tighter,  closes  his  eyes  a 
little  narrower. 

Then  from  the  confusion  a  slender  figure 
in  blue  stands  suddenly  erect.  Lifting  his 
voice,  he  begins  to  call  shrilly  a  sequence 
of  numbers.  Yale  is  about  to  resume  its 
storming  of  the  Princeton  line. 

Since  early  afternoon  Hart  has  borne  the 
bnmt  of  these  attacks.  On  his  broad  back 
he  has  broken  them.  Through  the  orange 
line  they  have  swept,  bursting  it  apart  like 
some  brittle  thing — a  merciless  wedge  of  blue 
that,  crushing  sill  before  it,  has  l^red  on. 
On  it  has  come  until,  bringing  up  against 
Hart,  it  snappted  off  suddenly,  splintering 
like  broken  steel.  Time  and  again  he  has 
strewn  the  Yale  backs  this  way — as  a  child 
strews  toys.  Once  he  has  dragged  five  men 
over  on  lus  shoulders.  Once  he  has  tackled 
two  heavy  backs  at  the  same  time  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  getting  the  man  with  the  ball. 
Caught  in  that  vise,  the  man — Coy,  Yale’s 
ciq>tain — ^has  fallen. 

So  the  afternoon  has  come  and  is  going — 
going  with  Princeton  meeting  defeat.  And 
this  man  alone  prevents  it  from  becoming 
a  rout. 

“How  long  can  he  stand  it?” 

On  the  side-lines  the  coach  has  beckoned 
the  trainer  to  him.  The  only  answer  to 
his  question  is  a  doubtful  shaking  of  the 
head. 

But  now,  goaded  by  their  coaches,  the  Yale 
giants  are  up.  Blin^g  stupidly,  they  won¬ 
der  that  this  weak  team  refuses  to  be  crushed 
like  those  before  it.  They  become  aroused, 
red-eyed  and  savage.  To  them  across  the 
field  rolls  the  cheering  of  the  Yale  stands, 
voices  hoarse  in  victory: 

“  Touch-down !  Touch-down !  ”  booms  the 
call.  “We — ^want — another — touch-down!” 

The  giants  in  blue  hear  it,  and  a  mutter 
runs  down  their  line — a  prelude  of  victory. 


Now  the  slender  quarter-back  quickens 
his  signals.  He  crouches  behind  the  broad 
bulk  of  Cooney.  He  moves  his  hands;  the 
ball  thumps.  The  forward  lines  charge 
and  crash — a  heavy  contact  of  men,  a  tear¬ 
ing  sound,  a  heaving,  a  f>anting,  a  forming 
of  sprawling  figures  into  a  pulsing,  swaying 
mass. 

But  Hart  refuses  to  be  tricked.  Into 
that  mass  no  man  with  the  ball  has  plunged. 
It  is  a  ruse,  a  false  attack  on  center  to  draw 
his  strength  from  some  other  point.  He 
looks  around  quickly.  Now  from  behind 
the  heaving  screen,  four  figures  dart.  Run¬ 
ning  swiftly,  they  swing  outside  tackle- 
four  against  one,  they  bear  down  upon  him. 
The  other  Princeton  backs  have  gone  to 
the  aid  of  center.  Hart  must  break  this 
rush  alone.  If  he  fails,  some  man  in  blue 
will  sweep  clear  down  the  field. 

A  moment  and  they  are  upon  him — Coy, 
Daly,  Johnson,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  clear¬ 
ing  Qie  way  mechanically  and  silently — a 
battering-ram  of  blue  steel.  Behind  them 
Philbin,  with  the  ball  tucked  under  his  arm, 
glides  like  a  shadow.  Now  Hart  hears 
their  footfalls  pounding  heavily.  He  sees 
their  knees  lifted  high,  their  necks  rigid, 
their  heads,  ca{^)ed  in  hard  leather,  thrust 
forward  like  helmets  of  iron.  In  a  moment 
they  will  leap  upon  him — beat  Him  down- 
let  Philbin  bre^  loose  toward  the  goal¬ 
posts. 

“Get  him,  Eddie!” 

In  the  stand  a  voice  has  risen  shrilly 
above  the  others. 

Then  Hart  acts.  Gathering  all  his  great 
strength  and  greater  nerve,  he  flings  him- 
sdf  at  the  rushing  men.  Striking  them 
bdow  the  knees  with  terrific  force,  he  casts 
about  him,  grabbing  everything  that  comes 
within  the  sweep  of  his  long  arms — the 
tentacles  of  an  octopus,  reaching.  Shock 
follows  shock,  a  p>ounding  of  his  head,  a 
sharp  shooting  pain,  a  numbing  of  a  hand. 
Then  the  four  Yale  backs,  floundering  like 
caught  fish,  tumble  over  his  shoulders.  The 
trick  has  failed. 

Instantly  a  whistle  begins  to  pipe.  The 
forward  lines  disentangle.  The  four  backs 
stumble  to  their  feet.  On  the  ground  the 
body  they  have  lain  across  is  very  still. 
Hart’s  face  is  bare  to  the  sky.  He  lies 
where  he  has  fallen,  arms  and  legs  out¬ 
stretched — like  a  warrior  dead.  On  the 
side-line  men  turn  white.  One  of  them,  a 
physician,  says  something  to  the  Princeton 


PAST  A  PROTECTING  BACK  HE  SWEEPS;  PAST  ANOTHER,  BEATING  DOWN,  PLUNGING — A  GIANT 
SHOOTING  THROUGH  SPACE — A  THUMP — DEWITT’S  CHEST  CRASHING  INTO 
THE  BALL  HAS  DRIVEN  IT  FAR  BEHIND. 


coach.  Then  the  physician  hurries  out  on  Now  the  physician  who  has  been  bending 
the  field.  The  coach’s  fingers  twitch  nerv-  over  the  unconscious  man  looks  up.  He 
ously.  calls  something  to  the  coach. 

Some  distance  away  the  Yale  men  are  “Thank  God,”  mutters  the  coach  when 
gathered,  talking  in  whispers.  Around  he  hears  it. 

Hart  his  team  is  standing — sorrowful  men  “Thank  God,”  echo  the  teams  reverently. 

^0  look  down  and  turn  silently  away.  In  Then  Hart  is  seen  to  rise  to  his  feet, 

the  stands  the  bright  flags  have  drooped  and  Supported  by  the  physician,  he  walks 
fallen.  Over  Yale  Field  has  descended  the  slowly  to  the  side-lines.  Nearer  and  nearer 
hush  of  vague  disaster.  he  comes,  a  pathetic  figure,  wiUi  his  stum- 
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bling  steps.  And  above  him  on  the  wooden 
stands  all  Princeton  looks  down — looks  to 
see  this  man  who  came  to  lead  them,  who 
fought  their  Lost  Cause  and,  fighting,  fell. 
They  notice  his  smallish  hips,  his  massive 
torso,  the  bulging  chest,  the  wide  neck,  the 
buttresses  of  heavy  muscles.  They  glimpse 
his  features,  dark,  almost  saturnine — the 
black  eyes,  the  black  brows,  the  black, 
bristling  hair.  They  see  that  the  head 
harness  he  wears  is  different  from  the 
others.  And  it,  too,  is  black,  big  and  smooth 
and  shiny — Hachiman  mailed  in  iron.  In 
the  aperture  his  eyes  snap  darkly  as  from 
the  visor  of  a  hehnet.  So  he  comes,  his 
great  shoulders  bent — comes  back  to  the 
coach  who  had  let  him  lead  a  Lost  Hope, 
the  saving  of  Princeton. 

Some  minutes  later  the  game  is  ended. 
Princeton  is  beaten.  Twice  have  the  giants 
in  blue  crossed  her  goal-line.  Yet  five,  ten 
times  would  they  ^ve  crossed  it  had  not 
the  lone  man  balked  them.  But  he  has 
done  so  at  frightful  risk,  the  risk  of  life — 
for  Hart  has  j^yed  with  a  broken  necki 

Let  us  go  ba4±  six  years.  They  bring 
us  to  Exeter,  that  preparatory  schcml,  rich 
in  tradition,  tucked  away  in  a  comer  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  football  team  was 
meeting  the  freshmen  of  a  big  university. 
At  half-back  behind  the  Exeter  line  was 
Hart — ^just  as  swarthy,  just  as  satvimine, 
almost  as  powerful  as  tJhe  Black  Knight  of 
that  November  afternoon  on  Yale  Field. 
By  terrific  rushing  he  carried  his  team  down 
to  the  goal-line.  And  then  the  quarter-back 
called  upon  him  to  take  the  ball  again.  A 
nmment  later  Hart  went  surging  over  the 
line,  but  in  falling  his  neck  struck  the 
goal-post.  For  a  moment  he  lost  conscious¬ 
ness.  Recovering,  ■  he'  went  on  with  the 
game.  A  strange  kink  came  into  his  neck, 
but  he  thought  nothing  of  it.  Occasionally 
he  tAvisted  his  head.  After  the  game, 
though,  he  forgot  all  about  the  kink. 

No  i)ain  followed  that  day,  and  Hart 
played  out  the  rest  of  the  season  without 
trouble.  Only  now  and  then  he  noticed 
the  kink,  but  beyond  irritating  him  it  was 
nothing.  That  summer  he  decided  to 
enter  ftinceton  University.  Civil  engineer¬ 
ing  was  to  be  his  life-work,  and  upon  the 
advice  of  Princeton  men  he  left  Exeter, 
enrolling  at  the  university’s  Sf)ecial  pre¬ 
paratory  school.  Here  he  was  too  busy 
with  his  studies  to  play  football  (civil 
engineering  .entrance  requirements  are  se¬ 


vere).  He  kept  in  good  physical  condition, 
though,  by  careful  and  faithful  exercise. 

Admitt^  to  the  university,  he  played  on 
the  freshman  team  and  again  noticed  the 
kink.  Only  once  in  a  while  did  it  bother 
him.  So  p>assed  the  year  up  to  the  time 
he  became  one  of  the  Princeton  ’Varsity. 
That  was  in  1909,  when  he  was  a  sophomore. 

One  day  after  practise,  the  trainer,  rub¬ 
bing  him  down,  noticed  a  slight  swelling 
on  the  back  of  Hart’s  neck. 

“What’s  that?’’  he  asked  Hart  quickly. 

“  Don’t  know,”  replied  Hart. 

The  trainer  told  the  coach.  The  coach 
tdd  the  physician.  The  physician  came 
to  examine  Hart. 

“There  is  a  possibility  that  his  neck  is 
fractured,”  was  the  physician’s  rep>ort. 

The  next  day  the  coach  sent  Hart  down 
to  Baltimore,  to  the  ^lecialists  at  Johns 
Hopkins.  A^wering  their  questions.  Hart 
told  them  the  history  of  the  case — the  fall 
against  the  goal-post  at  Exeter,  the  kinks 
that  recurred.  Still  there  was  nothing  upon 
which  to  base  a  positive  diagnosis.  So  the 
learned  doctors  brought  out  the  X-ray. 
They  took  a  picture  of  Hart’s  neck.  Tl^ 
plate  showed  a  crack  in  one  of  the  uppo: 
joints  of  his  backbone. 

■»  .“There  must  be  some  mbtake,”  the 
^ledalists  said,  refusing  to  believe  the 
camera,  “With  such  a  fissure  this  man 
would  have  no  right  to  be  alive  to-day.” 

They  took  another  picture.  The  same 
fissure  showed.  Still  ^ey  were  not  con¬ 
vinced.  They  used  a  different  X-ray,  and 
a  different  camera.  Again  the  fissure 
seamed  the  native — again  the  ^lecialists 
shook  their  he^  doubtfully. 

“And  have  you  been  playing  football?” 
they  exclaimed.  “Impossible!” 

Then  they  had  another  man’s  neck 
photographed.  They  compared  this  pic¬ 
ture  writh  the  one  of  Hart’s.  Finally  they 
admitted  the  truth. 

“We  have  established,”  they  told  him, 
“the  precise  nature  of  a  fracture  in  your 
upper  vertebrae.  Only  the  powerful  mus¬ 
cles  of  your  neck  have  kept  your  head  in 
place.” 

“And  can  I  play  football?”  asked  Hart 
eagerly. 

“Yes,”  they  replied  wdth  the  impatience 
of  learned  men,  “yes,  if  you  want  to 
commit  suicide.” 

So  Hart,  very  gloomy  and  anxious,  re¬ 
turned  to  Princeton.  He  meant  to  keep 
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silent.  Only  the  sharp  questioning  of  the 
coach  finally  made  him  admit  what  the 
q)ecialists  had  said. 


coach  designed  him  a  huge  black  helmet 
with  sides  that  ran  down  his  body  and  were 
strapped  to  it.  And  Hart  was  happy.  He 


■  m‘ 


wEEKES  BEGAN  A  SPECTACULAR  HURDLING  OF  THEIR  LINE  AND  BACKS.  OVER  THE  CRASHING 
FORWARDS  HE  LEAPED,  A  PERILOUS  FEAT,  WITH  MEN  TUMBLING  ON  HIM  AS  HE  FELL. 


“But,”  Hart  added  hopiefully,  “if  you 
make  me  a  head  protector  that  \^1  take  the 
shock  of  any  blow  off  my  neck,  putting  it 
on  my  shoulders,  chest,  and  back,  I  will 
be  able  to  play.” 

So,  shaking  their  heads,  the  trainer  and 


could  play.  That  is,  he  was  happy  until 
shortly  before  the  Yale  game.  Then  from 
New  Haven  came  a  message.  It  was  a 
protest  against  Hart’s  playing.  Somehow 
word  of  his  injury  had  reached  Yale.  The 
team  there  didn’t  want  to  play  against  a 
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man  whom  they  might  kill.  The  coaches 
told  Hart  he  would  have  to  drop  out.  It 
was  too  great  a  responsibility  to  place  upon 
them,  upon  the  university,  upon  him^lf. 
Byrne  lay  dead  at  West  Point;  Wilson  was 
dying  at  Annapolis.  Their  necks  had  been 
broken  as  had  a  score  of  “prep”  school 
boys’.  Another  serious  accident,  and  foot¬ 
ball  might  be  abolished. 

So  Hart,  crushed,  went  to  his  room.  To 
him  at  that  time  football  was  everything; 
to  play  on  the  'Varsity  against  Yale  his 
“one  great  desire.”  He  b^an  to  think. 
He  thought  carefully  and  coldly.  The 
doctors  had  said  it  would  be  suicide  to  play. 
Had  they  not  also  said  he  had  no  right 
to  live  anyway?  Hart  drew  a  quick  breath 
and  wrote  something  on  a  piece  of  piaper. 

The  next  afternoon  he  appieared  at  the 
field  and  handed  the  coach  a  note.  This 
said  that  he  (Hart)  was  playing  of  his  own 
will,  on  his  own  re^xinsibility,  and  against 
the  wishes  of  Princeton  University.  As  the 
coach  read  these  words.  Hart  watched  him 
narrowly.  Then  his  eyes  shone. 

“All  right,”  exclaim^  the  coach,  looking 
up.  “Good  boy!” 

A  week  later  Hart  was  on  Yale  Field — 
Hachiman,  God  War,  in  his  black  mail 
and  broken  neck — a  man  beside  himself, 
stubbornly  damming  the  tide  of  blue. 

But  Hart  fought  for  Princeton,  and  to 
do  that  is  to  fight  for  a  Cause.  For  that 
is  a  place  where  heroes  are  hatched  and 
bred.  It  is  the  p^ace  where  DeWitt,  Poe, 
White,  a  score  of  oth»s,  molded  in  the 
wonderful  Princeton  tradition,  rose  quite 
out  of  th«nselves.  At  Nassau,  you  see, 
men  live  tmconsdously  in  the  atmoqihere 
of  a  Cause.  Yesterday  they  fought  for  the 
Revolution;  to-day  for  Prmceton.  Some¬ 
how  one  lo(^  for  the  heroic  there.  And  so 
we  come  to  DeWitt — ^big,  serious-looking 
DeWitt,  who  did  a  wonderful  thing.  He 
beat  Yale. 

From  his  freshman  year,  when,  high  in 
the  Princeton  cheering  section,  he  looked 
down  and  saw  Yale  trample  Captain  Pell’s 
team  all  over  University  Field,  DeWitt 
hated  the  sight  of  a  blue  jersey.  His  hatred 
was  as  the  bull’s  toward  the  banderiUas. 
Not  at  the  men  was  it  directed  but  at  the 
colors — the  cdors  upflung  that  dreary  after¬ 
noon  when  all  Yale  marched  triumphant 
through  the  streets  of  the  Jersey  towm.  So 
began  the  feud  of  DeWitt  and  the  Blue. 

The  following  November  found  him  at 


New  Haven.  Only  this  time  he  was  on  the 
field,  and  from  his  post  at  tackle  he  saw 
the  blue  jerseys  much  clearer.  Again  Pell 
was  captain  and  again  Princeton  met  de¬ 
feat.  And  again  DeWitt  hated  the  colors 
that  everywhere  were  waved  before  him 
Always  he  had  done  what  he  could  to 
humble  them.  Time  and  again  his  strong 
leg  had  sent  the  ball  soaring  far  afield.  L 
Often  these  punts  had  saved  Princeton—  T 
saved  the  defeat  from  being  more  crushing,  t 
But  DeWitt  felt  as  one  who  had  failed 
utterly. 

“I  will  beat  them,”  he  vowed  as,  wearied 
with  the  fight,  he  sat  on  the  bench  in  the 
dressing-room. 

Another  year  passes.  The  scene  shifts. 

It  is  at  Princeton.  This  time  Davis,  a 
great  end,  is  leading  the  Orange  and  Black 
team  against  the  men  of  Yale.  This  time 
DeWitt  is  fitted  to  make  even  a  harder 
fight.  Since  the  November  before  he  has 
b^me  a  drop-kicker  of  deadly  skill — a 
sharpshooter  whose  target  is  the  goal-posts. 

On  the  fourth  play  his  chance  comes. 
From  an  unheard-of  (Stance — almost  mid- 
field — he  kicks,  missing  the  cross-bar  by 
bare  inches.  The  men  in  blue  look  worried 
DeWitt  grins.  Some  minutes  after,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  fifty-yard  line,  he  drives  the  ball 
cleanly  between  the  posts. 

But  two  hours  later  Princeton  is  beaten. 
Unable  to  hold  the  lead  DeWitt  has  given 
them,  they  have  wavered  and  broken.  To 
DeWitt  in  his  moment  of  intense  disq>- 
pointment,  the  Blue  becomes  a  little  more 
unbearable. 

Now  another  November  comes,  and, 
shifting  the  scenes  once  more,  sets  the  stage 
at  New  Haven.  And  playing  his  last 
game,  facing  the  Blue  for  the  last  time,  is 
DeWitt.  He  is  captain  now.  Failure  to¬ 
day  will  mean  a  great  personal  failure. 
Not  only  will  Princeton  have  yielded,  but 
■  DeWitt ’s  inner  cause,  the  Quixotic  cause, 
will  have  been  lost  utterly. 

So  five  minutes  after  the  kick-off,  when 
Yale  storms  across  the  line  and  scores, 
DeWitt  is  as  one  distraught.  Savagely  he 
rallies  his  wavering  team.  With  whipping 
tongue  he  drives  them  back  to  the  attack. 
From  kick-off  he  lifts  the  ball  far  over  the 
goal-line.  Then  from  forty,  fifty,  fifty-five 
yards  he  tries  to  kick  it  over  the  cross-bar, 
always  missing  by  the  barest  margin. 
And  now  with  the  half  ending,  his  attempts 
balked,  and  Princeton  behind,  he  sees  Yale 
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storm  down  to  the  twenty-yard  line,  massing 
for  another  score.  It  is  maddening! 

A  signal  from  the  red-haired  Rockwell, 
and  Mitchell,  Yale’s  clever  kicker,  drops 
back  for  a  try  at  goal.  DeWitt  scowls  and 
crouches  lower.  Out  of  the  comer  of  his 
eye  he  watches  the  Yale  center  bending 
over  the  ball.  He  watches  Es  opponent, 
watches  the  way  the  man’s  weight  is  sway¬ 
ing,  learns  the  second  he  is  off  balance, 
when  his  weight  shifts  like  a  great  pendulum 
swinging.  He  notes  the  position  of  Yale’s 
backs:  positions  taken  to  check  those  who 
might  block  the  kick. 

Then  he  sees  a  familiar  movement  by  the 
Yale  center.  The  man’s  fingers  twitch. 
Knowing  what  it  means,  DeWitt  tears  for¬ 
ward.  As  he  does,  the  ball  is  ptassed.  Back 
to  Mitchell  it  shoots.’  Past  a  guard 
DeWitt  has  ripped  his  way.  Past  a  pro¬ 
tecting  back  he  sweeps;  past  another,  beat¬ 
ing  down,  plunging,  striking,  until  with  a 
last  rush  he  bears  down  upon  Mitchell, 
flinging  up  his  arms  as  he  jumps — a  giant 
shooting  through  space. 

Comes  the  thump  of  the  kick — a  louder 
thump,  a  succession  of  reports,  and  DeWitt’s 
chest  crashing  into  the  ball  has  driven  it 
far  behind.  DeWitt  thunders  on.  Past 
the  bewildered  Mitchell  he  goes.  Another 
step  and  he  has  snatched  up  the  ball. 
Another  and  he  has  swung  into  his  stride. 
Down  field  he  tears — forty — eighty  yards, 
until  he  falls  behind  the  gc^-posts — a 
sweet  and  quiet  triumph  in  1^  eyes. 

Later  that  afternoon,  in  the  dying  min¬ 
utes  of  the  game,  with  the  score  a  tie, 
DeWitt  stands  fifty-three  yards  from  the 
Yale  goal  and,  kicking,  drives  the  ball  high 
over  the  piosts.  Single-handed,  he  has  won  for 
Princeton,  dragged  down  the  Blue.  His  am¬ 
bition,  three  years  growing,  has  been  fulfilled. 

Hart  and  DeWitt  stand  for  the  two  types 
into  which,  for  the  purp>oses  of  this  article, 
we  may  classify  football  heroes: 

Men  who,  like  Hart,  have  been  what 
we  might  call  “heroic  in  a  general  way,” 
and  men  who,  like  DeWitt,  have  b^n 
“heroic  in  a  specific  way” — the  long  run, 
the  field  goal. 

And  now  we  are  ready  to  hear  the  story 
of  Coggeshall.  He  accomplished  what  no 
man  had  been  able  to  do.  Playing  on  a 
small  college  team,  he  beat  the  mighty 
football  machine  of  Harvard  University. 
More,  he  gave  them  their  first  defeat  on 
Soldiers’  Field. 


For  all  of  the  first  and  part  of  the  second 
half,  Amherst  has  held  the  big  Crimson  team 
at  bay.  A  score  of  times  Harvard  has 
hurled  her  heavy  formations  at  the  Amherst 
line.  But  in  vain.  Once,  with  the  goal¬ 
posts  only  three  yards  away.  Harvard  has 
been  balked.  Four  inches  in  three  terrific 
smashes  at  center  was  the  most  they  could 
gain.  Once  a  Harvard  man  has  blundered 
with  a  touch-down  inevitable,  and  the  alert 
little  college  has  recovered  the  ball.  And 
now,  with  the  second  half  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  Crimson  are  desperate.  Stfll  they 
are  driven  back — farther  and  farther,  until, 
eleven  yards  from  their  own  goal,  they  are 
forc^  to  pimt. 

The  lines  crouch;  the  quarter-back  chants 
his  signals.  He  bends;  the  lines  crouch 
lower.  Alone,  far  behind  the  Harvard 
center,  LeMoyne,  the  punter,  is  waiting. 
Then  the  ball  passes,  and  amid  a  surging 
of  men,  Shay  and  Coggeshall  of  Amherst 
burst  through.  Leaping  high  with  wide¬ 
spread  arms,  Shay  catches  the  ball  on  his 
wrists  and  beats  it  to  the  ground.  Back 
over  the  grass  it  bobs,  wobbling  end  over 
end,  with  all  the  perverseness  of  inanimate 
things  eluding  pursuit. 

After  it  dashes  Coggeshall.  Behind  him 
the  Crimson  giants  are  in  hot  pursuit. 

On  the  seven-yard  line  Coggeshall  flings 
himself  headlong.  He  gathers  the  ball  to 
his  chest.  He  begins  to  crawl,  half  sliding, 
half  squirming  toward  the  goal.  Not  a 
yard  h^  been  covered  when  the  Harvard 
men  leap  up>on  him.  Across  his  neck,  his 
body,  his  legs,  they  fall.  Brutally  they 
grind  him  into  the  hard  ground.  One  after 
another  they  pile  upon  him,  until  with  five 
Crimson  forms  lying  asprawl  his  back, 
Coggeshall,  stung  with  pain,  exerts  a  strength 
that  he  never  knew  before  and,  clawing  his 
way  over  the  grass,  carries  half  the  Harv^ard 
team  across  the  goal-line! 

And  Columbia  has  her  picturesque  figures 
too — men  who  wore  the  white  and  light  blue 
before  the  faculty  abolished  football.  There 
are  Morley,  Berrien,  Thorpe,  Weekes — but 
it  is  with  Weekes  that  we  are  concerned. 
He  accomplished  what  for  years  Columbia 
football  teams  had  been  trying  to  do.  He 
defeated  Princeton. 

On  a  mid-October  afternoon  two  weeks 
before  the  Columbia-Princeton  game  of 
1900,  two  men  were  conversing  earnestly 
on  South  Field.  The  Columbia  squad  was  at 
practise,  but  for  the  moment  neither  man 
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cared.  One  of  them,  solid,  cleanly  built, 
and  good-looking,  was  dressed  in  football 
clothes.  He  appeared  agitated,  talking 
quickly  to  his  comp>anion,  an  older  man  in 
a  dark  business  suit. 

“I  know  I  can  do  it,”  the  yoxmg  man 
said.  “Wait  till  the  Princeton  game.” 

Then  he  dashed  away  to  his  post  be¬ 
hind  the  Columbia  line. 

His  name  was  Weekes,  left  half-back. 

Came  the  day  of  the  Princeton  game, 
with  the  teams  meeting  in -New  York  City. 
In  the  Columbia  stands  the  si>ectators  were 
hopeful.  That  was  all.  Princeton  was 
known  to  be  strong — too  strong,  it  was 
thought,  for  the  white  and  light  blue.  A  few 
minutes  after  the  kick-off,  Princeton  punted 
down  to  Columbia’s  twenty-yard  line. 
Then,  swaggering  into  position,  they  made 
as  if  to  smother  any  attack.  They  were 
confident — too  confident. 

Suddenly  Wright,  a  big  guard,  was  drawn 
behind  the  Columbia  line.  Weekes  darted 
beside  him.  Bending  low,  he  dug  his  cleats 
a  little  deeper  into  the  ground.  A  pause, 
a  calling  of  a  signal,  a  scufiiing — and  the 
men  were  in  motion.  Instantly  a  forma¬ 
tion  was  disclosed  that  played  havoc  with 
the  whole  Princeton  team.  With  Wright 
clearing  the  path,  Weekes  began  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  hurdling  of  their  line  and  backs.  High 
over  the  crashing  forwards  he  leaped,  a 
perilous  feat,  wi^  men  tumbling  on  him 
as  he  fell.  Then  the  whistle  blew.  He 
had  gained  four  yards. 

“Good  boy,”  murmured  the  man  in  the 
dark  business  suit. 

This  time  he  was  standing  with  his  as¬ 
sistant  coaches  on  the  side-lines.  Again 
the  ball  was  passed.  Again  Weekes  leaped 
high  over  the  heads  of  the  Princeton  men — 
again,  again,  until  by  his  sup>erb  daring  he 
brought  the  ball  to  within  five  yards  of 
Princeton’s  goal — a.  si)ectacular  march  down 
the  field  that  no  man  had  dared  before.  A 
moment  later  a  touch-down  was  scored,  and 
Princeton  was  beaten — beaten  by  Weekes’s 
hurdling. 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  the  New  Haven 
heroes.  You  have  heard  of  them — Coy, 
Chadwick,  Heffelfinger,  Hinckey,  poor  Ho¬ 
gan,  many  of  them. 

It  was  early  October  a  score  of  years  ago, 
and  football  practise  was  fairly  under  way 
at  Yale  Field.  From  the  players’  bench, 
“Josh”  Hartwell  and  Crosby,  veterans, 
who  had  been  injured  in  one  of  the  opening 


games,  were  watching.  Hartwell  appeared 
particularly  interested  in  a  frail-looking 
youth  who  was  at  end  on  the  “Scrubs.” 
Something  in  the  youngster’s  alert,  catlike 
movements  interested  the  veteran.  He 
saw  in  the  slender,  dark-haired  boy  the 
latent  powers  of  a  brilliant  end.  And  as 
Hartwell  watched,  the  impression  grew — 
grew  until,  flinging  down  the  crutch  he  had 
been  leaning  on,  he  cried: 

“Bum  a^e  or  not,  I’m  going  out  to 
practise  to-morrow!  If  I  stay  away  much 
longer  that  kid  will  have  my  job!” 

Crosby,  who  heard  him,  only  grinned. 
But  sure  enough,  Hartwell  was  out  the 
next  day.  Also,  when  the  Princeton  game 
came  around,  his  name  appeared  in  the 
Yale  line-up  as  right  end.  Crosby’s  was 
nowhere.  The  frail-looking  youth  had  won 
his  place  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Yale  line. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  football 
career  of  Hinckey — call^,  tritely,  “the 
greatest  end  Yale  ever  had.”  Utterly 
fearless,  as  quick  as  a  cat,  clever,  resource¬ 
ful,  a  bundle  of  wires  that  knew  no  fatigue, 
Hinckey  terrorized  opposing  teams  for  four 
years.  Perhaps  his  greatest  strength  lay 
in  his  versatility.  In  his  first  Harvard 
game,  for  instance,  he  broke  through, 
tackling  a  man  behind  the  line  and  saving 
Yale  from  being  scored  upon  at  a  critical 
moment.  In  another  Harvard  game,  when 
the  entire  Yale  team  was  demoralized  by  a 
new  “flying  wedge”  that  had  carried  the 
ball  the  length  of  the  field,  Hinckey  solved 
the  trick  and  checked  the  advance.  In  his 
first  Princeton  game,  by  his  almost  uncanny 
alertness  at  recovering  fumbles,  he  made 
{Xissible  Yale’s  touch-down.  And,  meeting 
Princeton,  he  first  furnished  interference 
for  a  remarkable  nm  and  then,  with  time 
almost  up,  blocked  a  kick  in  the  shadow 
of  Princeton’s  goal-{X>sts. 

I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  other  feats 
that  have  made  the  name  Hinckey  enduring 
at  New  Haven,  but  they  would  be  an 
article  by  themselves.  To  Yale  he  will 
always  be  a  hero — ^a  hero  like  Heffelfinger, 
that  great  guard  who  taught  linemen  that 
brains  are  as  valuable  as  weight,  Heffel¬ 
finger,  of  the  type  called  “all  legs,”  who 
ran  from  his  position  at  guard  to  the  head 
of  the  interference  and  cleared  the  path  for 
many  of  McClung’s  great  runs.  He  also 
blocked  kicks  freely  and  made  many  long 
runs  himself. 

Other  men  whom  I  might  put  in  this 
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division  are  the  strategic  Hare  of  Pennsyl-  wait,  an  uneasy  line  of  blue  and  gold,  soon 
vania;  the  grim,  silent  Reid  of  Harvard;  the  to  leap  and  scatter  down  like  segments 
blond  and  gigantic  Thompson  of  Cornell;  blown  from  a  wall.  Standing  under  the 
Glaze  of  Dartmouth;  Curtis  and  Heston  of  Army  goal-posts,  Daly  watches  them.  A 
Michigan;  Os —  But  what’s  the  use!  I’d  veteran  campaigner,  director  of  three  Har- 
be  bound  to  make  omissions  and  bring  vard  elevens  against  Yale,  a  master  of 
down  some  indignant  reader  upon  my  head,  college  football  before  he  entered  West 
So  let  us  turn  to  our  second  grouping.  Point,  Daly  is  perhaps  the  coolest  man  on 
where  heroes  have  been  made  by  the  long  the  field.  Calm,  quiet,  motionless,  yet 
run — the  wild,  sp>ectacular  dash  down  the  wonderfully  alert,  he  stands  there — await- 
field.  For  instance:  ing  the  thump  of  the  kicker’s  foot,  the 

The  Navy  is  ready  to  kick  off.  Stnmg  rush  of  men  following, 
across  Franklin  Field,  in  Philadelphia,  they  And  as  he  waits  he  figures  how  the  Navy 


WITH  CDTTS  BREAKING  THE  WAY,  HARVARD  PILED  INTO  THE  ARMY  LINE.  SO  FURIOUSLY 
DID  THEY  ATTACK  THAT  THE  CADETS  FLUNG  THEMSELVES  HURRIEDLY  INTO  THE  PLAY. 
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defense  can  be  penetrated  in  this  last  half 
hour  of  play.  Five  to  five  is  the  score — 
and  that  only  because  he  sent  the  ball 
spinning  between  the  goal-posts  with  the 
game  not  ten  minutes  old.  Besides,  the 
Navy  has  shown  signs  of  strength  reserved, 
of  a  terrific  battering  attack  that  must 
crush  the  Army  eleven  imless - 

Up  at  mid-field,  Belknap,  a  rangy  mid¬ 
shipman,  is  moving  toward  the  ball  with 
quick,  scurrying  steps.  Like  hounds  held 
in  leash,  his  team,  poised  on  their  toes,  are 
straining  forward.  Another  step,  a  jerking 
motion  and,  with  a  swing  of  his  leg,  Belknap 
drives  it  plimking  into  the  yellow  leather. 
The  pack  tears  down  in  full  cry.  High  over 
their  heads  the  ball  is  spinning — higher  and 
higher  xmtil,  reaching  the  crest  of  the  arc, 
it  begins  to  drop.  Down  it  comes,  twisting 
and  turning,  down  into  the  arms  of  Daly, 
on  the  ten-yard  line. 

As  he  makes  the  catch  he  is  in  motion. 
Straight  up  the  field  he  darts.  Faster  and 
faster  he  moves,  gaining  speed  at  every 
stride.  Now  the  Navy  tacklers  are  b^ 
ginning  to  swarm  before  him.  He  sees 
their  eager  faces,  their  outstretched  arms. 
Pivoting  like  a  dancer,  he  glides  away  from 
them.  Straight  across  the  field  he  goes — 
a  phantom  that  leaves  them  blundering. 
And  now  he  turns  again — a  quick  whirl 
that  brings  him  facing  the  Navy  goal. 
And  with  his  feet  bounding  high  he  bqpns 
a  terrific  sprint,  a  ninety-five-yard  sprint 
that  strews  in  its  wake  a  baffled  and  beaten 
trail  of  blue  and  gold. 

But  one  always  expected  to  see  Daly 
take  a  game  in  his  own  hands  and  dominate 
it  in  a  crisis.  During  his  three  years  as 
quarter-back  at  Harvard  he  saved  his  team 
time  and  again  by  sheer  nerve  and  resource¬ 
fulness.  In  a  Pennsylvania  game,  for 
instance,  he  had  a  center  who  passed 
poorly.  Three  times,  when  Daly  dropped 
back  to  punt,  this  center  threw  the  ball  far 
over  his  head.  But  each  time  Daly  darted 
back,  retrieved  the  blunder,  and  with  the 
Pennsylvania  forwards  storming  down  upon 
him,  punted  as  unconcernedly  as  he  might 
have  done  on  the  practise  field  at  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

So  much  for  Daly.  Harvard  and  the 
Army  will  never  forget  him. 

But  from  Harvard  have  come  other 
heroes — Corbett,  Lee,  Keman,  all  men  who 
have  snatched  games  from  the  burning 
with  their  long  nms.  Take  Keman.  He 


won  a  game  as  games  are  won  in  football 
fiction.  He  broke  loose  and  crossed  the 
goal-line  in  the  last  minute  of  play. 

>  All  through  the  afternoon  West  Point 
had  fought  off  the  Harvard  attack.  With 
the  brawny  Cutts  leading  their  formations, 
the  Crimson  had  battered  away  at  the 
Army  line.  For  a  time  they  had  gained. 
Then,  the  cadets  solving  the  play,  the  gains 
stopped.  Also,  the  cadets  solved  it  by 
throwing  ends,  tackles,  and  defensive  half¬ 
backs  to  the  aid  of  center  as  soon  as  the 
ball  was  passed.  Of  course  holes  were  left 
in  their  outer  defense,  but  Harvard  had  no 
tricks  that  could  seize  the  opportunity  and 
shoot  the  nmner  around  end. 

With  the  game  closing,  though,  and  a 
touch-down  needed  to  win,  the  Crimson 
became  desperate.  Gathering  the  Harvard 
men  about  him.  Captain  Campbell  proposed 
that  they  invent  a  play.  Cutts  was  to 
feign  a  mass  on  center.  The  pass  was  to 
be  delayed.  When  the  Army  had  rallied 
its  defensive  strength  at  the  menaced  point, 
Keman,  taking  the  ball,  was  to  swing 
round  the  end. 

Back  to  their  positions  trotted  the 
Crimson.  Keman  bent  low  to  the  ground 
and,  hiding  behind  the  other  backs,  was 
imnoticed.  A  signal,  and  the  ball  was 
passed.  With  Cutts  breaking  the  way 
Harvard  piled  into  the  Army  b'ne.  ^ 
fiercely  did  they  attack  that  the  cadets 
flung  themselves  hurriedly  into  the  play. 
No  one  noticed  Keman.  Crouched  behind 
the  mass,  he  was  waiting  for  some  one  to 
toss  him  the  ball. 

Then  he  saw  it  shoot  toward  him.  Came 
the  thump  of  it  against  bis  body,  and,  leap¬ 
ing  away,  Keman  had  shot  round  the 
Army  fla^  and  was  dashing  down  the 
field  before  the  crowd  knew  what  had 
happened.  So,  with  scattered  cheers  break¬ 
ing  from  the  stands,  he  swept  toward  the 
gc^.  One  white  line  after  another  flew 
under  his  feet.  Nearer  and  nearer  came 
the  posts.  Another  thirty  yards  and  he 
would  be  behind  them. 

But  now  the  Army  quarter-back,  ad¬ 
vancing  from  an  angle,  came  to  meet  him. 
Keman  quickened  his  p>ace.  He  swerved 
slightly  and,  as  the  black-sweatered  figure 
came  lunging  at  him,  Keman  thmst  out 
his  hand.  He  felt  it  thump  into  the  other’s 
face.  He  saw  the  man  grope  and  stumble. 
Then  Keman  threw  his  b^y  to  one  side 
and,  eluding  a  last  blind  lunge,  continued 
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down  the  dear  field.  Harv’ard  had  won. 

In  this  group  could  be  told  the  stories 
you  probably  have  in  mind — the  nms  of 
White  that,  beating  Yale  and  Harvard 
last  autumn,  made  him  a  figure  for  all 
time  at  Princeton.  Here  too  might  be  told 
of  Poe,  Suter,  Ames,  Lamar — all  of  Prince¬ 
ton. 

And  I  might  tell  of  Findlay  of  Wisconsin, 
who  seven  years  ago  beat  Minnesota  by 
making  two  eighty-yard  nms  in  one  game. 

I  might  tell  of  Tomey,  an  Army  full-back, 
who,  nmning  a  hundred  and  five  yards, 
downed  Yale;  of  Barclay  and  Irmschler, 
who  enabled  little  Lafayette  to  cnxsh  big 
Pennsylvania  and  Princeton. 

But  they  are  too  many,  and  we  must  see 
how  heroes  have  been  made  in  another  way. 

I  mean  by  kicking. 

Here  come  the  deeds  of  O’Dea  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  of  Herschberger  of  Chicago.  Here 
we  meet  Eckersall,  another  wonderful 
kicker  of  Chicago  University.  Nine  years 
ago,  single-handed,  Eckersall  defeated  the 
strong  team  of  Wisconsin.  He  kicked 
three  goals  from  the  field — all  the  points 
Chicago  made. 

But  such  heroes  thrive  in  the  West. 
There  is  Capron,  who,  in  his  brief  but 
spectacular  career  at  Minnesota,  kicked 
goals  from  the  most  unheard-of  angles  and 
distances.  Six  years  ago  Minnesota  tied 
Wisconsin.  Minnesota  had  the  inferior 
team.  They  tied  because  Capron  kicked 
three  field-goals  with  the  Wisconsin  for¬ 
wards  breaking  through  to  block  him. 

And  there  is  Sprackling,  who  has  been 
called  “the  man  who  beat  Yale.”  In  1910, 
playing  quarter-back  for  Brown,  he  rout^ 
Yale  on  Yale  Field!  Three  goals  (that 
seems  to  be  the  magic  number)  flew  from 
his  foot  across  the  bar. 

It  is  not  always,  though,  that  the  hero 
is  known.  Sometimes  to  another  man 
come  the  honors  that  should  be  his. 
Sometimes  another  man  steals  his  moment 
of  victory. 

Walled  in  by  bleak  gray  stands.  Harvard 
and  Yale  are  fighting.  Down  on  a  field  of 
brown  they  are  massed,  giants  in  crimson, 
in  blue — fighting  for  the  score  that  will  not 
come.  But  now  Harvard  is  seen  to  be 
moving  more  steadily.  Toward  the  Yale 
goal  they  advance.  Slowly,  but  as  surely 
as  the  tides  moving  up  a  beach,  they  come. 
In  their  ranks  some  Achilles  has  risen — 


some  one  man  who  is  dominating  the  field. 
Always  he  drives  the  blues  before  him. 
Always  he  alone  bears  the  bnmt  of  the 
fighting.  Time  and  again  we  see  his  brist¬ 
ling  head  rear  above  the  confusion  and, 
lowering,  go  plunging  through.  On  he 
comes — five,  ten,  fourteen  yards  at  a  time — 
a  tireless,  savage  figure  who  will  not  be 
denied. 

“  It’s  Ver  Wiebe,”  a  man  explains  behind 
us.  “It’s  his  first  Yale  game.  Isn’t  it 
great  that  he  is  winning  it  alone!” 

We  wonder  how  Ver  Wiebe  must  feel — 
his  first  Yale  game  and  winning  it!  Nothing, 
it  seems,  can  stop  him.  He  is  as  a  man 
possessed.  In  another  minute  he  will  have 
surged  across  the  goal-line.  It  is  not  diffi- 
aflt  to  imagine  the  glow  in  his  eyes. 

A  signal  and  the  backs  of  the  players 
crouch.  Suddenly  just  below  us  we  see  a 
commotion.  On  the  side-lines  men  are 
running  up  and  down.  From  the  Harvard 
bench,  some  one  has  called.  The  referee 
blows  his  whistle.  The  crouched  backs  relax. 
We  see  the  coach.  He  is  walking  up  and 
down  with  a  substitute.  They  walk  slowly, 
but  the  coach  is  talking  quickly.  Then  the 
substitute  races  out  on  the  field.  We 
watch  him  go,  wondering  whose  place  he 
will  take. 

A  moment  later  we  are  astounded.  The 
substitute  touches  Ver  Wiebe  on  the  shoul¬ 
der.  He  says  something.  Ver  Wiebe  looks 
up  in  siuprise.  The  substitute  repeats  his 
words.  But  Ver  Wiebe  only  stands  as  one 
in  a  daze,  unbelief  and  doubt  plain  in  his  face. 

Then  the  coach  lifts  his  hand  to  his 
mouth. 

“Ver  Wiebe!  Ver  Wiebe!”  he  shouts. 
“Come  to  the  bench!” 

His  voice  is  as  the  knell  of  a  bell.  We 
watch  Ver  Wiebe.  Slowly  and  with  head 
hanging  he  walks  from  the  field.  Not  a 
word  escapes  him.  He  never  looks  up. 
We  see  him  catch  the  sweater  that  is  thrown 
him.  We  see  him  drape  it  listlessly  over 
his  shoulder.  His  movements  are  those  of 
a  man  suffering  from  some  intense  anguish. 
Weakly  he  sinks  to  a  seat  on  the  bench — a 
broken-hearted  Achilles,  his  head  in  his 
hands — a  man  who  has  lost  yet  won.  For 
a  moment  later  he  sees  Harvard  kick — a 
wonderful  kick  that,  flying  from  the  sub¬ 
stitute’s  toe,  sweeps  on  toward  the  goal 
posts,  and,  spinning  above  them  as  a  disk 
of  gold,  beats  Yale. 
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FIRST  INSTALMENT 

Jennie  Brice  was  an  actress,  married  to  Philip  Ladley,  a  playwright.  They  lived  in  a  Pittsburgh  boarding¬ 
house  kept  by  Mrs.  Pitman,  who  tells  the  story.  On  the  first  day  of  the  floi^  of  1907,  the  Ladleys  had  been 
quarreling.  At  two  o’clock  the  next  morning,  the  other  boarder,  Mr.  Reynolds,  wakened  Mrs.  Pitman  to 
say  that  some  one  had  taken  the  boat  from  where  it  was  tied  in  the  flooded  hall.  Two  hours  later  Ladley 
towed  in,  explaining  that  he  had  borrowed  the  boat  in  (mler  to  get  some  medicine  for  Mrs.  Ladley.  At 
breakfast-time  Ladley  bdd  Mrs.  Pitman  that  his  wife  had  gone  away  early  that  morning,  for  the  week.  Pres¬ 
ently  Peter,  the  Ladleys’  dog,  brought  in  a  water-soaked  riipper  of  Jennie  Brice’s;  then  a  broken  knife  that 
had  been  in  Mrs.  Pitman’s  room  the  night  before,  unbroken.  When,  in  addition  to  these  suspicious  signs, 
Mrs.  Pitman  saw  blood-stains  on  the  bwt-nm,  she  decided  that  Jennie  Brice  had  been  murdered.  At  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  as  she  came  down  to  start  for  the  police  station,  she  found  a  little,  elderly  man  in  a  boat, 
with  a  tub  of  raw  liver  for  distribution  to  starving  dogs  and  cats.  She  told  him  her  suspicions,  and  while 
they  were  talking  Mr.  Ladley  escaped.  Then  Mrs.  Pitman  and  the  little  man,  Mr.  Holcombe,  went  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  Ladleys’  room. 

Their  first  disravery  was  that  Mrs.  Pitman’s  onyx  clock  was  gone  from  the  mantel-shelf. 

CHAPTER  III— CONTINUED 


Perhaps  it  seems  strange,  but  from  the  *  He  was  looking  carefully  at  the  oblong 
moment  I  missed  that  dock  my  rage  at  Mr.  of  dust  where  the  dock  had  stood.  *‘The 
Ladley  increased  to  a  fury.  It  was  all  I  key  is  gone,  too,”  he  said,  busily  making 
had  left  of  my  former  gentility.  When  entries  in  his  note-book.  “What  was  the 
times  were  hard  and  I  got  behind  with  the  maker’s  name?” 
rent,  as  happiened  now  and  then,  more  than  “Why,  I  don’t  think  I  ever  noticed.” 

once  I’d  been  tempted  to  sell  the  dock,  or  He  turned  on  me  angrily.  “Why  didn’t 

to  pawn  it.  But  I  had  never  done  it.  Its  you  notice?”  he  snapped.  “Good  Lord, 
ticking  had  kept  me  compiany  on  many  a  woman,  do  you  only  use  your  eyes  to  cry 
lonely  night,  and  its  elegance  had  helped  me  with?  How  can  you  wind  a  dock,  time  after 
to  keep  my  pride  and  to  retain  the  respect  time,  and  not  know  the  maker’s  name? 
of  my  neighbors.  For  in  the  flood  district  It  proves  my  contention:  the  average  wit- 
onyx  docl^  are  not  plentiful.  ness  is  perfectly  imreliable.” 

I  stood  staring  at  the  mark  in  the  dust  “Not  at  all,”  I  snapped.  “I  am  ordina- 
of  the  mantel-shelf,  which  Mr.  Holcombe'  rily  both  acciuute  and  observing.” 
was  measuring  with  a  pocket  tape  measure.  “Indeed!”  he  said,  putting  his  hands  be- 
“  You  are  sure  you  didn’t  take  it  away  hind  him.  “Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
yourself,  Mrs.  Pitman?”  he  asked.  the  color  of  the  pencil  I  have  been  writing 

“Sure?  Why,  I  could  hardly  lift  it,”  I  with.” 
said,  with  my  lips  trembling.  “  Certainly.  Red.”  Most  pencils  are 
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HE  MADE  A  SPLINT  FOR  THE  DOG,  LIDA  HELPING.  HE  FOUND  EXCUSES  TO  TOUCH  HER  HAND 
OR  HER  ARM— LITTLE  CARESSING  TOUCHES  THAT  MADE  HER  COLOR  HEIGHTEN, 
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red,  and  I  thought  this  was  safe.  But  he 
held  his  right  hand  out  with  a  flourish. 
“I’ve  been  writing  with  a  fountain  pen,”  he 
said,  in  deep  disgust. 

But  the  next  moment  he  had  nm  to  the 
wash-stand  and  pulled  it  out  from  the  wall. 
Behind  it,  where  it  had  fallen,  lay  a  towel, 
covered  with  stains,  as  if  some  one  had 
wiped  bloody  hands  on  it.  He  held  it  up, 
his  face  working  with  excitement.  I  could 
only  cover  my  eyes. 

“This  lool^  letter,”  he  said,  and  began 
making  a  quick  search  of  the  room,  running 
from  one  piece  of  furniture  to  another, 
pulling  out  bureau  drawers,  drawing  the 
bed  out  from  the  wall,  and  crawling  along 
the  base-board  with  a  lighted  match  in  his 
hand.  He  gave  a  shout  of  triumph  finally, 
and  reappeared  from  behind  the  bed  with 
the  broken  end  of  my  knife  in  his  hand. 

“Very  clumsy,”  he  said.  “  Very  clumsy. 
Peter  the  dog  could  have  done  better.” 

I  had  been  examining  the  wall-paper 
about  the  wash-stand.  Among  the  ink 
spots  were  one  or  two  reddish  ones  that 
made  me  shiver.  And,  seeing  a  scrap  of 
note-paper  stuck  between  the  base-b^d 
and  the  wall,  I  dug  it  out  with  a  hairpin,  and 
threw  it  into  the  grate,  to  be  burned  later. 
It  was  by  the  merest  chance  there  was  no 
fire  there.  The  next  moment  Mr.  Holcombe 
was  on  his  knees  by  the  fireplace. 

Never  do  that,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,”  he  snapped,  fishing  among  the 
ashes.  “You  might  throw  away  valuable 
— Hdlo,  HoweU.” 

I  turned  and  saw  a  yoimg  man  in  the 
doorway,  smiling,  his  hat  in  his  hand.  Even 
at  that  fi^t  glance,  I  liked  Mr.  Howell,  and 
later,  when  every  one  was  against  him,  and 
many  curious  things  were  developing,  I 
am  glad  to  remember  that  I  stood  by  him. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  HolcombeV’  he 
asked.  “  Hitting  the  trail  again?  ” 

“A  very  curious  thing  that  I  just  hap¬ 
pened  on,”  said  Mr.  Holcombe.  “Mrs. 
Pitman,  this  is  Mr.  Howell,  of  whom  I 
spoke.  Sit  down,  Howell,  and  let  me  read 
you  something.” 

With  the  crun4>led  paper  still  tmopened 
in  his  hand,  Mr.  Holoombe  took  his  note¬ 
book  and  read  aloud  what  he  had  written. 
I  have  it  before  me  now: 

“  ‘Dog  meat,  two  dollars,  boat  hire’ — 
that’s  not  it.  Here.  ‘Yesterday,  Sxmday, 
March  the  4th,  Mrs.  Pitman,  landlady  at 
42  Union  Stiwt,  heard  two  of  her  boarders 


quarreling,  a  man  and  his  wife.  Man’s 
name,  Philip  Ladley.  Wife’s  name,  Jennie 
Ladley,  known  as  Jennie  Brice  at  the  Liber¬ 
ty  Stock  Company,  where  she  has  been 
playing  small  parts.’  ” 

Mr.  Howell  nodded.  “I’ve  heard  of 
her,”  he  said.  “Not  much  of  an  actress,  I 
believe.” 

“  ‘The  husband  was  also  an  actor,  out  of 
work,  and  employing  his  leisure  time  in 
Meriting  a  play.’” 

“Everybody’s  doing  it,”  said  Mr.  Howell, 
idly. 

“The  Shuberts  were  to  star  him  in  this,” 
I  put  in.  “He  said  that  the  climax  at  the 
end  of  the  second  act - ” 

Mr.  Holcombe  shut  his  note-book  with  a 
snap.  “After  we  have  finished  gossiping,” 
he  said,  “I’ll  go  on.” 

“‘Employing  his  leisure  time  in  writing 
a  play — ’”  quoted  Mr.  Howell. 

“  Exactly.  ‘The  husband  and  wife  were 
not  on  g<xxi  terms.  They  quarreled  fre¬ 
quently.  On  Sunday,  they  fought  all  day, 
and  Mrs.  Ladley  told  Mrs.  Pitman  she 
was  married  to  a  fiend.  At  four  o’clock 
Sunday  afternoon,  Philip  Ladley  went  out, 
returning  about  five.  Mrs.  Pitman  carried 
their  supper  to  them  at  six,  and  both  ate 
heartily.  She  did  not  see  Mrs.  Ladley  at 
the  time,  but  heard  her  in  the  next  room. 
They  were  apparently  reconciled:  Mrs.  Pit¬ 
man  reported  Mr.  La^ey  in  high  good  humor. 
If  the  quarrel  recommenc^  during  the 
night,  the  other  boarder,  named  Reynolds, 
in  the  next  room,  heard  nothing.  Mrs.  Pit¬ 
man  herself  was  up  and  down  until  one 
o’clock,  when  she  dozed  off.  She  heard  no 
imusual  soimd.  At  approximately  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  however,  this  Rey¬ 
nolds  came  to  the  room,  and  said  he  h^ 
heard  some  one  in  a  boat  in  the  lower  hall. 
He  and  Mrs.  Pitman  investigated.  The 
boat  which  Mrs.  Pitman  uses  during  a  flood, 
and  which  she  had  tied  to  the  stair-rail,  was 
gone,  having  been  cut  loose,  not  imtied. 
Everything  else  was  quiet,  except  that  Mrs. 
Ladley’s  dog  had  been  shut  in  a  third-story 
room. 

“  ‘At  a  quarter  after  four  that  morning 
Mrs.  Pitman,  thoroughly  awake,  heard  the 
boat  returning,  and,  going  to  the  stairs, 
met  Ladley  coming  in.  He  muttered  some¬ 
thing  about  having  gone  for  medicine  for 
his  wife,  and  went  to  his  room,  shutting 
the  dog  out.  This  is  worth  attention,  for 
the  dog  ordinarily  slept  in  their  room.’  ” 
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“What  sort  of  a  dog?”  asked  Mr.  Howell. 
He  had  been  listening  attentively. 

“A  water  spaniel.  ‘The  rest  of  the  night, 
or  early  morning,  was  quiet.  At  a  quarter 
after  seven,  La^ey  asked  for  coffee  and 
toast  for  one,  and,  on  Mrs.  Pitman  remark¬ 
ing  this,  said  that  his  wife  was  not  playing 
this  week,  and  had  gone  for  a  few  days’ 
vacation,  having  left  early  in  the  morning.’ 
Remember,  during  the  night  he  had  been 
out  for  medicine  for  her.  Now  she  was  able 
to  travel,  and,  in  fact,  had  started.” 

Mr.  Howell  was  frowning  at  the  floor. 
“If  he  w’as  doing  anything  wrong,  he  was 
doing  it  very  badly,”  he  said. 

“This  is  where  I  entered  the  case,”  said 
Mr.  Holcombe.  “I  rowed  into  the  lower  hall 
shortly  after  noon,  to  feed  the  dog,  Peter, 
who  was  whining  on  the  staircase.  Mrs. 
Pitman  was  coming  down,  pale  aild  agitated 
over  the  fact  that  the  dog,  shortly  before, 
had  found  floating  in  the  Imll  down-stairs  a 
slipper  belonging  to  Mrs.  Ladley,  and,  later, 
a  knife  with  a  broken  blade.  She  main¬ 
tains  that  she  had  the  knife  last  night  up¬ 
stairs,  that  it  was  not  broken,  and  that  it 
was  taken  from  a  shelf  in  her  room  while  she 
dozed.  The  question  is,  then,  why  was  the 
knife  taken?  Who  took  it?  And  why? 
Has  this  man  made  away  with  his  wife,  or 
has  he  not?” 

Mr.  Howell  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 
“Mr.  Holcombe  and  I  are  old  enemies,”  he 
said.  “  Mr.  Holcombe  believes  that  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  may  properly  hang  a  man; 
1  do  not.”  And  to  Mr.  Holcombe:  “So, 
having  found  a  wet  slipper  and  a  broken 
knife,  you  are  prepared  for  mxirder  and  sud¬ 
den  death!” 

“I  have  more  evidence,”  Mr.  Holcombe 
said  eagerly,  and  proceed^  to  tell  what  we 
had  found  in  the  room.  Mr.  Howell  lis¬ 
tened,  smiling  to  himself,  but  at  the  mention 
of  the  onyx  clock  he  got  up  and  went  to  the 
mantel. 

“  By  Jove !  ”  he  said,  and  stood  looking  at 
the  mark  in  the  dust.  “Are  you  sure  the 
clock  was  here  yesterday?  ” 

“I  wind  it  every  Saturday.  I  wound  it 
night  before  last,  and  put  the  key  under¬ 
neath.  Yesterday,  before  they  moved  up,  I 
wound  it  again.” 

“The  key  is  gone  also.  Well,  what  of  it, 
Holcombe?  Did  he  brain  her  with  the 
clock?  Or  choke  her  with  the  key?” 

Mr.  Holcombe  was  looking  at  his  note¬ 
book.  He  was  loftily  indifferent  to  Mr. 
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Howell’s  amusement.  “To  summarize,”  he 
said,  “we  have  here  as  clues  indicating  a 
crime,  the  rope,  the  broken  knife,  the  slip¬ 
per,  the  towel,  and  the  clock.  Besides,  this 
scrap  of  p>aper  may  contain  some  informa¬ 
tion.”  He  opened  it  and  sat  gazing  at  it  in 
his  palm.  TTien:  “Is  this  Ladley’s  writ¬ 
ing?”  he  asked  me,  in  a  curious  voice. 

“Yes.”  I  glanc^  at  the  slip. 

Mr.  Holcombe  had  just  read  from  his  note¬ 
book:  “Rope,  knife,  slipper,  towel,  clock.” 

The  slip  I  had  foimd  behind  the  wash- 
stand  said:  “Rope,  knife,  shoe,  towel, 
Horn — ”  The  rest  of  the  last  word  was 
tom  off. 

Mr.  Howell  was  staring  at  the  mantel. 
“Clock!”  he  repeated. 

CHAPTER  IV  . 

It  was  after  four  when  Mr.  Holcombe  had 
finished  going  over  the  room.  I  offered  to 
make  both  the  gentlemen  some  tea,  for  Mr. 
Pitman  had  been  an  Englishman,  and  I  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  having  a  cup  in  the 
afternoon,  with  a  cracker  or  a  bit  of  bread. 
But  they  refused.  Mr.  Howell  said  he  had 
promised  to  meet  a  lady,  and  to  bring  her 
through  the  flooded  district  in  a  boat.  He 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  smiled  at  Mr. 
Holcombe. 

“You  will  have  to  restrain  his  enthusi¬ 
asm,  Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said.  “He  is  a 
bloodhound  on  the  scent.  If  his  baying  gets 
on  your  nerves,  just  send  for  me.”  He  went 
down  the  stairs  and  stepped  into  the  boat. 
“Remember,  Holcombe,”  he  called,  “every 
well-constituted  murder  has  two  things:  a 
motive  and  a  corpse.  You  haven’t  either.” 

“  If  everybody  waited  imtil  he  saw  flames, 
instead  of  relying  on  the  testimony  of  the 
smoke,”  Mr.  Holcombe  snapped,  “what 
would  the  fire  loss  be?” 

Mr.  Howell  poled  his  boat  to  the  front 
door,  and,  sitting  down,  prepared  to  row 
out.  “You  are  warned,  Mrs.  Pitman,” 
he  called  to  me.  “If  he  doesn’t  find  a  body 
to  fit  the  clues,  he’s  quite  capable  of  ma¬ 
king  one  to  fill  the  demand.” 

“Horn — ”  said  Mr.  Holcombe,  looking 
at  the  slip  again.  “The  tail  of  the  ‘n’  is 
tom  off — evidently  only  part  of  a  word. 
“Hornet,  Homing,  Homer — Mrs.  Pitman, 
will  you  go  with  me  to  the  police  station?  ” 

I  was  more  than  anxious  to  go.  In  fact, 
I  couldn’t  bear  the  idea  of  staying  alone 
in  the  house,  with  Heaven  only  knows  what 
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concealed  in  the  depths  of  that  muddy 
flood.  I  got  on  my  wraps  again  and  Mr. 
Holcombe  rowed  me  out. 

We  rowed  to  the  comer  of  Robinson 
Street  and  Federal — it  was  before  Federal 
Street  was  raised  above  the  flood  level — 
and  left  the  boat  in  charge  of  a  boy  there. 
And  we  walked  to  the  police  station.  On 
the  way  Mr.  Holcombe  questioned  me  close¬ 
ly  about  the  events  of  the  morning,  and  I 
recalled  the  incident  of  the  burned  pillow¬ 
slip.  He  made  a  note  of  it  at  once,  and  grew 
very  thoughtful. 

He  1^  me,  however,  at  the  police  station. 
“I’d  rather  not  appear  in  this,  Mrs.  Pit¬ 
man,”  he  said  apologetically,  “and  I  think 
better  along  my  own  lines.  Not  that  1  have 
anything  against  the  police:  they’ve  done 
some  splendid  work.  But  this  case  takes 
imagination,  and  the  police  department 
deals  with  facts.  We  have  no  facts  yet. 
What  we  need,  of  course,  is  to  have  the  man 
detained  imtil  we  are  sure  of  our  case.” 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  turned  away,  and  I 
went  slowly  up  the  stq>s  to  the  pc^ce  sta¬ 
tion. 

At  the  door  some  one  touched  me  on  the 
arm.  It  was  Mr.  Holcombe  again. 

“I  have  been  thinking  it  over,”  he  said, 
“and  I  bdkve  you’d  better  not  mention  the 
piece  of  paper  that  you  found  behind  the 
wash-stand.  They  might  say  the  whole 
thing  is  a  hoax.” 

“Very  wdl,”  I  agreed,  and  went  in. 

The  police  sergeant  in  charge  knew  me  at 
a  glance,  having  sto{^>ed  at  my  house  more 
than  once  in  flo(^timeforacupof  hot  coffee. 

“Sit  down,  Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said.  “I 
suppose  you  are  still  making  the  best  coffee 
and  doughnuts  in  the  dty  of  All^heny? 
Well,  w^t’s  the  trouble  in  your  district? 
Want  an  injunction  against  the  river  for 
tre^>ass?  ” 

“One  way  and  another  the  river  has 
brought  me  a  good  bit  of  trouble,”  I  said. 
“I’m — ^I’m  worried,  Mr.  Sergeant.  I  think 
a  woman  from  my  house  has  been  murdered, 
but  I  don’t  know.” 

“Murdered!”  he  said,  and  drew  up  his 
chair.  “Tell  me  about  it.” 

I  told  him  everything,  while  he  sat  back 
with  his  eyes  half  clo^,  and  his  fingers 
beating  a  tattoo  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

When  I  finished  he  got  up  and  went  into 
an  inner  room.  He  came  back  in  a  moment. 

“I  want  you  to  come  in  and  tell  that  to 
the  chief,”  he  said,  and  led  the  way. 


All  told,  I  repeated  my  story  three  times 
that  afternoon,  to  the  sergeant,  to  the  chief 
of  police,  and  the  third  time  to  both  of 
them  and  two  detectives. 

Hie  sectmd  time  the  chief  made  notes  of 
what  I  said. 

“Know  this  man  Ladley?”  he. asked  the 
others.  None  of  them  did,  but  they  all  knew 
of  Jennie  Brice,  and  some  of  them  had  seen 
her  in  the  theatre. 

“  Get  the  theatre,  Tom,”  the  chief  said  to 
one  of  the  detectives. 

Luckily,  what  he  learned  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  from  the  theatre  corroborated  my 
story.  Jennie  Brice  was  not  in  the  cast  that 
week,  but  should  have  reported  that  morn¬ 
ing  (Monday)  to  rehearse  the  next  week’s 
pnece.  No  message  had  been  received  from 
her,  and  a  substitute  had  been  put  in  her 
pla^. 

The  chief  hung  up  the  receiver  and  turned 
to  me.  “  You  are  sure  about  the  clock,  Mrs. 
Pitman?”  he  asked.  “It  was  there  when 
they  moved  up-stairs  to  the  room?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“You  are  certain  you  will  not  find  it  on 
the  parlor  mantel  when  the  water  goes 
down?” 

“The  mantels  are  imcovered  now.  It 
is  not  there.” 

“You  think  Ladley  has  gone  for  good?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“He’d  be  a  fool  to  try  to  run  away,  un¬ 
less — Graves,  you’d  better  get  hold  of  the 
fellow,  and  keep  him  until  either  the  woman 
is  found,  or  a  body.  The  river  is  falling. 
In  a  couple  of  days  we  will  know  if  she  is 
around  the  premises  anywhere.” 

Before  I  left,  I  described  Jennie  Brice 
for  them  carefully.  Asked  what  she  proba¬ 
bly  wore,  if  she  had  gme  away  as  her  hus¬ 
band  said,  I  had  no  idea;  she  had  a  lot  of 
clothes*,  and  dressed  a  good  bit.  But  I  re¬ 
called  that  I  had  seen  ^  black  and  white 
dress  with  the  red  collar,  and  they  took  that 
down,  as  well  as  the  brown  valise. 

The  chief  rose  and  opened  the  door  for 
me  himself.  “If  she  artually  left  town  at 
the  time  you  mention,”  he  said,  “she  ought 
not  to  be  hard  to  find.  There  are  not  many 
trains  before  seven  in  the  morning,  and  most 
of  them  are  locals.” 

“And — and  if  she  did  not,  if  he — do  you 
think  she  is  in  the  house — or — or — the 
cellar?” 

“  Not  unless  Ladley  is  more  of  a  fool  than 
I  think  he  is,”  he  said,  smiling.  “Personally, 


>-  I  believe  she  has  gone  away,  as  he  says  • 

)f  she  did.  But  if  she  hasn’t —  He  prob- 

^  ably  took  the  body  with  him  when  he  said 

£  he  was  getting  medicine,  and  dropped  it  into 

it  the  current  somew’here.  But  we  must  go 

slow  with  all  this.  There’s  no  use  shout- 
)r  I  ing  ‘wolf’  yet.” 

it  f  “But — the  towel?” 

it  !  “He  may  have  cut  himself,  shaving.  It 

y  I  kas  been  done.” 

it  I  “And  the  knife?” 

f  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  good-na- 

.u  1  turedly. 

le  I  “I’ve  seen  a  perfectly  good  knife  spoiled, 

*  opening  a  bottle  of  pickles.” 

m  “But  the  slippers?  And  the  clock?” 

y,  L  “My  good  woman,  enough  shoes  and 


slippiers  are  forgotten  in  the  bottoms  of  cupv- 
boards  year  after  year  in  flood-time,  and  are 
found  floating  around  the  streets,  to  make  t 

all  the  old-clothesmen  in  town  happy.  I  | 

have  seen  almost  everything  floating  about, 
during  one  of  these  aimual  floods.”  i 

“I  dare  say  you  never  saw  an  onyx  clock 
floating  around,”  I  replied,  a  little  sharply.  i 

I  had  no  sense  of  humor  that  day.  , 

He  stopped  smiling  at  once,  and  stood 
tugging  at  his  mustache.  “No,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted.  “An  onyx  clock  sinks,  that’s  true. 

That’s  a  very  nice  little  point,  that  onyx 
clock.  He  may  be  trying  to  sell  it,  or  per¬ 
haps — ”  He  did  not  finish.  i 

I  went  back  immediately,  only  stopping  at 
the  market  to  get  meat- for  Mr.  Reynolds’s 
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sup>per.  It  was  after  half-past  five  and 
dusk  was  coming  on.  I  got  a  boat  and  was 
rowed  directly  home.  Peter  was  not  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps.  I  paid  the  boatman  and 
let  him  go,  and  tum^  to  go  up  thestairs. 
Some  one  was  speaking  in  the  hall  above. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  no  two  voices 
are  exactly  alike,  just  as  no  two  violins 
ever  produce  precisely  the  same  sound.  I 
think  it  is  what  they  call  the  timbre  that  is 
different.  I  have,  for  instance,  never  heard 
a  voice  like  Mr.  Pitman’s,  although  Mr. 
Harry  Lauder’s  in  a  phonograph  resembles 
it.  And  voices  have  always  done  for  me 
what  odors  do  for  some  pjeople,  revived  for¬ 
gotten  scenes  and  old  memories.  But  the 
memory  that  the  voice  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  brought  back  was  not  very  old,  al¬ 
though  I  h£^  forgotten  it.  I  seemed  to  hear 
again,  all  at  cmce,  the  lapping  of  the  water, 
Sunday  morning,  as  it  b^^  to  come  in  over 
the  door-sill;  the  sound  of  Terry  rifling 
the  parlor  carpet,  and  Mrs.  Ladley  calling 
me  a  she-devil  in  the  next  room,  in  reply  to 
this  very  voice. 

But  when  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
it  was  only  Mr.  Howell,  who  had  brought 
his  visitor  to  the  flood  district,  and  on  get¬ 
ting  her  splashed  with  the  muddy  water, 
had  taken  her  to  my  house  for  a  towel  and 
'a  cake  of  soap. 

I  lighted  the  lamp  in  the  hall,  and  Mr. 
HoweU  introduced  the  girl.  She  was  a  pret¬ 
ty  girl,  slim  and  young,  and  she  had  taken 
her  wetting  good-humoredly. 

“I  know  we  are  intruders,  Mrs.  Pitman,” 
she  said,  holding  out  her  hand.  “Espe¬ 
cially  now,  when  you  are  in  trouble.” 

“I  have  told  Miss  Harvey  a  little,”  Mr. 
Howell  said,  “and  I  promis^  to  show  her 
Peter,  but  he  is  not  here.” 

I  think  I  had  known  it  was  my  sister 
Alma’s  child,  from  the  moment  I  lit  the 
lamp.  There  was  something  of  Alma  in 
her,  not  Alma’s  hardness  or  haughtiness, 
but  Alma’s  dark  blue  eyes  wi^  black 
lashes,  and  Alma’s  nose.  Alma  was  always 
the  b^uty  of  the  family.  What  with  the 
day’s  excitement,  and  seeing  Alma’s  child 
like  this,  in  my  house,  1  felt  things  going 
roxmd,  and  clutched  at  the  stair-rail.  Mr. 
Howell  caught  me. 

“  Why,  Mrs.  Pitman !  ”  he  said.  “  What’s 
the  matter?” 

I  got  myself  in  hand  in  a  moment  and 
smil^  at  the  girl.  “Nothing  at  all,”  I 
said.  “Indigestion,  most  likely.  Too  much 


tea  the  last  day  or  two,  and  not  enough 
solid  food.  I’ve  been  too  anxious  to  eat.” 

Lida — for  she  was  that  to  me  at  once, 
although  I  had  never  seen  her  before — Lida 
w'as  all  sympathy  and  sweetness.  She  actu¬ 
ally  ask^  me  to  go  with  her  to  a  restaurant 
and  have  a  real  dinner.  I  could  imagine 
Alma,  had  she  known!  But  I  excused  my¬ 
self. 

“  I  have  to  cook  something  for  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds,”  I  said,  “and  I’m  better  now,  any¬ 
how,  thank  you.  Mr.  Howell,  may  I  spe^ 
to  you  for  a  moment?” 

He  followed  me  along  the  back  hall, 
which  was  dusk. 

“I  have  remembered  something  that  I 
had  forgotten,  Mr.  Howell,”  I  said.  “On 
Sunday  morning,  the  Ladleys  had  a  vis¬ 
itor.” 

“Yes?” 

“I  did  not  see  him,  but — I  heard  his 
voice.”  Mr.  Howell  did  not  move,  but  I 
fancied  he  drew  his  breath  in  quickly. 
“It  soimded — it  was  not  by  any  chance 
you?” 

“I?  A  newspaper  man,  who  goes  to  bed 
at  3  A.  H.  on  Sunday  morning,  up  and 
about  at  ten!” 

“I  didn’t  say  what  time  it  was,”  I  said 
sharply. 

But  at  that  moment  Lida  called  from  the 
front  hall. 

“I  think  I  hear  Peter,”  she  said.  “He 
is  shut  in  somewhere,  whining.” 

We  went  forward  at  once.  She  was  right. 
Peter  was  whining  and  scratching  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Ladley’s  room,  although  I  had 
left  the  door  clos^  and  Peter  in  the  hall. 
I  let  him  out,  and  he  crawled  to  me  on  three 
legs,  whimpering.  Mr.  Howell  bent  over 
hm  and  felt  the  fourth. 

“Poor  little  beast!”  he  said.  “His  leg  is 
broken!” 

He  made  a  splint  for  the  dog,  and  with 
Lida  helping,  they  put  him  to  bed  in  a 
clothes-basket  in  my  up-stairs  kitchen.  It 
was  easy  to  see  how  things  lay  with  Mr. 
Howell.  He  was  all  eyes  for  her:  he  foimd 
excuses  to  touch  her  hand  or  her  arm — little 
caressing  touches  that  made  her  color 
heighten.  And  with  it  all,  there  was  a  sort 
of  hopelessness  in  his  manner,  as  if  he  knew 
how  far  the  girl  was  out  of  his  reach. 
Knowing  Alma  and  her  pride,  I  knew  better 
than  they  how  hopeless  it  was. 

I  was  not  so  sure  about  Lida.  I  wondered 
if  she  was  in  love  with  the  boy,  or  only  in 
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love  with  love.  She  was  very  young,  as  I 
had  been.  God  help  her,  if,  like  me,  she  sac¬ 
rificed  everything,  to  discover,  too  late,  that 
she  was  only  in  love  with  love! 

CHAPTER  V 

Mr.  Reynolds  did  not  come  home  to  din¬ 
ner  after  all.  The  water  had  got  into  the 
basement  at  the  store,  he  telephoned,  one 
of  the  flood-gates  in  a  sewer  having  leaked, 
and  they  were  moving  some  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  to  an  upper  floor.  I  had  expected  to 
have  him  in  the  house  that  evening,  and 
now  1  was  left  alone  again. 

But,  as  it  happened,  I  was  not  alone. 
Mr.  Graves,  one  of  the  city  detectives,  came 
at  half-past  six,  ^d  went  carefully  over  the 
Ladleys’  room.  I  showed  him  the  towel  and 
the  slipper  and  the  broken  knife,  and  w’here 
we  had  found  the  knife  blade.  He  was  very 
nonconunittal,  and  left  in  a  half-hour,  taking 
the  articles  with  him  in  a  newspaper. 

At  seven  the  doorbell  rang.  I  went  down 
as  far  as  I  could  on  the  staircase,  and  I  saw  a 
boat  outside  the  door,  with  ^e  boatman 
and  a  woman  in  it.  I  called  to  them  to  bring 
the  boat  back  along  the  hall,  and  I  had  a 
queer  feeling  that  it  might  be  Mrs.  Ladley, 
and  that  I’d  been  making  a  fool  of  myself 
all  day  for  nothing.  But  it  was  not  Mrs. 
Ladley. 

“Is  this  Number  42?”  asked  the  woman, 
as  the  boat  came  back. 

“Yes.” 

“Does  Mr.  Ladley  live  here?” 

“Yes.  But  he  is  not  here  now.” 

“Are  you  Mrs.  Pittock?” 

“Pitman,  yes.” 

The  boat  bumped  against  the  stairs  and 
the  woman  got  out.  She  was  as  tail  as  Mrs. 
Ladley,  and  when  I  saw  her  in  the  light  from 
the  upper  hall,  I  knew  her.  It  was  Temple 
Hope,  the  leading  woman  from  the  Liberty 
Theatre. 

“I  would  like  to  talk  to  you,  Mrs.  Pit¬ 
man,”  she  said.  “Where  can  we  go?” 

I  led  the  way  back  to  my  room,  and  when 
she  had  followed  me  in,  she  turned  and  shut 
the  door. 

“Now  then,”  she  said,  without  any  pre¬ 
liminary,  “where  is  Jennie  Brice?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Miss  Hope,”  I  answered. 

We  looked  at  each  other  for  a  minute  and 
each  of  us  saw  what  the  other  susp>ected. 

“He  has  killed  her!”  she  exclaimed.  “She 
was  afraid  he  would  do  it,  and — ^he  has.” 


“Killed  her  and  thrown  her  into  the 
river,”  I  said.  “That’s  what  I  think,  and 
he’ll  go  free  at  that.  It  seems  there  isn’t 
any  murder  when  there  isn’t  any  corpse.” 

“Nonsense!  If  he  has  done  that,  the 
river  will  give  her  up,  eventually.” 

“The  river  doesn’t  always  give  them  up,” 
I  retorted.  “Not  in  flo^-time,  anyhow. 
Or  when  they  are  foxmd  it  is  months  later, 
and  you  can’t  prove  anything.” 

She  had  only  a  little  time,  being  due  at  the 
theatre  soon,  but  she  sat  down  and  told  me 
the  story  she  told  afterward  on  the  stand: 

She  had  known  Jennie  Brice  for  years, 
they  having  been  together  in  the  chorus  as 
long  before  as  “Nadjy.” 

“She  was  married  then  to  a  fellow  on  the 
vaudeville  circuit,”  Miss  Temple  said.  “He 
left  her  about  that  time,  and  she  took  up 
with  Ladley.  I  don’t  think  they  were  ever 
married.” 

“What!”  I  said,  jumping  to  my  feet, 
“and  they  came  to  a  respectable  house  like 
this!  If  this  comes  out,  I’m  ruined.” 

“Well,  perhaps  they  were  married,”  she 
said.  “Anyhow,  they  were  always  quarrel¬ 
ing.  And  when  he  wasn’t  playing,  it  was 
worse.  She  used  to  come  to  my  hotel,  and 
cry  her  eyes  out.” 

“I  knew  you  were  friends,”  I  said.  “Al¬ 
most  the  last  thing  she  said  to  me  was  about 
the  black  and  white  dress  of  hers  you  were 
to  borrow  for  the  piece  this  week.” 

“  Black  and  white  dress !  I  borrow  one  of 
Jennie  Brice’s  dresses!”  exclaimed  Miss 
Hope.  “I  should  think  not.  I  have  plenty 
of  my  own.” 

That  puzzled  me,  for  Jennie  Brice  had 
said  it,  that  was  sure.  And  then  I  re¬ 
membered  that  I  had  not  seen  the  dress  in 
the  room  that  day,  and  I  went  in  to  look 
for  it.  It  was  gone.  I  came  back  and 
told  Miss  Hope. 

“A  black  and  white  dress!  Did  it  have  a 
red  collar?  ”  she  asked.  • 

“Yes.” 

“Then  I  remember  it.  She  wore  a  small 
black  hat  with  a  red  quill  with  that  dress. 
You  might  look  for  the  hat.” 

She  followed  me  back  to  the  room  and 
stood  in  the  doorway  while  I  searched.  The 
hat  was  gone,  too. 

“Perhaps,  after  all,  he’s  telling  the  truth,” 
she  said,  thoughtfully.  “  Her  fiu:  coat  isn’t 
in  the  closet,  is  it?  ” 

It  was  gone.  It  is  strange  that,  all  day, 
I  had  never  thought  of  looking  over  her 
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clothes  and  seeing  what  was  missing.  I 
hadn’t  known  all  she  had,  of  course,  but  I 
had  seen  her  all  winter  in  her  fiir  coat  and 
admired  it.  It  was  a  striped  fur,  brown  and 
gray,  and  very  unusual.  But  with  the  coat 
missing,  and  a  dress  and  hat  gone,  it  began 
to  look  as  if  I  had  been  making  a  fool  of  my¬ 
self,  and  stirring  up  a  tempest  in  a  teapot. 
Miss  H(^  was  as  puzzled  as  1  was. 

“Anyhow,  if  he  didn’t  kill  her,”  she  said, 
“it  isn’t  because  he  didn’t  want  to.  Only 
last  week  she  had  hysterics  in  my  dressing- 
room,  and  said  he  hsul  threatened  to  poison 
her.  It  was  all  Mr.  Bronson,  the  business 
manager,  and  I  could  do  to  quiet  her.” 

She  looked  at  her  watch,  and  exclaimed 
that  she  was  late,  and  would  have  to  hurry. 

I  saw  her  down  to  her  boat.  The  river  had 
been  falling  rapidly  for  the  last  hour  or  two, 
and  I  heard  the  b^t  scrape  as  it  went  over 
the  door-sill.  I  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
glad  that  the  water  was  going  down  and  I 
could  live  like  a  Christian  again,  or  to  be 
sorry,  for  fear  of  what  we  might  ^d  in  the 
mud  that  was  always  left. 

Peter  was  lying  where  I  had  put  him,  on  a 
folded  Uanket  Idd  in  a  clothes-basket.  I 
went  back  to  him,  and  sat  down  beside  the 
b&skct 

“Peter!”  I  said.  “Poor  old  Peter!  Who 
did  this  to  you?  Who  hurt  you?”  He 
looked  at  me  and  whined,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  tell  me,  if  only  he  could. 

“Was  it  Mr.  Ladley?”  I  asked,  and  the 
p>oor  thing  cowered  dose  to  his  bed  and 
shivered.  I  wondered  if  it  had  been  he,  and, 
if  it  had,  why  he  had  come  back.  Perhaps 
he  had  remembered  the  towel.  Perhaps  he 
would  come  again  and  ^nd  the  night 
there.  I  was  like  Peter:  I  cowered  and  shiv¬ 
ered  at  the  very  thought. 

At  half-past  nine  o’dock  I  heard  a  boat 
at  the  door.  It  had  stuck  there,  and  its  oc¬ 
cupant  was  scolding  furiously  at  the  boat¬ 
man.  Soon  after  I  heard  splashing,  and  I 
knew  that  whoever  it  was,  was  wading  back 
to  the  stairs  through  the  foot  or  so  of  water 
still  in  the  hall.  I  ran  back  to  my  room 
and  locked  myself  in,  and  then  stood, 
armed  with  the  stove-lid  lifter,  in  case  it 
should  be  Ladley,  and  he  should  break  the 
door  in. 

The  steps  came  up  the  stairs,  and  Peter 
barked  furiously.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
this  was  to  be  my  end,  killed  like  a  rat  in  a 
trap  and  thrown  out  the  window,  to  float, 
like  my  kitchen  chair,  into  Mollie  Maguire’s 


kitchen,  or  to  be  found  lying  in  the  ooze 
of  the  yard,  after  the  river  had  gone 
down. 

The  steps  hesitated  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  turned  back  along  the  hall. 

Peter  redoubled  his  noise:  he  never  barked 
for  Mr.  Reynolds  or  the  Ladleys.  I  stood 
still,  hardly  able  to  breathe.  The  door  was 
thin,  and  the  lock  loose:  one  good  blow, 
and - 

The  door-knob  turned,  and  I  screamed.  I 
recall  that  the  light  turned  black,  and  that 
is  all  I  do  remember,  until  I  came  to,  a  half- 
hour  later,  and  saw  Mr.  Holcombe  stooping 
over  me.  The  door,  with  the  lock  broken, 
was  standing  open.  I  tried  to  move,  and  I 
then  I  saw  that  my  feet  were  propped  up  on  ! 
the  edge  of  Peter’s  basket. 

“Better  leave  them  up,”  Mr.  Holcombe 
said.  “It  sends  the  blood  back  to  the  head. 

Half  the  damfool  people  in  the  world  stick 
a  pillow  under  a  fainting  w'oman’s  shoulders. 

How  are  you  now?  ” 

“All  right,”  I  said  feebly.  “I  thought 
you  were  Mr.  Ladley.” 

He  helped  me  up,  and  I  sat  in  a  chair  and  r 
tried  to  keep  my  lips  from  shaking.  And  n 
then  I  saw  that  Mr.  Holcombe  had  brought  J 
a  suit-case  with  him,  and  had  set  it  inside  I 
the  door.  I 

“Ladley  is  safe,  until  he  gets  bail,  any¬ 
how,”  he  said.  “They  picked  him  up  a 
half-hour  ago  as  he  was  boarding  a  Peimsyl- 
vania  train  bound  east.” 

“For  murder?”  I  asked. 

“As  a  suspicious  character,”  he  replied 
grimly.  “That  does  as  well  as  anything,  for 
a  time.”  He  sat  down  opposite  me,  and 
looked  at  me  intently. 

“Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said,  “did  you  ever 
hear  the  story  of  the  horse  that  wandered 
out  of  a  village  and  coidd  not  be  foimd?” 

I  shook  my  head. 

“Well,  the  best  wit  of  the  Nillage  failed 
to  locate  the  horse.  But  one  day  the  village 
idiot  walked  into  town,  leading  the  missing  ji 
animal  by  the  bridle.  When  they  asked  him  p 
how  he  had  done  it,  he  said:  ‘Well,  I  just  i] 

thought  what  I’d  do  if  I  was  a  horse,  and  [j 

then  I  went  and  did  it.’  ” 

“I  see,”  I  said,  humoring  him.  1 

“  You  don't  see.  Now  what  are  we  trying  | ! 
to  do?”  !] 

“We’re  trying  to  find  a  body.  Do  you  j|j 
intend  to  become  a  corpse?”  fi 

He  leaned  over  and  tapped  on  the  table  I 
between  us.  “We  are  tr^g  to  prove  a  1 
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crime.  I  intend  for  the  time  to  be  the 
criminal.” 

He  looked  so  curious,  bent  forw’ard  and 
glaring  at  me  from  imder  his  bushy  eye¬ 
brows,  with  his  shoes  in  his  hand — for  he 
had  taken  them  oflf  to  wade  to  the  stairs — 
and  his  trousers  rolled  to  his  knees,  that  I 
wondered  if  he  was  entirely  sane.  But  Mr. 
Holcombe,  eccentric  as  he  might  be,  was 
sane  enough. 

“Not  really  a  criminal!” 

“As  really  as  lies  in  me.  Listen,  Mrs. 
Pitman.  I  want  to  put  myself  in  Ladley’s 
place  for  a  day  or  two,  live  as  he  lived,  do 
what  he  did,  even  think  as  he  thought,  if  I 
can.  I  am  going  to  sleep  in  his  room  to¬ 
night,  with  your  permission.” 

I  could  not  see  any  reason  for  objecting, 
although  I  thought  it  silly  and  useless.  I 
led  the  w’ay  to  the  front  room,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
combe  following  with  his  shoes  and  suit¬ 
case.  I  lighted  a  lamp,  and  he  stood  looking 
around  him. 

“I  see  you  have  been  here  since  we  left 
this  afternoon,”  he  said. 

“Twice,”  I  replied.  “First  with  Mr. 
Graves,  and  later - ” 

The  words  died  on  my  tongue.  Some 
one  had  been  in  the  room  since  my  last 
visit  there. 

“He  has  been  here!”  I 
gasped.  “I  left  the  room  in 
tolerable  order.  Look  at  it!” 

“When  were  you  here 
last?” 

“At  seven-thirty,  or  there¬ 
abouts.” 

“Where  were  you  between 
seven-thirty  and  eight- 
thirty?” 

“In  the  kitchen,  with  Pe¬ 
ter.”  I  told  him  then  about 
the  dog,  and  about  finding 
him  shut  in  the  room. 

The  wash-stand  was  pulled 
out.  The  sheets  of  Mr.  Lad- 
ley’s  manuscript,  usually  an 
onderly  pile,  were  half  on  the 
floor,  and  the  bed-  coverings 
had  been  jerked  off  and  flung 
over  the  back  of  a  chair. 

Peter,  imprisoned,  might 
have  moved  the  wash-stand 
and  upset  the  manuscript — 

Peter  had  never  put  the  bed¬ 
clothing  over  the  chair,  or 
broken  his  own  leg.  I  told 


Mr.  Holcombe  then  about  the  dog,  and 
finding  him  shut  in  the  room. 

“Humph!”  he  said,  and,  getting  out  his 
note-book,  he  made  an  exact  memorandum 
of  what  I  had  told  him,  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  room.  That  done,  he  turned  to  me. 

“Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said,  “I’ll  thank  you 
to  call  me  Mr.  Ladley  for  the  next  day  or  so. 
I  am  an  actor  out  of  employment,  forty- 
one  years  of  age,  short,  stout,  and  bald, 
married  to  a  woman  I  would  like  to  be 
quit  of,  and  I  am  writing  myself  a  play  in 
which  the  Shuberts  intend  to  star  me,  or  in 
which  I  intend  the  Shuberts  to  star  me.” 

“Very  well,  Mr.  Ladley,”  I  said,  trying 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and, 
God  knows,  seeing  no  humor  in  it.  “Then 
you’ll  like  your  s^a  from  the  ice-box?” 

“Soda?  For  what?” 

“For  your  whisky  and  soda,  before  you 
go  to  bed,  sir.” 

“Oh,  certainly,  yes.  Bring  the  soda. 
And — ^just  a  moment,  Mrs.  Pitman:  Mr. 
Holcombe  is  a  total  abstainer,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  so.  It  is  Ladley,  not  Holcombe, 
who  takes  this  abominable  stuff.” 

I  said  I  quite  understood,  but  that  Mr. 
Ladley  could  skip  a  night,  if  he  so  wished. 
But  ^e  little  gentleman  would  not  hear 
to  it,  and,  when  I  brought  the  soda,  poured 


ALL  THAT  EVENING  MR.  HOLCOMBE  SAT  ON  THE  FLOOR, 
WITH  HIS  EYE  TO  THE  REFLECTING  MIRROR 
AND  HIS  NOTE-BOOK  BESIDE  HIM. 
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himself  a  double  portion.  He  stood  looking 
at  it,  with  his  face  screwed  up,  as  if  the  very 
odor  revested  him. 

“The  chances  are,”  he  said,  “that  Ladley 
— that  I — shaving  a  nasty  piece  of  work  to 
do  during  the  night,  would — will  take  a 
larger  di^  than  usual.”  He  raised  the 
gla^,  only  to  put  it  down.  “  Don’t  forget,” 
he  said,  “to  place  a  large  knife  where  you 
left  the  one  last  night.  I’m  sorry  the  water 
has  gone  down,  but  I  shall  imagine  it  still 
at  the  seventh  step.  Good  night,  Mrs.  Pit¬ 
man.” 

“  Good  night,  Mr.  Ladley,”  I  said,  smi¬ 
ling,  “and  remember,  you  are  three  weeks  in 
arrears  with  your  board.” 

His  eyes  twinkled  through  his  q>ectacles. 
“I  shall  imagine  it  paid,”  he  said. 

I  went  out  and  I  heard  him  close  the  door 
behind  me.  Then,  through  the  door,  I 
heard  a  great  sputtering  and  coxighing,  and 
I  knew  he  had  got  the  whisky  down  some¬ 
how.  1  put  the  knife  out,  as  he  had  asked 
me  to,  and  went  to  bed.  I  was  ready  to 
drop.  Not  even  the  knowledge  that  an 
imaginary  Mr.  Ladley  was  about  to  commit 
an  imaginary  crime  in  the  house  that  night 
could  keep  me  awake. 

When  I  was  almost  asleep,  I  roused  vvith 
a  start  to  recollect  that  1  had  forgotten  to 
tell  Mr.  Holcombe  about  Mr.  Howdl’s 
visit  that  afternoon.  But  1  was  too  tired 
to  get  up. 

Mr.  Reynolds  came  in  at  eleven  o’dock. 
I  was  roused  when  he  banged  his  door. 
That  was  all  I  knew  until  morning.  The 
sun  on  my  face  wakened  me.  Peter,  in  his 
basket,  lifted  his  head  as  I  moved,  and 
thiunp^  his  tail  against  his  pillow  in 
greeting.  I  put  on  a  wraj^r,  and  called 
Mr.  Reynolds  by  knocking  at  his  door. 
Then  I  went  on  to  the  fnmt  room.  The 
door  was  closed,  and  some  one  beyond  was 
groaning.  My  heart  stood  still,  and  then 
raced  on.  I  op>ened  the  door  and  looked  in. 

Mr.  Holcombe  was  on  the  bed,  fully 
dressed.  He  had  a  wet  towel  tied  around 
his  head,  and  his  face  looked  swollen  and 
puffy.  He  opened  one  eye  and  looked  at  me. 

“What  a  night!”  he  groaned. 

“  What  hap^ned  1  What  did  you  find?  ” 

He  groaned  again.  “Find!”  he  said. 
“Nothing,  except  that  there  was  something 
wrong  wiA  that  whisky.  It  poisoned  me. 
I  haven’t  been  out  of  the  house!” 

So  for  that  day,  at  least,  Mr.  Ladley 
became  Mr.  Holcombe  again,  and  as  such 


accepted  ice  in  quantities,  a  mustard  plaster 
over  his  stomach,  and  considerable  nursing. 
By  evening  he  was  better,  but  although  he 
clearly  intended  to  stay  on,  he  said  nothing 
about  changing  his  identity  again,  and  I 
was  glad  enough.  The  very  name  of  Ladley 
w’as  horrible  to  me. 

The  river  went  down  almost  entirely 
that  day,  although  there  was  still  considera¬ 
ble  water  in  the  cellars.  It  takes  time  to 
get  rid  of  that.  The  lower  floors  showed 
nothing  suspicious.  The  papers  were 
ruined,  of  course,  the  doors  warped  and 
sprung,  and  the  floors  coated  with  mud 
and  debris.  Terry  came  in  the  afternoon, 
and  together  we  hung  the  dining-room  rug 
out  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

As  I  was  coming  in,  I  looked  over  at  the 
Maguire  yard.  Molly  Magiiire  was  there, 
and  all  her  children  aroimd  her,  gaping. 
Molly  was  hanging  out  to  dry  a  s(^den  fur 
coat,  that  had  once  been  strip^,  brown  and 
gray. 

I  went  over  after  breakfast  and  claimed 
the  coat  as  belonging  to  Mrs.  Ladley.  But 
she  refused  to  give  it  up.  There  is  a  sort  of 
unwritten  law  concerning  the  salvage  of 
flood  articles,  and  I  had  to  leave  the 
coat.  But  it  was  Mrs.  Ladley’s,  beyond  a 
doubt. 

I  shuddered  when  I  thought  how  it  had 
probably  got  into  the  water.  And  yet  it 
was  curious,  too,  for  if  she  had  had  it  on, 
how  did  it  get  loose  to  go  floating  aroimd 
Molly  Maguire’s  yard?  And  if  she  had  not 
worn  it,  how  did  it  get  in  the  water? 

CHAPTER  VI 

The  newsp>ai>ers  w'ere  full  of  the  Ladley 
case,  with  its  curious  sdution  and  many 
surprises.  It  was  considered  unique  in 
many  ways.  Mr.  Pitman  had  always  read 
all  the  murder  trials,  and  used  to  talk  about 
the  corpus  delicti  and  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
— corpus  being  the  legal  way,  I  believe,  of 
spelling  coTp>se.  But  I  came  out  of  the 
Ladley  trial — for  it  came  to  trial  ultimately 
— ^with  only  one  point  of  law  that  I  was 
sure  of:  that  was,  that  it  is  mighty  hard  to 
prove  a  man  a  murderer  unless  you  can 
show  what  he  killed. 

And  that  was  the  weakness  in  the  Ladley 
case.  There  was  a  body  later  on,  but  it 
could  not  be  identified. 

The  police  held  Mr.  Ladley  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then,  nothing  appearing,  they  let 
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him  go.  Mr.  Holcombe,  who  was  still  occu¬ 
pying  the  second  floor  front,  almost  wept 
with  rage  and  desp>air  when  he  read  in  the 
papers  ti^t  Ladley  had  been  released.  He 
was  still  working  on  the  case,  in  his  curious 
way,  wandering  along  the  wharves  at  night, 
and  writing  letters  all  over  the  country  to 
learn  about  Philip  Ladley’s  previous  life, 
and  his  wife’s.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  get 
anywhere. 

The  new^pers  had  been  full  of  the 
Jennie  Brice  disappearance.  For  disapn 
pearance  it  proved  to  be.  So  far  as  could 
be  learned,  she  had  not  left  the  dty  that 
night,  or  since,  and,  as  she  was  a  striking- 
looking  woman,  very  blonde,  as  I  have  said, 
with  a  full  voice  and  a  languid  manner,  she 
could  hardly  have  taken  refuge  anywhere 
without  bemg  discovered.  The  morning 
after  her  disappearance  a  young  woman, 
tall  like  Jennie  Brice  and  fair,  had  been 
seen  in  the  Union  Station.  But  as  she  was 
accompanied  by  a  young  man,  who  bought 
her  magazines  and  papers,  and  bade  her  an 
unexcited  farewell,  sending  his  love  to 
various  members  of  a  family,  and  promising 
to  feed  the  canary,  this  was  not  seriously 
considered.  A  sort  of  general  alarm  went 
over  the  country.  When  Jennie  Brice  was 
younger  she  had  been  pretty  well  known  at 
the  Broadway  theatres  in  New  York.  One 
way  or  another,  the  Liberty  Theatre  got  a 
lot  of  free  advertising  from  the  case,  and  I 
believe  Miss  Hope’s  salary  was  raised. 

The  police  communicated  with  Jennie 
Brice’s  people — she  had  a  sister  in  Olean, 
New  York-^ut  she  had  not  heard  from  her. 
The  sister  WTote,  I  heard  later,  that  Jennie 
had  been  unhappy  with  Philip  Ladley,  and 
afraid  he  would  kill  her.  And  Miss  Hope 
tdd  the  same  story.  But — there  was  no 
corpus,  as  the  lawyers  say,  and  finally  the 
police  had  to  free  Mr.  Ladley. 

Beyond  making  an  attempt  to  get  bail, 
and  failing,  he  had  done  nothing.  Asked 
about  his  ^e,  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  said  she  had  left  him,  and  would 
turn  up  all  right.  He  was  unconcerned: 
smoked  cigarettes  all  day,  ate  and  slept  well, 
and  looked  better  since  he  had  had  nothing 
to  drink.  And,  two  or  three  days  after  the 
arrest,  he  sent  for  the  manuscript  of  his 
play. 

Mr.  Howell  came  for  it  on  the  Thursday 
of  that  week. 

I  was  on  my  knees  scrubbing  the  parlor 
floor  when  he  rang  the  bell.  I  let  him  in, 
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and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  looked  tired 
and  pale. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said,  smiling, 
“what  did  you  find  in  the  cellar  when  the 
water  went  down?  ” 

“I’m  glad  to  say  that  I  didn’t  find  what  I 
feared,  Mr.  Howell.” 

“Not  even  the  onyx  clock?” 

“Not  even  the  clo<±,”  I  replied.  “And 
I  feel  as  if  I’d  lost  a  friend.  A  clock  is  a  lot 
of  company.” 

“Do  you  know  what  I  think?”  he  said, 
looking  at  me  closely.  “I  think  you  put 
that  clock  away  yourself,  in  the  excitement, 
and  have  forgotten  all  about  it.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“Think  hard.”  He  was  very  much  in 
earnest.  “You  knew  the  water  was  rising 
and  the  Ladleys  would  have  to  be  moved  up 
to  the  second  floor  front,  where  the  clock 
stood.  You  went  in  there  and  looked 
aroimd  to  see  if  the  room  was  ready,  and 
you  saw  the  clock.  And  knowing  that  the 
Ladleys  quarreled  now  and  then,  and  were 
aq>t  to  throw  things,  you  took  the  clock  to 
the  attic  and  put  it,  say,  in  a  trunk.” 

“I  did  notlimg  of  the  sort.  I  went  in,  as 
you  say,  and  I  put  up  an  old  splasher,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  he  throws  ink  alMut.  Then 
I  wound  the  dock,  put  the  key  under  it, 
and  went  out.” 

“And  the  key  is  gone  too!”  he  said 
thoughtfully.  “I  wish  I  could  find  that 
dock,  Mrs.  Pitman.” 

“So  do  I.” 

“Ladley  went  out  Sunday  afternoon 
about  four,  didn’t  he — and  got  back  at 
five?” 

I  turned  and  looked  at  him.  “Yes,  Mr. 
Howell,”  I  said.  “  Perhaps  you  know  some¬ 
thing  about  that.” 

“  I?  ”  He  changed  color:  twenty  years  of 
dunning  boarders  has  made  me  pretty  sharp 
at  readmg  faces,  and  he  looked  as  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  if  he  owed  me  money.  “H” 

I  knew  then  that  I  had  been  right  about 
the  voice.  It  had  been  his. 

“You!”  I  retorted.  “You  were  here 
Simday  morning  and  spent  some  time  with 
the  Ladleys.  I  am  the  old  she-devil.  I  no¬ 
tice  you  didn’t  tell  your  friend  Mr.  Hol¬ 
combe  about  having  been  here  on  Sunday.” 

He  was  quick  to  recover.  “I’ll  tell  you 
all  about  it,  Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said  smiling¬ 
ly.  “  You  see,  all  my  life,  I  have  wished  for 
an  onyx  clock.  It  has  been  my  ambition, 
my  Great  Desire.  Leaving  the  house  that 
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Sunday  morning,  and  hearing  the  ticking 
of  the  dock  up-stairs,  and  recognizing  by  the 
sound  that  it  was  an  onyx  dock,  1  dambered 
from  my  boat  through  an  upper  window, 
and  so  reached  it.  Tbe  dock  showed  fight, 
but  after  stimning  it  with  a  chair - ” 

“Exactly!”  I  said.  “Then  the  thing  Mrs. 
Ladley  said  she  would  not  do  was  probably 
to  wind  the  dock?” 

He  dropped  his  bantering  manner  at  once. 
“Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  know 
what  you  heard  or  did  not  hear.  But  1 
want  you  to  give  me  a  little  time,  before 
you  tell  anylx^y  that  I  was  here  that  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  And,  in  return.  I’ll  find  your 
dock.” 

I  hesitated,  but,  however  put  out  he  was, 
he  didn’t  look  like  a  criminal.  Besides, 
he  was  a  friend  of  my  niece’s,  and  blood  is 
thicker  even  than  flood-water. 

“There  was  nothing  wrong  about  my 
being  here,”  he  went  on,  “but — I  don’t 
want  it  knowTi.  Don’t  spoil  a  good  story, 
Mrs.  Pitman.” 

I  did  not  quite  understand  that,  although 
those  who  followed  the  trial  carefully  may 
do  so.  Poor  Mr.  Howell!  I  am  sure  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  only  a  good  story.  He 
got  the  description  of  my  onyx  dock  and 
wrote  it  down,  and  I  gave  him  the  manu¬ 
script  for  Mr.  Ladley.  That  was  the  last  I 
saw  of  him  for  some  time. 

That  Thursday  proved  to  be  an  exdting 
day.  For  late  in  the  afternoon  Terry,  dig¬ 
ging  the  mud  out  of  the  cellar,  came  across 
my  missing  gray  false  front  near  the  coal 
vault,  and  brought  it  up,  grinning.-  And  • 
just  before  six,  Mr.  Graves,  the  detective, 
rang  the  bell  and  then  let  himself  in.  I 
foimd  him  in  the  lower  hall,  looking  around. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said,  “has  our- 
friend  come  back  yet?” 

“She  was  no  friend  of  mine.” 

“Not  she.  Ladley.  If  he’s  not  free 
now,  he  will  be  this  evening  and  he’ll  prob¬ 
ably  be  aroimd  for  his  dothes.” 

I  felt  my  knees  waver,  as  they  always  did 
when  he  was  spoken  of. 

“He  may  want  to  stay  here,”  said  Mr. 
Graves.  “In  fact,  I  think  that’s  just  what 
he  will  want.” 

“Not  here,”  I  protested.  “The  very 
thought  of  him  makes  me  quake.” 

“K  he  comes  here,  better  take  him  in.  I 
want  to  know  where  he  is.” 

I  tried  to  say  that  I  wouldn’t  have  him, 
but  the  old  habit  of  the  ward  asserted  itself. 


From  taking  a  bottle  of  beer  or  a  slice  of 
pie,  to  telling  one  where  one  might  or  might 
not  live,  the  police  were  autocrats  in  that 
neighborhood.  And,  respectable  woman 
that  I  am,  my  neighlx>r’s  fears  of  the  front 
office  have  i^ected  me. 

“All  right,  Mr.  Graves,”  I  said. 

He  pushed  the  parlor  door  open  and 
looked  in,  whistling.  “This  is  the  place, 
isn’t  it?” 

“Yes.  But  it  was  up-stairs  that  he - ” 

“I  see.  Tall  woman,  Mrs.  Ladley?” 

“  Tall  and  blonde.  Very  airy  in  her  man¬ 
ner — ^patronizing.” 

He  nodded  and  still  stood  looking  in  and 
whistling.  “Never  heard  her  speak  of  a 
town  named  Homer,  did  you?” 

“Homer?  No.” 

“I  see.”  He  turned  and  wandered  out 
again  into  the  hall,  still  whistling.  At  the 
door,  however,  he  stopped  and  turned. 
“Look  anything  like  this?”  he  asked,  and 
held  out  one  of  his  hands,  with  a  small  ko¬ 
dak  picture  on  the  palm.  It  was  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  a  children’s  frolic  in  a  village  street, 
with  some  onlookers  in  the  background. 
Around  one  of  the  heads  had  been  dra^m 
a  circle  in  pencil.  I  took  it  to  the  gas-jet 
and  looked  at  it  closely.  It  was  a  tall 
woman  with  a  hat  on,  not  unlike  Jennie 
Brice.  She  was  looking  over  the  crowd, 
and  I  could  see  only  her  face,  and  that  in 
shadow.  I  shook  my  head. 

“I  thought  not,”  he  said.  .“We  have  a 
lot  of  stage  pictures  of  her,  but  what  with 
false  hair  and  their  being  retouched  beyond 
recognition,  they  don’t  amount  to  much.” 
He  started  out,  and  stopped  on  the  door-step 
to  light  a  dgar. 

“Take  him  on  if  he  comes,”  he  said. 
“And  keep  your  eyes  open.  Fe^  him  well 
and  he  won’t  kill  you!” 

I  had  plenty  to  think  of  when  I  was  cook¬ 
ing  Mr.  Reynolds’s  supper:  the  chance 
that  I  might  have  Mr.  Ladley  again,  and 
the  woman  at  Homer.  For  it  had  come  to 
me  like  a  flash,  as  Mr.  Graves  left,  that  the 
“Horn — ”  on  the  paper  slip  might  have 
been  “Homer.” 

CHAPTER  VII 

After  all,  there  was  nothing  sensational 
about  Mr.  Ladley’s  return.  He  came  at 
eight  o’clock  that  night,  fresh  shaved  and 
with  his  hair  cut,  and,  although  he  had  a 
latch-key,  he  rang  the  door-bell.  I  knew 
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his  ring,  and  I  thought  it  no  harm  to  carry 
an  old  razor  of  Mr.  Pitman’s  with  the  blade 
open  and  folded  back  on  the  handle,  in 
my  left  hand. 

But  I  saw  at  once  that  he  meant  no  mis¬ 
chief. 

“Good  evening,”  he  said,  and  put  out 
his  hand.  1  jump^  back,  until  1  saw  there 
was  nothing  in  it  and  that  he  only  meant  to 
shake  hands.  I  didn’t  do  it:  I  might  have 
to  take  him  in,  and  make  his  bed,  and  cook 
his  meals,  but  I  did  not  have  to  shake  hands 
with  him. 

“You  too!”  he  said,  looking  at  me  wth 
what  I  suppose  he  meant  to  be  a  reproach¬ 
ful  look.  But  he  could  no  more  put  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  sort  in  his  eyes  than  a  fish 
could.  “  I  suppose,  then ,  there  is  no  use  ask¬ 
ing  if  I  may  have  my  old  rooms.  The  front 
room.  I  won’t  need  two.” 

I  didn’t  w’ant  him,  and  he  must  have  seen 
it.  But  I  took  him.  “You  may  have  it,  as 
far  as  I’m  concerned,”  I  said.  “  But  you’ll 
have  to  let  the  pap)erhanger  in  to-morrow.” 

“Assuredly.”  He  came  into  the  hall  and 
stood  looking  around  him,  and  I  fancied  he 
drew  a  breath  of  relief.  “  It  isn’t  much  yet,” 
he  said,  “but  it’s  better  to  look  at  than  six 
feet  of  muddy  water.” 

“Or  than  stone  walls,”  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  and  smiled.  “Or  than 
stone  walls,”  he  repeated,  bowing,  and  went 
into  his  room. 

So  I  had  him  again,  and  if  I  gave  him 
only  the  dull  knives,  and  locked  up  the 
bread-knife  the  moment  I  had  finished  with 
it,  who  can  blame  me?  I  took  all  the  pre¬ 
caution  I  could  think  of:  had  Terry  put 
an  extra  bolt  on  every  door,  and  hid  the 
rat  poison  and  the  carbolic  add  in  the 
cellar. 

Peter  would  not  go  near  him.  He  hob¬ 
bled  around  on  his  three  legs,  with  the 
splint  beating  a  sort  of  tattoo  on  the  floor, 
but  he  stayed  back  in  the  kitchen  with  me, 
or  in  the  yard. 

It  was  Sunday  night  or  early  Monday 
morning  that  Jennie  Brice  disappeared. 
On  Thursday  evening,  her  husband  came 
back.  On  Friday  the  body  of  a  woman  was 
washed  ashore  at  Beaver,  but  turned  out 
to  be  that  of  a  stewardess  who  had  fallen 
overboard  from  one  of  the  Cincinnati  pack¬ 
ets.  Mr.  Ladley  himself  showed  me  the 
artide  in  the  morning  paper,  when  I  took 
in  his  breakfast. 

“  Public  hysteria  has  killed  a  man  before 


this,”  he  said,  when  I  had  read  it.  “Sup- 
p)ose  that  woman  had  been  mangled,  or  the 
screw  of  the  steamer  had  cut  her  head  off! 
How  many  people  do  you  suppose  would 
have  been  w'illing  to  swear  that  it  was  my — 
was  Mrs.  Ladley?” 

“Even  without  a  head,  I  should  know 
Mrs.  Ladley,”  I  retorted. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Let’s  trust 
she’s  still  alive,  for  my  sake,”  he  said. 
“But  I’m  glad,  anyhow,  that  this  woman 
had  a  head.  You’ll  allow  me  to  be  glad, 
won’t  you?” 

“You  can  be  anything  you  want,  as  far 
as  I’m  concerned,”  I  snapped,  and  went 
out. 

Mr.  Holcombe  still  retained  the  second- 
story  front  room.  I  think,  although  he 
said  nothing  more  about  it,  that  he  was 
still  “playing  horse.”  He  wTote  a  good  bit 
at  the  washstand,  and,  from  the  loose  sheets 
of  manuscript  he  left,  I  believe  actually  tried 
to  begin  a  play.  But  mostly  he  wandered 
along  the  water-front,  or  stood  on  one  or 
another  of  the  bridges,  looking  at  the  water 
and  thinking.  It  is  certain  that  he  tried  to 
keep  in  the  jMirt  by  smoking  cigarettes,  but 
he  hated  them,  and  usually  ended  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  cigarette  away  and  lighting  an  old 
pipe  he  carried. 

On  that  Thursday  evening  he  came  home 
and  sat  down  to  supper  with  Mr.  Reynolds. 
He  ate  little  and  seemed  much  excited.  The 
talk  ran  on  crime,  as  it  always  did  when  he 
was  arovmd,  and  Mr.  Holcombe  quoted 
Spencer  a  great  deal — Herbert  Spencer. 

“Spencer,”  Mr.  Holcombe  woxild  say — 
“  Spencer  showrs  that  every  occurrence  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  what  has  gone  before, 
and  carries  in  its  train  an  equally  inevitable 
series  of  results.  Try  to  interrupt  this  chain 
in  the  smallest  degree,  and  what  follows? 
Chaos,  my  dear  sir,  chaos.” 

“We  see  that  at  the  store,”  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  would  say.  “Accustom  a  lot  of  wom¬ 
en  to  a  silk  sale  on  Fridays  and  then  make  it 
tooth-brushes.  That’s  chaos,  all  right.” 

Well,  Mr.  Holcombe  went  out  that  eve¬ 
ning,  coming  in  about  ten  o’clock,  and  I  told 
him  Ladley  was  back.  He  was  almost  wild 
with  excitement:  wanted  to  have  the  back 
parlor,  so  he  could  watch  him  through  the 
keyhole,  and  was  terribly  upset  when  I  told 
him  there  was  no  keyhole,  that  the  doors 
fastened  with  a  thumb  bolt.  On  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  front  parlor  was  to  be  papered 
the  next  morning,  he  grew  calmer,  however. 
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and  got  the  paperhanger’s  address  from  me. 
He  went  out  just  after  that. 

Friday,  as  I  say,  was  very  quiet.  Mr. 
Ladley  moved  to  the  back  paiior  to  let 
the  paperhanger  in  the  front  room,  and,  evi¬ 
dently  not  caring  to  talk  to  Mr.  Reynolds, 
had  ^  meals  in  his  room.  He  smoked — 
and  fussed  with  his  papers  all  day;  and  Mr. 
Holcombe  stayed  in  his  room,  which  was  un¬ 
usual.  In  the  afternoon  Molly  Maguire 
put  on  the  striped  fur  coat  and  went  out, 
going  slowly  pak  the  house  so  that  I  would 
be  sure  to  see  her. 

At  four  o’clock  Mr.  Holcombe  came  to 
my  kitchen,  rubbing  his  hands  together. 
He  had  a  pasteboard  tube  in  his  hand 
about  a  foot  long,  with  an  arrangement  of 
small  mirrors  in  it.  He  said  it  was  modeled 
after  the  something  or  other  that  b  used  on 
a  submarine,  and  that  he  and  the  paper- 
hanger  had  ^ed  a  place  for  it  between  hb 
floor  and  the  ceiling  of  Mr.  Ladley’s  room, 
so  that  the  chandelier  would  hide  it  from 
below.  He  thought  he  could  watch  Mr. 
Ladley  through  it;  and,  as  it  turned  out,  he 
could. 

“I  want  to  find  his  weak  moment,”  he 
said  excitedly.  want  to  know  what  he 
does  when  the  door  b  closed  and  he  can  take 
off  his  mask.  And  I  want  to  know  if  he 
sleeps  with  a  light.” 

“If  he  does,”  I  replied,  “I  hope  you’ll  let 
me  know,  Mr.  Holcombe.  The  gas  bills  are 
a  horror  to  me  as  it  b.  I  think  he  kept  it 
on  all  last  night.  I  turned  off  all  the  other 
lights  and  went  to  the  cellar.  The  meter  was 
going  around.” 

“  Fine !  ”  he  said.  “  Every  murderer  fears 
the  dark.  And  our  friend  of  the  parlor  bed¬ 
room  is  a  murderer,  Mrs.  Pitman.  Whether 
he  hangs  or  not,  he’s  a  murderer.” 

The  mirror  affair,  which  Mr.  Holcombe 
called  a  periscope,  was  put  in  that  day  and 
worked  amazingly  well.  I  went  with  him 
to  try  it  out,  and  I  dbtinctly  saw  the  paper- 
hanger  take  a  cigarette  from  Mr.  Ladley’s 
case  and  put  it  in  hb  p>ocket.  Just  after 
that,  Mr.  Ladley  sauntered  into  the  room 
and  looked  at  the  new  paper.  I  could  both 
see  and  hear  him.  It  was  rather  weird. 

“God,  what  a  wall-paper!”  he  said. 

CHAPTER  VHI 

That  was  on  Friday  afternoon.  All  that 
evening,  and  most  of  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
Mr.  Holcombe  sat  on  the  floor,  with  hb  eye 
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to  the  reflecting  mirror  and  hb  note-book 
beside  him.  I  have  it  before  me. 

On  the  first  page  b  the  “dog  meat — two 
dollars”  entry.  On  the  next,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  occurred  on  Sunday  night, 
March  fourth,  and  Monday  morning,  the 
fifth.  Following  that  came  a  sketch,  made 
with  a  carbon  sheet,  of  the  tom  paper 
found  behind  the  washstand: 


And  then  came  the  entries  for  Friday, 
Satm’day,  and  Sunday.  Friday  evening; 

6:30 — Eating  hearty  supper. 

7:00 — ^Lights  cigarette  and  paces  floor. 
Notice  that  when  Mrs.  P.  knocks,  he  goes 
to  washstand  and  pretends  to  be  wniting. 

8:00 — ^Is  examining  book.  Looks  like  a 
railway  guide. 

8:30 — It  b  a  steamship  guide. 

8 '45 — ^Tailor’s  boy  brings  box.  Gives  boy 
fifty  cents.  Query.  Where  does  he  get 
money,  now  that  J.  B.  b  gone? 

9:00 — Tries  on  new  suit,  brown. 

9:30 — Has  been  spending  a  quarter  of 
an  hoiu*  on  his  knees  looking  behind  furni¬ 
ture  and  examining  ba^board. 

10:00 — ^He  has  the  key  to  the  onyx  clock. 
Has  hidden  it  twrice,  once  up  the  chimney 
flue,  once  behind  base-board. 

10:15 — He  has  just  throwm  key  or  similar 
small  article  outside  window  into  yard. 

II  xxj — ^Has  gone  to  bed.  Light  burning. 
Shall  sleep  here  on  floor. 

11:30 — He  can  not  sleep.  Is  up  walking 
the  floor  and  smoking. 

2:00  A.  u. — Saturday.  Disturbance  be¬ 
low.  He  had  had  nightmare  and  was  calling 
“Jennie!”  He  got  up,  took  a  drink,  and  b 
now  reading. 

8  :oo  A  u. — ^I  must  have  slept.  He  is  shaving. 

12:00  A.  M. — Nothing  this  morning.  He 
wrote  for  four  hours,  sometimes  reading 
aloud  what  he  had  written. 

2  :oo  p.  M. — He  has  a  vbitor,  a  man.  Can 
not  hear  all — word  now  and  then.  “  Llewel¬ 
lyn  b  the  very  man.”  “Devil  of  a  risk — ” 
“We’ll  see  you  through.”  “Lost  the  slip — ” 
“  Didn’t  go  to  the  hotel.  She  went  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  house.”  “Eliza  Shaeffer.” 
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Who  went  to  a  private  house?  Jennie 
Brice? 

2:30 — Can  not  hear.  Are  whispering. 
The  visitor  has  given  Ladley  roll  of  bills. 

4:00 — Followed  the  visitor,  a  tall  man 
with  a  pointed  beard.  He  went  to  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Theatre.  Found  it  was  Bronson,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  there.  Who  is  Llewellyn  and 
who  is  Eli^  Shaeffer? 

4:15 — Had  Mrs.  P.  bring  telephone  book: 
six  Llewellyns  in  the  book;  no  Eliza  Shaef- 
fer.  Ladley  more  cheerful  since  Bronson’s 
visit.  He  has  bought  all  the  evening  papers 
and  is  searching  fbr  something.  Has  not 
found  it. 

7:00 — .\te  well.  Have  asked  Mrs.  P.  to 
take  my  place  here,  while  I  interview  the  six 
Llewellyns. 

11:00 — Mrs.  P.  reports  a  quiet  evening. 
He  read  and  smoked.  Has  gone  to  bed. 
Light  burning.  Saw  five  Llewellyns.  None 
of  them  knew  Bronson  or  Ladley.  Sixth — 
a  lawyer — out  at  revival  meeting.  Went  to 
the  church  and  walked  home  him.  He 
knows  something.  Acknowledged  he  knew 
Bronson.  Had  met  Ladley.  Did  not  be¬ 
lieve  Mrs.  Ladley  dead. 

9:00  A.  u. — Laiey  in  bad  shape.  Appar¬ 
ently  been  drinking  all  night.  Can  not  eat. 
Sent  out  early  for  papers,  and  has  searched 
them  all.  Found  entry  on  second  page, 
stared  at  it,  then  flung  the  paper  away. 
Have  sent  out  for  same  paper. 

10:00  A.  M. — Paper  says:  “Body  of  wom¬ 
an  washed  ashore  yesterday  at  ^wickley. 
Much  mutilated  by  flood  dibris.”  Ladley 
'in  bed,  staring  at  ceiling.  Wonder  if  he 
sees  tube?  He  is  ghastly. 

That  is  the  last  entry  in  the  note-boCk 
for  that  day.  Mr.  Holcombe  called  me  in 
great  excitement  shortly  after  ten  and 
showed  me  the  item.  Neither  of  us  doubted 
for  a  moment  that  it  was  Jennie  Brice  who 
had  been  found.  He  started  for  Sewickley 
that  same  afternoon,  and  he  probably  com¬ 
municated  with  the  pwlice  before  he  left. 
For  once  or  twice  I  saw  Mr.  Graves,  the 
detective,  sauntering  past  the  house. 

Mr.  Ladley  ate  no  dinner.  He  went  out 
at  four,  and  I  had  Mr.  Reynolds  follow  him. 
But  they  were  both  back  in  a  half-hoiur.  Mr. 
Reynolds  reported  that  Mr.  Ladley  had 
bought  some  headache  tablets  and  some 
bromide  powders  to  make  him  sleep. 

Mr.  Holcombe  came  back  that  evening. 
He  thought  the  body  was  that  of  Jennie 
Brice,  but  the  head  was  gone.  He  was  much 


depressed,  and  did  not  immediately  go 
back  to  the  periscope.  I  asked  if  the  head 
had  been  cut  off  or  taken  off  by  a  steamer; 
he  was  afraid  the  latter,  as  a  hand  was  gone 
too. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  that  night 
that  the  door-bell  rang.  It  was  Mr.  Graves, 
with  a  snudl  man  be^d  him.  I  knew  the 
man:  he  lived  in  a  shanty-boat  not  far  from 
my  house — a  curious  affair  with  shelves 
full  of  dishes  and  tinware.  In  the  spring  he 
would  be  towed  up  the  Monongahela  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  or  so  and  float  down,  tying  up  at 
different  landings  and  selling  Us  wares. 
Timothy  Senft  was  his  name.  We  called 
him  Tim. 

Mr.  Graves  motioned  me  to  be  quiet. 
Both  of  us  knew  that  behind  the  parlor  door 
Ladley  was  probably  listening. 

“Sorry  to  get  you  up,  Mrs.  Pitman,”  said 
Mr.  Graves,  “but  this  man  says  he  has 
bought  beer  here  to-day.  That  won’t  do, 
Mrs.  Pitman.” 

“Beer!  I  haven’t  such  a  thing  in  the 
house.  Come  in  and  look,”  I  snapped.  .And 
the  two  of  them  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Graves,  when  I  had 
shut  the  door,  “where’s  the  dog’s-meat 
man?” 

“Up-stairs.” 

“Bring  him  quietly.” 

I  call^  Mr.  Holcombe,  and  he  came 
eagerly,  note-book  and  all.  “.Ah!”  he  said, 
when  he  saw  Tim.-  “So  you’ve  turned  up!” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“It  seems,  Mr.  Dog’s — Mr.  Holcombe,” 
said  Mr.  Graves,  “  that  you  are  right,  partly, 
anyhow.  Tim  here  did  help  a  man  with  a 
boat  that  night - ” 

“Threw  him  a  rope,  sir,”  Tim  broke  in. 
“He’d  got  out  in  the  current,  and  what  with 
the  ice,  and  his  not  knowing  much  about  a 
boat,  he’d  have  kept  on  to  New  Orleans  if 
I  hadn’t  caught  him — or  Kingdom  Come.” 

“Exactly.  And  what  time  did  you  say 
this  was?” 

“Between  three  and  four  last  Sunday 
night — or  Monday  morning.  He  said  he 
couldn’t  sleep  and  went  out  in  a  boat,  mean¬ 
ing  to  keep  in  close  to  shore.  But  he  got 
drawn  out  in  the  ciurent.” 

“  Where  did  you  see  him  first?  ” 

“  By  the  Ninth  Street  bridge.” 

“Did  you  hail  him?” 

“He  saw  my  light  and  hailed  me.” 

“You  threw  the  line  to  him  there?” 

“  No,  sir.  He  tried  to  work  in  to  shore.  I 
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got  my  small  boat  and  rowed  along  River 
Avenue  to  below  the  Sixth  Street  bridge. 
He  got  pretty  dose  in  there  and  I  threw 
him  a  rope.  He  was  about  done  up.” 

“Would  you  know  him  again?” 

“Yes,  sir.  He  gave  me  five  dollars,  and 
said  to  say  nothing  about  it.  He  didn’t  want 
anybody  to  know  he  had  been  such  a  fool.” 

They  took  him  quietly  up-stairs  then  and 
let  him  look  through  the  periscope.  He 
identified  Mr.  Ladiey  absoluidy. 

When  Tim  and  Mr.  Graves  had  gone, 
Mr.  Holcombe  and  I  were  left  alone  in  the 
kitchen.  Mr.  Holcombe  leaned  over  and 
patted  Peter  as  he  lay  in  his  basket. 

“  We’ve  got  him,  old  boy,”  he  said.  “  The 
chain  is  just  about  complete.  He’ll  never 
kick  you  again.” 

But  Mr.  Holcombe  was  wrong  in  thinking 
we  had  him. 

I  washed  that  next  morning,  Monday, 
but  all  the  time  my  mind  was  with  Jennie 
Brice.  The  sight  of  Molly  Maguire,  next 
door,  at  the  window,  rubbing  and  brushing 
at  the  fur  coat,  only  made  things  worse. 

At  noon  when  ^e  Maguire  yoimgsters 
came  home  from  school,  I  bribed  Tommy, 
the  yoxmgest,  into  the  kitchen,  with  the 
promise  of  a  doughnut. 

“I  see  your  mo^er  has  a  new  fur  coat,” 
I  said,  with  the  plate  of  doughnuts  just  b^ 
yond  his  reach. 

“Yes’m.” 

“When  did  she  buy  it?” 

“She  didn’t  buy  it.  Say,  Mrs.  Pitman, 
gimme  that  doughnut.” 

“Oh,  so  the  coat  washed  in!” 

“No’m.  Pap  foimd  it,  down  by  the 
Point,  on  a  cake  of  ice.  He  thought  it  was 
a  dog,  and  rowed  out  for  it.” 

Well,  1  hadn’t  wanted  the  coat,  as  far 
as  that  goes;  I’d  managed  well  enough  with¬ 
out  furs  for  twenty  years  or  more.  But  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  it  had  not 
floated  into  Mrs.  Maguire’s  kitchen  and 
spread  itself  at  her  feet,  as  one  may  say. 
However,  that  was  not  the  question,  after 
all.  The  real  issue  was  that  if  it  was  Jennie 
Brice’s  coat,  and  was  found  across  the  river 
(Ml  a  cake  of  ice,  then  one  of  two  things  was 
certain:  either  Jennie  Brice’s  Ixxiy,  wrappied 
in  the  coat,  had  been  throwu  into  the  water, 
out  in  the  current,  or  she  herself,  hoping  to 
incriminate  her  husband,  had  flimg  her 
coat  into  the  river. 

I  told  Mr.  Holcombe,  and  he  interviewed 
Joe  Maguire  that  aftemcwn.  The  upshot  of 


it  was  that  Tommy  had  been  correctly  in¬ 
formed.  Joe  had  witnesses  who  had  lined 
up  to  see  him  rescue  a  dog,  and  had  beheld 
his  return  in  triumph  with  a  wet  and  soggy 
fur  coat.  At  three  o’cl(Kk  Mrs.  Maguire, 
instructed  by  Mr.  Graves,  brought  the  coat 
to  me  for  identification,  turning  it  about 
for  my  inspection,  but  refusing  to  take  her 
hands  off  it. 

“  If  her  husband  says  to  me  that  he  wants 
it  back,  well  and  good,”  she  said,  “but  I 
don’t  give  it  up  to  nob^y  but  him.” 

With  Molly  holding  one  arm  and  I  the 
other,  we  took  it  to  Mr.  Ladley’s  door 
and  knocked.  He  opened  it,  grumbling. 

“I  have  asked  you  not  to  interrupt  me,” 
he  said,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand.  Pfis  eyes 
fell  on  the  coat.  “What’s  that?”  he  asked, 
changing  color. 

“I  thi^  it’s  Mrs.  Ladley’s  fur  coat,”  I  said. 

He  stood  there  looking  at  it  and  thinking. 
Then:  “It  can’t  be  hers,”  he  said.  “She 
wore  hers  when  she  went  away.” 

“  Perhaps  she  dropped  it  in  the  water.” 

He  l(x>ked  at  me  and  smiled.  “And  why 
would  she  do  that?”  he  asked,  mcKkingly. 
“  Was  it  out  of  fashion?  ” 

“That’s  Mrs.  Ladley’s  coat,”  I  piersisted, 
but  Molly  Maguire  jerked  it  from  me  and 
started  away.  He  st(xxl  there  looking  at  me 
and  smiling  in  his  nasty  way. 

“This  excitement  is  telling  on  you,  Mrs. 
Pitman,”  he  said,  c(X)lly.  “You’re  tcx) 
emotional  for  detective  work.”  Then  he 
went  in  and  shut  the  d(X>r. 

It  was  on  Monday  evening  that  the 
strangest  event  in  years  happen^  to  me.  I 
went  to  my  sister’s  house!  And  the  fact 
that  I  was  admitted  at  a  side  entrance  made 
it  even  stranger.  It  happ>ened  in  this  way: 

Supper  was  over,  and  I  was  (deaning  up, 
when  an  automobile  came  to  the  door.  It 
was  Alma’s  car,  and  empty.  The  chauffeur 
gave  me  a  note: 

Deax  Mrs.  Pitman. — I  am  hot  at  all  well,  and 
very  anxious.  Will  you  come  to  see  me  at  once? 
My  mother  is  out  to  dinner  and  I  am  alone.  The 
car  will  bring  you. 

Cordially,  Lida  Hakvey. 

I  put  on  my  best  dress  at  once  and  got 
into  the  limousine.  Half  the  neighborhood 
was  out  watcdiing.  I  leaned  back  in  the  up¬ 
holstered  seat,  fairly  quivering  with  excite¬ 
ment.  This  was  Alma’s  car;  that  was  Al¬ 
ma’s  card-case;  the  little  clock  had  her 
monogram  on  it.  Even  the  flowers  in  the 
flower  holder,  yellow  tulips,  reminded  me 
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of  Alma — a  trifle  showy,  but  good  to  look  at. 
And  I  was  going  to  her  house! 

I  was  not  taken  to  the  main  entrance, 
but  to  a  side  door.  In  this  back  hall 
there  were  even  pieces  of  furniture  from 
the  old  home,  and  my  father’s  pictiu%,  in  an 
oval  gilt  frame,  hung  over  my  head.  1  had 
not  seen  a  picture  of  him  for  twenty  years.' 
1  went  over  and  touched  it  gently. 

“Father,  father!”  I  said. 

Under  it  was  the  tall  hall  chair  that  I  had 
climbed  over  as  a  child,  and  had  stood  on 
many  times,  to  see  myself  in  the  mirror 
above.  The  chair  was  newly  finished  and 
looked  the  better  for  its  age.  I  glanced  in 
the  old  glass.  The  chair  had  stood  time 
better  th^  I.  I  was  a  middle-aged  woman, 
lined  with  poverty  and  care,  shabby,  pre¬ 
maturely  gray,  a  little  hard.  I  had  thought 
my  father  an  old  man  when  that  picture 
was  taken,  and  now  1  was  even  older. 
“Father!”  I  whi^>ered  again,  and  fell  to 
crying  in  the  dimly  lighted  hall. 

Li^  sent  for  me  at  once.  I  had  only 
time  to  dry  my  eyes  and  straighten  my  hat. 
Had  1  met  Alma  on  the  stairs,  1  would  have 
passed  her  without  a  word.  She  would  not 
have  known  me.  But  I  saw  no  one. 

Lida  was  in  bed.  She  was  lying  there 
with  a  rose-shaded  lamp  beside  her,  and  a 
great  bowl  of  spring  flowers  at  her  elbow. 
She  sat  up  when  1  went  in,  and  had  a  maid 
place  a  chair  for  me  beside  the  bed.  She 
looked  very  childish,  with  her  hair  in  a 
braid  on  the  pillow,  and  her  slim  young  arms 
and  throat  bare. 

“I’m  so  glad  you  came!”  she  said,  and 
would  not  be  satisfied  until  the  light  was 
just  right  for  my  eyes  and  my  coat  unfas¬ 
tened  and  thrown  open. 

“I’m  not  really  ill,”  she  informed  me. 
“I’m — I’m  just  tired  and  nervous,  and — 
and  imhappy,  Mrs.  Pitman.” 

“I  am  sorry,”  I  said.  I  wanted  to  lean 
over  and  pat  her  hand,  to  draw  the  covers 
aroimd  her  and  mother  her  a  little — I  had 
had  no  one  to  mother  for  so  long — but  I 
could  not.  She  would  have  thought  it  queer. 

“Mrs.  Pitman,”  she  said,  suddenly,  ‘'who 
was  this  Jennie  Brice?  ” 

“She  was  an  actress.  She  and  her  husband 
lived  at  my  house.” 


“  Was  she — was  she  beautiful?  ” 

“Well,”  I  said  slowly,  “I  never  thought 
of  that.  She  was  handsome,  in  a  large  way.” 

“  Was  she  young?  ” 

“Yes.  Twenty-eight  or  so.” 

“That  isn’t  very  young,”  she  said,  look¬ 
ing  relieved.  “But  I  don’t  think  men  like 
very  young  women.  Do  you?  ” 

“I  know  one  who  does,”  I  said,  smiling. 
But  she  sat  up  in  bed  suddenly  and  looked 
at  me  with  her  dear,  childish  eyes. 

“ I  don’t  want  him  to  like  me !  ”  she  flash¬ 
ed.  “I — I  want  him  to  hate  me.” 

“Tut,  tutl  You  want  nothing  of  the 
sort.” 

“Mrs.  Pitman,”  she  said,  “I  sent  for  you 
because  I’m  nearly  crazy.  Mr.  Howell  was 
a  friend  of  that  wonuin’s.  He  has  acted  like 
a  maniac  since  she  disappeared.  He  doesn’t 
come  to  see  me,  he  has  given  up  his  work 
on  the  paper,  and  I  saw  him  toAlay  on  the 
street — ^he  looks  like  a  ghost.” 

That  put  me  to  thinking. 

“He  might  have  been  a  friend,”  I  admit¬ 
ted.  “Al^ough,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  was 
never  at  the  house  but  once,  and  then  he 
saw  both  of  them.” 

“When  was  that?” 

“Sunday  morning,  the  day  before  she 
disappear^.  They  were  arguing  some¬ 
thing.  ” 

She  was  looking  at  me  attentively.  “  You 
know  more  than  you  are  telling  me,  Mrs. 
Pitman,”  she  said.  “You — do  you  think 
Jennie  Brice  is  dead,  and  that  Mr.  Howell 
knows — who  did  it?” 

“I  think  she  is  dead,  and  I  think  possibly 
Mr.  Howell  suspects  who  did  it.  He  does 
not  know,  or  he  would  have  told  the  police.” 

“You  do  not  think  he  was — was  in  love 
with  Jennie  Brice,  do  you?” 

“  I’m  certain  on  that,”  I  said.  “  He  is  very 
much  in  love  with  a  foolish  girl,  who  ought 
to  have  more  faith  in  him  than  she  has.” 

She  colored  a  little,  and  smiled,  at  that, 
but  the  next  moment  she  was  sitting  for¬ 
ward,  tense  and  questioning  again. 

“If  that  is  true,  Mrs.  Pitman,”  she  said, 
“who  was  the  veiled  woman  he  met  that 
Monday  morning  at  daylight, and  took  across 
the  bri^e  to  Pittsbin^?  I  believe  it  was 
Jennie  Brice.  If  it  was  not,  who  was  it?” 


The  third  instalment  of  “The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice”  will  appear  in  the  December 
number.  Prizes  amounting  to  $11,540  await  ingenious  readers  of  the  story.  Details  of 
the  contest  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  “The  Jennie  Brice  Disappearance  Bureau,” 
care  of  Everybody’s  Magazine. 


FAY  WALLACE  IN 
"READY  MONEY.” 


Meanwhile,  several  new  playwrights  were 
coming  forward  with  successes.  “Ready 
Money,”  the  most  entertaining  farce  of  the 
autumn  season,  was  written  by  Mr.  James 
Montgomery,  an  author  who  previously 
had  had  only  “The  Aviator”  to  his  credit; 
and  “Within  the  Law,”  a  thrilling  melo¬ 
drama,  was  devised  by  Mr.  Bayard  Veiller, 
whose  earlier  efforts  had  offered  little 
promise  of  his  present  efl&ciency.  Mr. 
Belasco’s  usual  success  was  attained  this 
autumn  with  a  play  by  Miss  Alice  Bradley, 
whose  name  had  never  before  been  heard 
of  in  connection  with  the  theatre.  These 
last  three  plays  will  probably  make  more 
money  than  even  the  current  comedies  by 
those  two  noted  British  dramatists,  Mr. 
Alfred  Sutro  and  Sir  Arthur  Pinero. 


There  can  no  longer  be  any  cause  for 
complaining  that  comparativ'ely  un¬ 
known  playwrights  are  not  given,  by 
the  managers,  a  fighting  chance  to  establish 
their  productions  on  the  New  York  stage. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  early  weeks  of  the  current  theatre 
season  was  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the 
successful  plays  were  written  by  compara¬ 
tive  newcomers  to  the  craft,  whereas  the 
latest  offerings  of  our  established  play¬ 
wrights  failed  for  the  most  part  to  satisfy 
the  public  expectation. 

Mr.  Augustus  Thomas  failed  with  “The 
Model;”  Mr.  George  Broadhurst  failed  with 
a  farce  entitled  “Just  Like  John;”  and  Mr. 
Edward  Knoblauch,  the  author  of  “Kis¬ 
met,”  failed  with  “Discovering  America.” 
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It  would  appear  from  this  evidence  that 
the  new  playwright  no  longer  needs  to  fear 
the  competition  of  his  famous  fellow-crafts¬ 
men.  Yet,  even  in  their  unpopular  [days, 
there  is  a  certain  poise  and  finish  in  the 
work  of  our  established  dramatists  which 
their  younger  rivals  would  do  well  to 
emulate.  The  work  of  the  newcomer  suc¬ 
ceeds  mainly  because  of  the  freshness  of  its 
subject-matter  and  because  of  a  certain 
enthusiasm  in  the  treatment;  but  for  ac¬ 
complished  art — even  though  it  be  applied 
for  the  moment  to  comparatively  dull 
material — the  critical  obser\'er  must  nearly 
always  turn  to  the  author  who  has  experi¬ 
enced  many  successes  and  failures  in  the 
past.  It  is  mainly  for  this  reason  that,  in 
examining  the  most  interesting  plays  of  the 
early  autumn  season,  we  shall  first  turn 
our  attention  to  the  latest  labor  of  the 
master  of  our  modem  English  stage. 

“  THE  MIND-THE-PAINT  GIRL  ” 

In  “The  Mind-the-Paint  Girl,”  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  has  intended  a  genre  picture  rather 
than  a  drama.  The  piece  b  a  study  of 
stage  life.  It  was  designed  apparently  as 
a  companion  picture  to  “Trelawney  of  the 
Wells;”  but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  deals  with 
the  conditions  of  to-day.  The  herome, 
Lily  Parradell,  who  rose  into  prominence  by 
singing  a  topical  song  call^  “Mind  the 
Paint,”  b  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  Pan¬ 
dora  Theatre — a  name  that  has  been  taken 
by  the  British  public  to  signify  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  in  the  London  of  to-day.  Pinero’s 
purpose  b  to  discuss  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  tho^  marriages  between 
Gaiety  girb  and  younger  scions  of  the  peer¬ 
age  which  have  occurred  not  infrequently 
in  recent  years. 

There  b  very  little  dramatic  movement 
in  the  first  two  acts,  which  are  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  picturing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  heroine  conducts  her  daily 
life  both  at  home  and  in  the  theatre.  We 
meet  her  first  in  her  house  in  Bloomsbury, 
where  she  lives  somewhat  el^antly  with 
her  Cockney  and  ungrammatical  mother. 
It  b  Lily’s  birthday;  and  a  whole  host  of 
her  admirers  come  to  call  upon  her.  The 
actors,  the  show-girls,  and  the  hangers-on 
of  the  theatrical  profession  are  admirably 
drawn,  with  many  touches  of  caustic 
humor  and  sudden  sympathetic  sentiment. 

Among  Lily’s  callers  b  a  certain  Captain 
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Jeyes,  who  has  resigned  his  career  in  the 
army  for  her  sake,  and  is  hanging  about 
like  a  faithful  dog  in  the  hop>e  that  she  will 
ultimately  marry  him.  There  is  also  a  young 
nobleman  who  has  been  coming  to  the  theatre 
every  night — the  Viscount  Famcombe. 

The  second  act  takes  us,  after  the  per¬ 
formance,  to  the  foyer  of  the  Pandora 
Theatre,  where  a  midinight  supper-party  is 
being  given  to  the  heroine  in  honor  of  her 
birthday.  Captain  Jeyes  has  been  left  out 
of  the  list  of  the  invited;  but  he  comes  in 
the  disguise  of  a  waiter  and  glooms  about 
the  scene.  Again  we  are  given  a  series  of 
portrait-sketches.  We  meet  an  elderly 
colonel  who  has  married  a  show-girl  in  haste 
and  lived  to  repent  his  choice  at  leisure;  an 
unctuous  little  Jew  who  tries  to  get  the 
manager  to  write  in  a  new  song  for  his 
favorite  girl;  a  careless  young  aristocrat 
who  is  drinking  himself  to  death;  and  many 
other  typical  figures  of  this  artificial  world. 
And  we  see  in  the  midst  of  all  this  shoddy, 
glittering  life  of  make-believe  the  sincere 
and  simple  and  persistent  personality  of 
young  Lord  Famcombe. 

There  is  scarcely  any  plotting  in  these 
first  two  acts;  but  the  third  act  rises  sud¬ 
denly  to  emotional  intensity.  At  four  in 
the  morning  a  bevy  of  the  revelers  conduct 
the  heroine  to  her  home;  and  after  she  has 
sent  them  pjacking,  the  young  p)eer  remains 
behind  to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  Lily  does 
not  love  the  Viscount — for  as  yet  she 
scarcely  knows  him;  but  she  has  seen 
enough  of  him  to  admire  and  resp>ect  him. 

Instead  of  snapping  at  this  chance  to 
marry  a  title  and  retire  from  the  stage,  she 
tells  him  the  entire  story  of  her  life,  from 
her  very  humble  origin  to  the  attainment 
of  her  present  prominence,  and  tries  to 
convince  him  that  he  would  be  making  a 
great  mistake  if  he  should  marry  a  girl  so 
destitute  of  education  and  of  social  back¬ 
ground  as  herself.  At  this  pwint  the 
almost  insanely  jealous  Captain  Jeyes,  who 
has  been  watching  the  house  ever  since  the 
others  left,  breaks  in  and  accuses  Lily  of 
an  illicit  intrigue  with  the  Viscount.  The 
heroine  flares  up  into  a  tempestuous  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Captain;  then,  softening 
a  little,  she  tells  the  Viscount  how  heart¬ 
lessly  she  has  kept  the  pxx)r  Captain 
dangling  all  these  years,  how  she  has  ruined 
his  career,  and  how,  unless  the  Viscount 
takes  warning  from  this  example,  she  may 
be  doomed  to  ruin  him  in  turn. 
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Then,  to  protect  the  young  peer  against 
herself — for  his  profound  sincerity  has  made 
her  care  for  him — she  rejects  his  offer  and 
agrees  to  marry  Captain  Jeyes. 

But,  in  the  last  act,  the  Captain  himself 
brings  the  Viscount  back  with  him  and 
pleads  with  Lily  to  accept  the  young  man’s 
suit.  The  Captain  has  decided  to  retire 
to  South  Africa  and  endeavor  to  begin  life 
anew;  and  he  knows  that  Famcombe  and 
Lily  really  love  each  other.  Thus  the  story 
closes  with  a  marriage  which  seems  sound¬ 
ly  based,  because  the  emotions  of  the  lovers 
have  been  so  violently  tested  in  the  dramatic 


struggle  of  the 
tense  third  act. 

It  will  be 
noticed  that  this 
play  is  much 
more  loosely 
constructed  than 
is  customary 
with  Pinero.  In¬ 
deed,  the  third 
act  is  the  only 
one  that  is,  in  his 
habitual  degree, 
dramatic.  But 
the  characteriza¬ 
tion  is  interesting 
in  itself;  and  the 
writing,  esjjecially 
in  the  course  of 
Lily’s  long  ac¬ 
count  of  her 
career,  is  worthy 
of  the  highest 
praise. 

In  her  pres¬ 
entation  of 
the  heroine, 
Miss  Billie 
Burke  discloses 
a  capacity  for  the 
expression  of  pro¬ 
found  emotion 
which  even  her 
admirers  had  not 
hitherto  sus- 
jjected.  Excellent 
work  is  done  also 
by  Mr.  William 
Raymond  as  the 
young  peer,  by 
Mr.  Morton 
Selten  as  a  “man 
about  town”,  and 
by  Miss  Lydia  Rachel  as  the  mother  of  the 
heroine.  Several  of  the  other  parts,  how¬ 
ever,  are  inadequately  acted;  and  the  stage- 
direction  is  at  times  unfair  to  the  author’s 
fabric. 

“THE  PERPLEXED  HUSBAND” 

Mr.  John  Drew  opened  the  season  at  the 
Empire  Theatre  with  his  customary  polished 
and  urbane  performance  of  a  polite  comedy. 
His  vehicle  this  year  is  entitled  “The  Per¬ 
plexed  Husband,”  and  is  a  satire,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Sutro,  on  the  feminist  movement 


in  the  England  PT^’  ^ 
of  to-day.  .1 

Mrs.  Thomas 
Felling  has  been  L_i 
converted  to  “the 
cause”  of  the 

suffragettes  ^  Wn 

during  the  ab-  ^ 

sence  of  her 

husband  on 

lengthy  business 

trip,  and  has  in-  ■  . 

stalled  in  her 
household,  as 

permanent  M 

guests,  a  Mrs.  --  a(' 

Elstead,  who  has  ^ 

forsaken  her  hus-  / 

band  in  order  ^  tj 

to  become  a  ^ 
leader  of  the  «  ‘  • 

League  for  Worn-  S 

en,  and  a  certain  ^ 

Clarence  Wood-  -  M 

house,  who  gath- 
ers  a  precarious  ^ 

living  from  giving  S 

parlor-lectures  on  B 

the  equality  of 

the  sexes,  and  is  |  *4 

referred  to  by  his 

When  Mr.  Felling 
comes  home,  his  ' 

(who  has 

lately  seen  ^  ,' 

informs  him  that  ^  ,, 

she  considers  him 

a  stranger  and  ^  Gladys  ban 

has  moved  her  ^ _ 

things  up -stairs. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  husband  is 
perplexed. 

But  his  sagacious  sister,  Mrs.  Margel, 
advises  him  to  undermine  the  intruders  by 
pretending  to  accept  their  teachings  and 
introducing  still  another  woman  into  the 
household  with  the  ostensible  desire  of 
converting  her  to  “the  cause.”  At  this 
point  in  the  argument  the  law  of  dramatic 
contrast  would  seem  to  demand  that  this 
other  woman  should  be  wise  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  and  should  be  an  efficient 
representative  of  anti-suffragette  ideals;  but 
Mr.  Sutro  has  chosen,  instead,  to  introduce 
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a  heroine  who  is,  if  anything,  less  sane  than 
the  female  followers  of  “The  Master.” 

This  girl,  who  calls  herself  by  the  Greek 
name  of  Kalleia,  is  an  esthetic  sentimen¬ 
talist,  and  is  herself  as  fit  a  subject  for 
satire  as  the  champions  of  the  League  for 
Women.  The  result  of  this  collocati^'n  of 
characters  is  a  mixture  of  moods  that 
militates  to  some  extent  against  the  easy 
enjoyment  of  the  comedy. 

Kalleia  takes  Mr.  Felling  about  to  see  her 
favorite  statues  and  pictures;  and  she  reads 
many  pioems  to  him.  Quite  naturally  Mrs. 
Felling  becomes  jealous  to  a  degree  that 
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destroys  her  new  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  individual.  When  his  wife  has  been 
sufficiently  roused,  Mr.  Felling  gives  Kalleia 
a  large  check  so  that  she  may  go  upon  a 
pilgrimage  to  Athens;  and  Kalleia  surprises 
everybody  by  p>ersuading  “The  Master” 
to  forsake  his  labors  for  “the  cause”  in 
order  to  accompany  her  up)on  her  sentimen¬ 
tal  journey,  hlrs.  Elstead  is  then  deleted 
from  the  household,  and  Mrs.  Felling  moves 
her  things  down-stairs. 

This  playful  satire  is  written  wittily;  but 
the  mi.xture  of  its  moods  is  a  little  dis¬ 
concerting,  and  the  action  is  arrested  by 
many  lengthy  passages  of  talk.  Mr.  Sutro 
has  written  better  plays  than  this;  but 
the  piece  is  entertaining,  and  there  is  a 
pleasing  atmosphere  of  distinction  in  the 
acting. 

“THE  MODEL” 

“The  Model”  was  a  bad  play,  and  its 
failure  was  inevitable;  yet  it  requires  a 
word  of  comment,  because  it  was  written 
by  that  good  and  faithful  servant  of  our 
theatre,  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas.  The  story 
was  commonplace  and  sentimental.  A  young 
American  painter,  who  is  engaged  to  marry 
a  girl  of  wealth  and  social  position,  falls  in 
love  with  his  model.  A  famous  French 
novelist,  whom  he  has  known  intimately  in 
Faris,  is  now  upon  a  visit  to  America;  and 
this  friendly  man  of  the  world  advises  him 
to  seize  both  horns  of  his  dilemma  by 
marrying  the  rich  girl  and  establishing  at 
the  same  time  an  illicit  relation  with  the 
model.  This  course  the  hero  refuses  tq 
take.  Subsequently  the  French  novelist 
discovers  that  the  model  is  his  own  long-lost 
daughter,  and  thereupon  revises  his  “wis¬ 
dom  of  the  world.” 

This  conventional  story  was  embroidered 
with  many  lengthy  conversations,  which 
Mr.  Thomas  evidently  regarded  as  more 
important  than  his  plot.  In  fact,  ever 
since  “The  Witching  Hour,”  he  seems  to 
have  taken  himself  less  seriously  as  a  play¬ 
wright  than  as  a  teacher  and  a  preacher. 
But  the  subject-matter  of  the  little  sermons 
in  “The  Model”  was  already  thoroughly 
familiar  to  the  New  York  public,  and  the 
author  found  himself  talking  behind  the 
times.  The  one  bright  spot  in  an  other¬ 
wise  disappointing  evening  was  W’illiam 
Courtleigh’s  admirable  impersonation  of  the 
French  novelist. 


“THE  GOVERNOR’S  LADY” 

“The  Governor’s  Lady,”  by  Miss  Alice 
Bradley,  is  a  loosely  constructed  play,  and  at 
times  the  characters  seem  to  be  unduly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  compulsion  of  the  author; 
but,  like  all  of  Mr.  Belasco’s  productions,  it 
is  very  admirably  acted  and  enjoys  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  minute  attention  to  details  of 
stage-direction. 

Daniel  S.  Slade  and  his  wife  have  begun 
life  in  a  Western  state  in  very  humble 
circumstances;  but  by  steady  industry  and 
several  turns  of  luck,  Slade  has  worked  his 
way  upward  to  a  position  of  prominence 
and  wealth.  He  builds  himself  a  stately 
mansion  in  his  native  city;  but  his  simple- 
minded  wife  finds  herself  uncomfortable  in 
the  palatial  setting  she  is  not  accustomed 
to. 

Slade  is  a  very  ambitious  man,  and 
aspires  to  be  elected  governor  of  his  state. 
In  the  campaign  for  political  preferment  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  court  the  favor  of 
many  p)eople  who  are  above  him  in  the 
social  scale;  and  his  wife  is  unable  to  acquit 
herself  well  at  the  social  functions  which 
it  becomes  her  duty  to  attend.  A  point  is 
reached  where  Slade  must  renounce  either 
his  ambition  or  his  social  contract  with  his 
wife.  He  decides  in  favor  of  his  owm  pre¬ 
ferment,  and  leaves  his  home. 

Mrs.  Slade  retires  to  the  simple  cottage, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  she 
had  lived  with  her  husband  in  the  early 
years  of  their  struggling  married  life. 
Slade  becomes  acquainted  with  the' young 
and  beautiful  daughter  of  Senator  Strick¬ 
land,  who  is  herself  exceedingly  ambitious 
for  a  public  career.  She  has  all  the  graces 
of  education  and  social  experience  in  which 
Mrs.  Slade  is  lacking;  and  he  decides  to 
divorce  his  wife  in  order  to  marry  this 
young  girl.  Mrs.  Slade  pathetically  op)- 
pKJses  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  divorce;  and 
Miss  Strickland  adopts  the  perilous  ex¬ 
pedient  of  going  to  the  little  cottage  to 
sound  the  temper  of  the  wife  of  the  man 
whom  she  intends  to  marry. 

Confronted  by  the  homely  and  simple 
character  of  Mrs.  Slade,  the  ambitious  girl 
breaks  down,  and,  renouncing  her  hard¬ 
hearted  schemes,  resolves  to  marry  a  young 
lawyer  whom  she  really  loves.  The  hus¬ 
band,  entering  and  f>ercei\ing  what  has 
come  to  f)ass,  attempts  a  reconciliation 
with  his  wife;  but  at  this  point  Mrs.  Slade 
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grows  stubborn  in  her  turn,  and  insists  that 
there  shall  be  a  divorce — ^but  in  her  favor 
instead  of  in  her  husband’s. 

With  this  scene  the  drama  may  be  said 
to  end.  But  an  epilogue  has  been  added, 
in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slade  meet  by 
accident  two  years  later  and  are  melted 
emotionally  to  a  reconciliation  that  leads 
to  a  remarriage.  This  scene  is  set  at  mid¬ 
night,  in  New  York,  in  a  Childs’  restaurant, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  Mr.  Belasco  desired 
to  show  how  exactly  he  could  reproduce 
such  a  restaurant  upmn  the  stage.  The 
reproduction  is  precise,  but  the  critic  won¬ 
dered  a  little  why  the  theatre-goer  should 
be  eager  to  pay  two  dollars  to  see  the 
counterfeit  presentment  when  he  might  see 
the  actual  establishment  around  the  comer 
for  the  price  of  a  five-cent  cup  of  coffee. 
There  is  no  art  in  these  photographic  re¬ 
productions  of  the  commonplace. 

The  play  is  rather  slow  and  dull  in 
dialogue,  and  the  story  seems  a  little  thin 
and  long  drawn  out.  The  piece  is  aided 
greatly  by  the  appealing  acting  of  Miss 
Emma  Dunn  in  the  title  part,  and  the 
restrained  and  skilful  performances  of  Mr. 
Emmett  Corrigan  and  Miss  Gladys  Hanson 
in  the  rdles  of  the  governor  and  the  am¬ 
bitious  girl.  Once  again  the  cleverness  of 
Mr.  Belasco  as  a  producer  has  allured  the 
p>6blic  to  flock  to  a  play  that  is  in  itself  of 
rather  slight  importance. 

THE  MASTER  OF  THE  HOUSE  ” 

A  somewhat  similar  theme  is  developed 
in  “The  Master  of  the  House,”  a  melodrama 
adapted  from  the  German  by  an  unknown 
author  who  is  called,  up>on  the  program, 
Eklgar  James.  This  play  is  more  directly 
dramatic  than  “The  (^vemor’s  Lady,” 
but  the  production  lacks  the  pwpular  appeal 
of  Mr.  Belasco’s  stage-direction. 

A  clever  and  attractive  young  woman, 
named  Bettina  Curtis,  b  engaged  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  household  of  a  rich  retired 
merchant  named  Frederick  Hoffman.  Hoff¬ 
man,  divorced  from  the  activities  of  busi¬ 
ness,  has  grown  a  little  bored  with  the  even 
tenor  of  Ms  daily  existence,  and  the  even 
temper  of  the  orMnary  wife  who  had  aided 
him  strenuously  in  his  struggling  years. 
Naturally  enough,  he  becomes  interested  in 
his  new  housekeeper. 

Bettina  had  set  her  cap  originally  for 
Hoffman’s  son;  but  when  his  father  threat¬ 


ens  to  disinherit  him  unless  he  renounces 
his  attentions  to  her,  this  designing  young 
woman  trains  her  attack  u{x>n  the  elder 
man,  and  so  ensnares  his  susceptibilities 
that  he  divorces  his  wife  in  order  to  marry 
the  adventuress. 

Hoffman’s  life  with  Bettina  turns  out 
to  be  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  She 
drains  him  of  his  money  to  supply  her 
worthless  relatives,  and  raises  a  continual 
rumpus  in  his  new  establishment.  Finally, 
in  a  great  outburst  of  indignant  anger,  he 
denounces  and  discards  her. 

This  outburst  is,  of  course,  the  proper 
ending  of  the  play;  but  a  last  act  is  append¬ 
ed  in  which  the  broken  husband  returns 
repentant  to  his  cast-off  wife  and  daughter. 
This  act  is  extremely  sentimental,  and  has 
evidently  been  designed  as  a  sop  to  the 
populace.  The  piece  is  rather  crudely  writ¬ 
ten;  but  it  exhibits  many  moments  of  pow¬ 
erful  emotion,  and  these  are  rendered  very 
effective  by  the  capable  acting  of  Miss 
Florence  Reed  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Williams 
in  the  leading  rdles. 

“THE  NE'ER-DO-WELL” 

“The  Ne’er-Do-Well,”  a  dramatization 
of  Mr.  Rex  Beach’s  novel  by  that  practised 
mechanician  of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Charles 
Klein,  is  a  rather  amorphous  compound  of 
comedy  and  melodrama. 

Kirk  Anthony,  the  shiftless  son  of  a  New 
York  millionaire,  is  drugged  in  an  all-night 
restaurant  and  smuggled  aboard  a  passen¬ 
ger-steamer  that  is  bound  for  Panama. 
Arrived  at  this  unexp>ected  destination,  he 
borrows  several  hundred  dollars  on  the 
strength  of  his  father’s  name,  and  cables  the 
old  gentleman  for  a  remittance.  His  father 
responds  with  a  curt  telegram  discarding 
and  disowning  him. 

Reduced  to  desperation,  the  hero  goes  to 
work  as  a  conductor  on  the  Panama  railway. 
He  is  befriended  by  a  certain  Mrs.  Cort- 
landt,  whose  elderly  husband  is  extremely 
jealous  of  her.  At  a  dinner-party  in  his 
own  house,  Cortlandt  accuses  his  wife  of 
infidelity  with  Kirk;  and  the  indignant 
hero  threatens  to  kill  the  somber-minded 
husband.  Cortlandt  commits  suicide,  and 
Kirk  is  accused  of  murdering  him. 

The  hero  is  about  to  be  hurried  to  execu¬ 
tion,  when  his  father  arrives  with  his  steam- 
yacht,  and,  landing  a  body  of  armed  sailors, 
rescues  his  son  from  the  Panama  police. 
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Mr.  Klein’s  dramatization  is  fairly  amus¬ 
ing  in  its  slangy  comic  passages;  but  its 
more  emphatic  scenes  betray  the  creak  of 
mechanism.  Mr.  Hale  Hamilton  is  effective 
as  the  breezy,  careless  hero;  and  Miss 
Katherine  Kaelred  offers  an  earnest  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  artificial  part  of  Mrs.  Cortlandt. 

“WITHIN  THE  LAW” 

Mr.  Bayard  Veiller’s  play,  “Within  the 
Law,”  is  a  much  more  effective  melodrama. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  thrilling  play  of  plot 
that  has  been  produced  in  New  York  in 
several  seasons.  The  structure  is  admirably 
intricate,  with  many  breathless  moments 
of  suspense  and  of  surprise;  and  the  exciting 
story  enjoys  the  sound  advantage  of  a  basic 
•  theme  that  is  both  timely  and  important. 

This  theme  is  that  our  present  legal 
system  does  not  look  with  equal  justice  on 
the  rich  and  on  the  poor.  Frequently  the 
rich  evade  the  law  in  committing,  on  a 
large  scale,  crimes  for  which,  when  com¬ 
mitted  on  a  small  scale,  the  p)oor  are  sent  to 
prison.  The  play,  furthermore,  attacks  the 
iniquity  of  our  police  system  at  the  present 
day,  and  shows  that  what  is  called  “justice” 
in  our  legal  language  is  very  rarely  just. 

The  heroine,  Mary  Turner  (who  is  played 
with  a  strong  appeal  of  personal  emotion 
by  Miss  Jane  Cowd),  is  a  shop-girl  on  a 
salary  of  six  dollars  a  week.  She  is  accused 
imjustly  of  the  theft  of  certain  goods;  and, 
despite  her  innocence,  the  attorney  for  her 
employer  succeeds  in  having  her  sentenced 
to  three  years  in  prison.  This  employer, 
the  wealthy  Edward  Gilder,  cares  very 
little  about  her  guilt  or  innocence;  but  he 
wishes  to  make  this  particular  case  an  em¬ 
phatic  warning  to  his  other  shop>-girls  not 
to  steal.  At  the  first  curtain-fall  the  heroine 
denounces  her  employer  for  tempting  his 
employees  to  steal  by  refusing  to  pay  them 
a  living  wage,  and  threatens  to  be  revenged 
upon  him  after  she  has  served  her  term. 

The  heroine  comes  out  of  prison  with  a 
fixed,  fanatical  idea  of  fighting  with  its 
own  weapons  the  system  that  has  ruined 
her.  She  studies  carefully  the  technical  de¬ 
tails  of  our  legal  usage;  and,  gathering 
about  her  a  little  company  of  former  con- 
wts  and  crooks,  she  teaches  them  to  make 
money  dishonestly  without  ever  violating 
the  letter  of  the  law.  She  soon  rises  to  the 
possession  of  the  power  that  comes  from 
capital;  and,  because  she  never  breaks  the 


law,  the  police  are  helpless  against  her. 
Meanwhile,  as  a  personal  revenge  on  Ed¬ 
ward  Gilder,  she  allures  his  only  son  into 
a  clandestine  marriage  with  her. 

Insp)ector  Burke  of  the  police  perceives 
that  the  only  way  to  break  up  Mary  Tur¬ 
ner’s  gang  is  to  trap  one  of  her  assistants 
into  an  overt  violation  of  the  law.  He  em¬ 
ploys  a  “stool-pigeon”  to  tempt  her  fol¬ 
lower,  Joe  Garson,  to  collaborate  in  a  rob¬ 
bery  of  Edward  Gilder’s  house.  Garson 
succumbs  to  this  temptation.  Mary,  with 
her  newly  wedded  husband,  happens  quite 
naturally  to  be  in  the  house  of  her  father- 
in-law  at  the  hour  set  for  the  springing  of 
the  trap.  At  the  last  moment,  Garson, 
discovering  that  his  supposed  “pal”  is  a 
“stool-pigeon,”  shoots  him  dead.  He 
passes  the  pistol  to  Mary’s  husband,  Rich¬ 
ard  Gilder,  and  escapes  with  his  partners 
through  a  window.  Insp>ector  Burke, 
entering,  discovers  the  dead  body  of  the 
traitor  on  the  floor;  and  Mary  says  that  her 
husband  shot  him.  Since  the  dead  intruder 
was  a  burglar,  Mary  maintains  that  the 
murder  was  “within  the  law.” 

In  the  last  act,  which  takes  place  in  the 
oflSce  of  Police  Inspector  Burke,  Garson  is 
ultimately  broken  down  to  a  confession  of 
the  crime;  and  Mary  (her  innocence  of  the 
original  theft  for  which  she  went  to  jail 
being  now  established)  is  at  liberty  to  begiji 
life  on  a  new  basis  with  the  young  husband 
she  has  grown  to  love. 

No  summary  can  do  justice  to  the  power 
of  the  play.  The  piece  is  tightly  construct¬ 
ed,  tersely  written,  and  admirably  acted. 
Mr.  Veiller  has  labored  long  for  this  success, 
and  should  be  congratulated  on  a  genuine 
achievement. 

“LITTLE  MISS  BROWN” 

The  theme  of  “Little  Miss  Brown,”  by 
Mr.  Philip  Bartholomae,  has  long  been 
familiar  in  the  farces  that  are  made  in 
France.  A  young  lady  who,  because  of  a 
series  of  accidents,  arrives  unaccompanied 
and  devoid  of  baggage  at  a  hotel  late  at 
night,  secures  a  room  by  the  expedient  ot 
registering  as  a  married  woman.  The  name 
she  uses  has  been  seized  carelessly  from  a 
remark  made  by  a  colored  porter.  She  is 
assigned  to  an  apartment  that  has  been 
ordered  in  the  name  that  she  has  given  as 
her  husband’s,  and  goes  to  bed.  The  man 
of  that  name,  arriving  later,  retires  in  the 
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adjoining  room;  and  the  two  meet  at  break¬ 
fast,  to  their  mutual  consternation. 

Of  course,  a  jealous  wife  turns  up  and 
makes  a  row;  and  the  heroine  is  obliged  to 
discard  her  own  fiance  for  a  more  trustful 
lover  when  circumstances  seem  to  put  her 
in  the  wrong. 

This  is  a  good  enough  story  for  a  farce; 
but  it  is  treated  by  the  author  in  a  manner 
that  is  too  expository.  A  thinness  of  inven¬ 
tion  is  betrayed  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
theme;  and  the  lines  are  lacking  in  wit. 
The  piece  seems  to  have  succeeded  mainly 
because  of  the  winsome  wistfulness  of 
Miss  Ma'dge  Kennedy  as  the  heroine  and 
because  of  the  quaint  and  ludicrous  per¬ 
formance  of  Mr.  Ned  A.  Sf>arks  as  the 
night-clerk  of  the  hotel. 

'"READY  MONEY” 

“Ready  Money,”  by  Mr.  James  Montgom¬ 
ery,  is  a  far  more  effective  farce,  and  is  in- 
d^  the  most  entertaining  comic  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  early  season.  The  theme  of  this 
play  is  that  any  one  can  easily  make  money 
if  his  business  associates  believe  that  he 
already  has  it. 

The  hero,  Stephen  Baird,  has  invested  all 
of  his  capital  in  a  Western  mining  claim, 
but  has  not  been  able  to  sell  enough  stock 
>  to. develop  the  mine.  He  falls  into  associa- 
with  a  certain  Jackson  Ives,  who  de- 
'aciSbes  himself  as  “the  greatest  counter- 
'feiter  in  the  world.”  Ives  gives  him  fifty 
counterfeit  one-thousand-dollar  bills  and 
tells  him  that  if  he  will  merely  show  this 
money  to  his  friends,  without  attempting 
to  p)ass  any  of  it,  they  will  all  invest  in  his 
mining  stock. 


This  procedure,  with  certain  ethical  mis¬ 
givings,  the  hero  follows.  All  his  friends 
make  haste  to  hand  over  to  him  for  invest¬ 
ment  whatever  capital  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on.  He  assures  them  that  his  mining 
property  is  no  richer  than  it  was  before, 
and  tries  to  give  them  back  their  money; 
but  they  regard  this  move  as  an  effort  to 
squeeze  them  out  of  a  good  thing,  and 
threaten  to  sue  him  for  damages  if  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  retain  their  investments. 

Encouraged  by  these  enthusiastic  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  their  stock,  Baird’s  partner 
in  the  West  begins  active  operations,  and 
discovers  a  rich  vein  of  gold  which  insures 
the  investors  a  large  interest  upon  their 
money. 

But  meanwhile  the  farce  has  ascended 
naturally  to  the  mood  of  melodrama.  A 
detective  of  the  Secret  Service  is  hunting 
Jackson  Ives  and  trying  to  secure  the  evi¬ 
dence  necessary  to  convict  him.  A  package 
containing  the  bogus  money  is  passed  un¬ 
wittingly  about  from  character  to  character 
through  many  breathless  moments  of  sus¬ 
pense,  until  finally  it  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  detective.  But  even  this  ejqiert  is  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  cleverness  of  the  counterfeit; 
and,  deeming  the  imitated  money  to  be 
genuine,  he  returns  it  to  its  maker.  ^  Ives 
destroys  the  bills  with  his  own  hands,  and 
thereby  insures  the  future  happiness  of  the 
hero. 

This  clever  plot  carries  sufficient  charac¬ 
terization  to  make  it  seem  alive;  and  many 
of  the  lines  are'  genuinely  humorous.  The  ac¬ 
complished  acting  of  Mr.  William  Courtenay 
as  the  hero  has  helped  to  carry  this  melo¬ 
dramatic  farce  to  a  deserved  success. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  £y  O  B-  FALLS 


jT  WAS  getting  along  toward  the 

I  fag  end  of  the  afternoon  when 
Jerry  Mullen,  late  of  the  Four 
—  Square  Gang,  still  later  of  the 

County  Prison,  and  now  beating  the 
business  jungle  on  his  maiden  hunt  for  a 


As  to  the  details  of  Jerry’s  past — it 
would  be  indeed  an  ill-natured  hand  that 
at  this  late  day  would  delve  into  sundry 
police  blotters  and  drag  into  the  light  those 
musty  facts. 

.  Let  it  Suffice  to  say  that  it  had  ended 


job,  trudged  down  a  street  that  lay  in  the  no  later  than  that  very  morning,  with  his 


neutral  zone  between  the  wholesale  and  the  first  blink  in  the  sunlight  on  the  outside 


financial  districts — one  of  those  streets  that 
are  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  where  stocks 
neighbor  with  stock. 

All  around  him  was  the  bustle  of  workers." 
Hither  and  yon  clerks  scurried,  porters 
lumbered, stenographers  tripped — all  busily; 
and  Jerry  eyed  them  with  a  large  approval 
and  an  even  larger  yearning.  For,  one  and 
all,  these  humdrum,  workaday  folks  bore 
the  visible,  outward  signs  of  Respectability. 
And  the  beauties  of  Respectability  were 
something  that  Jerry  was  fully  capable 
of  appreciating — with  that  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  which  comes  only  to  the  man  who 
has  recently  slammed  the  doors  of  his 
memory  full  in  the  teeth  of  an  ultra¬ 
disreputable  past. 


of  the  County  Prison  gate  at  the  e.xpi- 
ration  of  his  most  recent  “  bit  ” — sL\  months, 
this  time,  for  pietty  larceny. 

But  he  viewed  that  as  all  done  and, 
therefore,  over  with.  Not  for  a  moment 
did  it  occur  to  him  that  in  the  mart  where 
he  was  now  showing  his  wares,  his  cell- 
blanched  face  and  the  scars  lividly  inlaid 
upon  his  closely  cropped  scalp  were-  cr>  ing 
louder  than  w’as  the  strength  of  his  lusty 
youth.  For  although  Jerry  knew  his 
Tenderloin — knew  it  with  the  intimate, 
e.xact  knowledge  of  one  who  had  spent  all 
his  days  there,  a  loafer  and  an  occasional 
petty  thief — he  knew  but  little  else.  When 
the  Four  Square  Gang  should  hear  of  his 
desertion,  it  would  be  reported  pithily  in 
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the  cant  of  the  tribe  that  he  had  “gone  The  warehouse  man  took  one  long  look 
outside.”  Which  expressed  it  exactly;  Jerry  and  grinned  knowingly.  “Sorry,  young 
w'as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  fellow,”  said  he,  bending  over  his  desk, 

Midway  in  that  hustling  block  Jerry  “but  we  just  hired  a  man.” 
suddenly  came  to  a  rigid  halt,  his  eyes  Jerry  passed  out,  disappointed  but  not 
glued  upon  a  bit  of  imp>ainted  board  that  dejected.  Slowly — very  slowly — he  started 
dangled  from  a  warehouse  door  and  bore  away.  Half  a  dozen  steps,  and  he  turned 
in  rude  lettering  the  legend:  to  cast  back  toward  the  “Strong  Man 

STRONG  MAN  WANTED  Wantrf”  sig^  a  glance  that  was  full  of 

Wistfulness,  then,  once  more,  the  square 
For  a  moment  he  stood  there,  while  his  chin  shot  up  and  out,  the  square  shoulders 
right  hand  went  to  his  cheek,  pawing  went  even  farther  back,  and  he  was 
aimlessly.  Then  his  square  chin  came  off. 

stiffly  up,  his  square  shoulders  jerked  back  “Hi,  there!  Hi,  young  man!” 


“now,  you  drill!  yod  dirty  crook!”  he  rasped,  and  jerry  drilled. 

even  squarer,  and  he  got  under  way  again  At  the  shout  Jerry  wheeled,  and  instantly 
— heading  straight  for  that  warehouse  door  caught  sight  of  the  beckoning  forefinger 

and  unconsciously  flexing  the  muscles  of  of  a  rather  pursy,  middled-aged  gentleman 

his  arms  as  he  went,  as  if  to  reassure  him-  who  was  standing  at  the  open  window  of  an 

self  of  their  strength.  office-building  across  the  street.  On  the 

“  I’m  strong,  mister,”  he  said  to  the  man  way  over,  he  noted  that  all  the  windows  of 

behind  the  railing  in  the  little  office,  with  the  three-story  building  bore  the  words, 

a  jerk  of  his  head  back  toward  the  sign.  “Bnmt  &  Co. — Investments.”  The  same 

“An’  I  want  a  job.”  words  appeared  on  the  frosted  glass  of  the 
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door  in  the  hallway  toward  which  the  man 
at  the  window  stabbed  an  inviting  thumb. 

“  Sit  down,”  came  the  amiable  invitation 
from  the  sole  occupaiit  of  the  cozy  little 
oflSce,  who  had  himself  taken  a  seat  at  a 
roll-top  desk,  the  faint  suggestion  of  a 
benevolent  smile  lighting  his  face  where  it 
was  not  occupied  by  fluffy,  white,  mutton- 
chop  whiskers. 

The  manner  in  which  Jerry  perched 
himself  gingerly  on  the  edge  of  a  chair 
bespoke  his  extreme  wariness.  “Mullen — 
Jerry  Mullen,”  he  replied,  in  answer  to  a 
genial  question. 

“.\n(l  my  name’s  Brunt,”  he  was  in¬ 
formed.  “Isaiah  VV.  Brunt,  president  and 
general  manager  of  this  concern.  Over 
there,  now — ”  with  a  nod  toward  the  ware¬ 
house  across  the  way — “  they  told  you 
they’d  hired  a  man?  Eh?  ” 

“Yes,”  admitted  Jerry  shortly.  “He 
says  some  other  guy  beat  me  to  it.” 

“Um-m!”  mused  Mr.  Brunt.  There 
was  something  of  satisfaction  in  his  know¬ 
ing  nod,  as  if  a  judgment  he  had  formed 
stood  vindicated.  Then  his  swivel-chair 
creaked  and  for  the  first  time  he  switched 
his  keen  blue  eyes  from  the  window  to 
Jerry’s  face — switched  them .  with  a  dis¬ 
concerting  suddenness,  asking:  “Ever  work 
before,  Jerry?” 

“Uh-er!  No!”  Jerry’s  teeth  clipped 
down  on  his  lower  lip  just  a  fraction  of  a 
second  too  late  to  clap  that  answer  in;  and 
an  unwonted  shame  mingled  with  the  re¬ 
sentment  that  leaped  into  his  face.  But 
the  author  of  the  barbed  question  had 
resumed  his  far-away  gaze  out  of  the  window 
and  presently  he  began  again,  speaking 
very  slowly,  almost  meditatively: 

“I’m  looking  for  a  man,  Jerry — a  man 
who’s  willing  to  work  t\venty-four  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week,  for  a  dollar  a  day. 
If  you  want  the  job — say  so!”  The  last 
two  words  came  out  with  a  snap,  and 
although  the  speaker’s  attitude  as  he  sat 
twiddling  his  thumbs  indicated  that  he  was 
prepared  to  wait  some  time  for  a  reply,  it 
also  indicated  that  he  e.xpected  a  decisive 
one  when  it  came. 

Jerry  did  not  keep  him  waiting  long. 
“I  don’t  care  what  it  is,  mister.  I  want 
a  job.” 

Again  the  swivel-chair  creaked  as  Brunt 
wheeled  those  keen  blue  eyes  into  action. 
“Twenty-four  hours  a  day,”  he  rep>cated, 
emphasizing  every  word,  “and  seven  days 


a  week.  All  work  and  no  play,  every  day, 
every  night — for  a  dollar  a  day.  Sure  you 
want  it?” 

“Dead  sure,  mister!”  came  the  reply,  a 
little  grimly. 

“Then  you  get  it!”  And  the  well- 
padded  knuckles  banged  down  on  the  desk 
with  a  mighty  thump.  “You  can  go  to 
work  right  now,  Jerry.  We  open  at  eight 
and  close  at  five.  While  we’re  open  you’ll 
be  messenger  and  do  odd  jobs,  and  so 
forth.  When  your  day’s  work’s  done, 
you’ll  be  night  watchman.  You’ll  sleep 
up-stairs — and  you’ll  sleep  all  you  want  to. 
But  you  don’t  go  out  of  the  place — except 
to  eat — without  first  asking  me.  Now'  get 
that!  From  eight  till  five  you’re  handy 
man;  from  five  till  eight  you’re  night 
watchman.  Sec?  Report  to  me  at  five.” 

Jerr>’’s  eager  nod  implied  that  he  saw. 
But  for  all  that,  he  did  not  see — not  just 
then.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  half  an  hour 
later,  while  he  was  wielding  an  exultant 
broom  among  the  litter  in  the  cellar,  that 
he  really  did  begin  to  see.  And  the  clearer 
his  vision  became,  the  more  wildly  swirled 
the  dust  from  the  path  of  his  broom.  Here 
was  that  upon  which  he  had  gazed  with 
envious  eyes — Respectability— a  full  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  of  it,  seven  days  in  the  week, 
with  not  even  the  need  of  a  lodging  until 
pay  day  to  claim  a  moment  of  his  time  back 
in  the  haunts  he  had  come  to  despise.  It 
was  not  altogether  the  flying  dust  which 
half  choked  him  when  at  last  he  paused, 
wiping  the  grime  of  :his  first  industrial 
battle  from  his  face  with  .his  sleeve,  and 
,  leaning  upon  his  broom  as  a  conquering 
warrior  might  have  leaned  upon  his  sword. 

“That  old  guy’s  an  ace!”  he  muttered 
soulfully.  “Make  good?  I — guess — yes! 
Why,  I’ll  make  the  bloke  that  invented 
work  look  like  a  load  o’  cheese!” 

Later  he  paused  again,  poising  the  broom 
in  the  middle  of  a  long  sweep  as  if  his  thoughts 
had  taken  a  sudden  and  rather  solemn 
turn.  “I  didn’t  tell  him  no  lie,  at  that!” 
he  assured  himself.  “He  didn’t  ask  me 
nothing.  Gee!  If  he  did,  he’d  ’a’  yelled 
fer  a  cop!” 

But  that  view  of  Jerry’s  hardly  fitted  in 
with  the  conversation  that  was  going  on 
in  the  front  office  up-stairs,  between  the 
gentleman  with  the  white  mutton-chop 
whiskers  and  his  confidential  clerk,  who 
was  looking  bored  and  rather  sour. 

“  ‘Whim’  isn’t  the  word  at  all,  William,” 
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the  older  man  was  saying.  “And  even  if 
it  was,  it  would  be  my  whim,  you  know. 
But  that’s  not  it.  You  see,  years  ago,  out 
Ohio  way,  folks  used  to  believe  that  I  was 
a  pretty  good  judge  of  a  horse.  Maybe 
I  was,  and  then  again,  maybe  I  wasn’t — 
but  I’ve  got  the  first  time  to  be  stuck  in  a 
sale  or  a  swap.  Now  when  a  man  brought 
me  a  critter  that  had  faults  and  four  legs 
and  the  ability  to  neigh,  do  you  know 
what  I  used  to  do?  First,  I’d  look  at  that 
horse — right  slow — in  the  mouth;  then  I’d 
look  at  the  man — right  quick — in  the  eye. 
Sometimes  the  p>eep  at  the  nag  told  me 
things,  sometimes  not — but  I  never  got 
stuck!” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Brunt!” 
hastily  interposed  the  clerk.  “I  didn’t 
mean  to  question  your  judgment.” 

“Oh,  that’s  not  the  point,”  waived  the 
other.  “Here’s  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
This  boy  admits  that  he’s  been  a  loafer  all 
his  life,  and  it  don’t  take  half  an  eye  to 
see  that  he’s  just  been  in  jail — for  some 
petty  stealing,  ten  to  one.  See  what  that 
means?  It  means  that  he  never  went 
wrong,  because  he  always  was  wrong.  Now 
what  does  he  do?  He  starts  right  out 
with  the  prison  marks  still  on  him,  and  he 
hunts  for  work — and,  mind  you,  he  admits 
that  he  never  worked  in  his  life.  So  he’s 
not  trying  to  climb  back  to  some  place  that 
he’s  fallen  from.  Any  chicken-hearted 
clown  would  naturally  try  that  on!  What 
he  wants  to  do  is  to  climb  up  to  some  place 
where  he’s  never  been  before.  It  takes 
the  makings  of  a  pretty  good  man  to  even 
begin  to  entertain  an  idea  like  that;  and 
it  takes  the  makings  of  a  better  man  to 
hug  that  idea  long  enough  to  try  to  put 
it  through.  I  like  the  way  he  carried  his 
jib  in  that  little  affair  across  the  street 
there,  and  I’ve  got  just  enough  conceit  to 
want  to  prove  that  my  first  impression 
about  him  was  right.  So,  seeing  that  he 
wants  to  climb.  I’m  going  to  cut  him  a 
couple  of  footholds.  Maybe  he’ll  tumble 
down,  but — well,  if  he  does,  William,  I’ll 
buy  you  a  new  hat.  And  I  wouldn’t 
advise  you  to  go  selecting  the  style — not 
just  yet.” 

The  big  clock  in  the  hallway  began  to 
strike — five.  The  rattle  of  the  typewriters, 
which  in  the  f)ast  ten  minutes  had  been 
dwindling  perceptibly,  ran  off  into  a  few 
desultory  clicks  and  then  gave  way  to  the 
banging  of  desks  and  the  lively  hum  of  voices. 


Down  in  the  cellar  Jerry  heard  the  hurried 
tramping  of  many  feet  on  the  floor  above 
his  head.  Mindful  of  his  instructions,  he 
stood  his  broom  in  the  comer  and  started 
slowly  up  the  stairs;  he  was  not  exactly 
keen  for  the  coming  interview,  at  which 
the  questions  he  dreaded  might  rise  up  to 
confound  him.  So  slow  was  his  dubious 
progress  that  as  he  emerged  from  the 
cellarway  the  last  of  Brunt  &  Co.’s  bevy 
of  typists  was  flitting  down  the  front  steps. 

His  employer  was  waiting  for  him  in  his 
private  office,  and  suspend^  the  operation 
of  carefully  running  his  sleeve  around  the 
shiny  circumference  of  his  silk  hat  to  nod 
emphatic  approval  of  Jerry’s  grimy  face. 

“That’s  the  ticket!”  he  announced. 
“You  look  the  part  now,  Mr.  Workingman. 
Now  come  right  along  here  with  me.” 

With  the  p)ossibility  of  those  dangerous 
questions  still  hovering  in  the  offing, 
Jerry’s  mien  was  far  from  confident  as  he 
ascended  the  stairway  in  the  wake  of  the 
mutton-chop  whiskers;  but  he  managed  to 
take  fairly  keen  account  of  his  surround¬ 
ings  as  he  went.  The  habitat  of  Brunt 
&  Co.  had  been  a  roomy  maiision  in  the 
old  days  of  the  city,  but  the  second  story, 
like  the  first,  had  been  remodeled  into  a 
series  of  offices,  the  interior  walls  having 
been  tom  down  and  replaced  with  parti¬ 
tions  of  wood  and  frosted  glass.  The  third 
story,  however,  whither  Jerry’s  conductor 
led  the  way,  was  in  its  original  state,  but 
was  unfurnished  with  the  exception  of  the 
room  fronting  on  the  street. 

That  room  boasted  a  brass  bedstead 
immaculately  dressed,  two  chairs,  a  table, 
a  mg,  and  curtains  up>on  the  windows. 
All  was  touched  with  the  mellow  glow 
of  the  setting  sun. 

“Here’s  your  quarters,”  said  Jerry’s 
companion  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 
“Nothing  very  fine,  but  I’ve  used  them 
myself,  and  you’ve  had  lots  that  were  a 
good  deal  worse.  Eh,  Jerry?” 

The  situation  was  fairly  screaming  out 
for  a  remark  on  Jerry’s  part,  but  he  felt 
himself  unequal  to  the  demand.  “Is — is 
this — where — where  I  sleep?  ”  he  stammered 
finally. 

“This  is  where  you  sleep,  when  you  get 
ready.  But  please  don’t  get  ready  right 
away.  Here’s  the  keys.  Go  down-stairs 
first  and  lock  up.  Then  go  out  and  get 
your  supper.  Here:  That’s  a  ticket  for 
twenty  meals  at  Hanley’s — around  the 


"judge,  at  7:05  LAST  NIGHT  I  GOT  THIS  CHAP  OVER  ON  CLYDE  AVENUE.  HERE’S  HIS  RECORD 
AND  HIS  PICTURE.  HE  ONLY  GOT  OUT  OF  THE  COUNTY  YESTERDAY  MORNING.’’ 


comer,  you  know.  You’ll  have  to  get  your 
breakfast  before  you  open  up;  and  be  sure 
and  have  everything  open  before  eight. 
That’s  an  alarm-clock  over  there.  Let’s 
see!  No,  I  guess  that’s  all.  You’re  all 
straight  now,  are  you?  All  right,  then — 
Good  night!’’ 

On  the  bare  boards  of  the  third-floor 


hallway,  of  the  stairs,  of  the  second-floor 
hallway,  of  the  lower  stairs,  of  the  lower 
hallway,  the  clatter  of  his  employer’s  brisk 
steps  came  echoing  up  to  Jerry’s  ear. 
Still  he  stood  there,  the  keys  in  one  hand, 
the  meal  ticket  in  the  other,  staring  at 
them  with  wide  eyes.  His  departing  em¬ 
ployer  must  have  been  well  around  the 
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corner  before  he  made  his  first  move. 
Quite  gingerly  he  stepped  toward  the  bed, 
and  for  a  moment  gaz^  down  at  it  incred¬ 
ulously.  Then,  timidly,  almost  reverently, 
he  p)oked  his  grimy  forefinger  into  the 
yielding  whiteness  of  the  sheet.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  smudge,  at  which  he  frowned  in 
dismay. 

Simultaneously  a  jingle  from  the  keys 
recalled  him  to  his  duty.  He  started 
hastily  for  the  door,  but  on  the  threshold 
turned  to  cast  back  a  long,  rapt  look  that 
took  in  every  detail  of  the  room  which 
henceforth  was  to  be  his. 

“Gee!”  he  muttered,  as  he  turned  away. 
“Hul-ly  Gee!” 

There  were  three  keys  on  the  ring. 
The  small,  flat,  steel  one,  as  Jerry  found, 
was  the  master-key  to  the  doors  of  the 
various  oflSces.  He  locked  them  all,  tried 
them,  unlocked  and  opened  them,  then 
locked  and  tried  them  again.  In  the  wash¬ 
room  he  splashed  luxuriously  in  the  porcelain 
basin  until  his  face  and  arms  were  afoam 
with  sweet-scented  soap>-suds.  Over  his 
well-worn  coat  and  trousers  the  whisk- 
broom  flew  until  his  arms  ached,  and 
although  many  stains  remained,  they  were 
of  a  nature  that  defied  the  best  of  whisk- 
brooms  and  the  most  tireless  of  arms. 

Then  there  was  the  large  iron  key;  and 
Jerry  duly  fitted  that  into  the  lock  of  the 
front  door. 

There  remained  the  medium-sized  brass 
key.  That  one  troubled  him  for  a  time, 
for  the  rear  doors  were  equipped  with  bolts, 
and  he  found  no  place  where  it  could 
be  used.  Finally,  however,  after  twice 
making  the  rounds,  a  thought  occurred  to 
him  that  sent  him  back  to  that  wonderful 
room  uf)-stairs — ^his  own  room.  The  key 
fitted  there.  It  was  Jerry’s  own  key — 
his  ow’n! 

Much  as  he  yearned  to  do  so,  now  that 
he  was  worthily  clean,  Jerry  refrained 
from  entering  that  room.  First,  he  would 
follow  instructions  to  the  letter  by  getting 
his  supper.  Then — then ! — he  would  re¬ 
turn  and  taste  of  the  sweets  that  would  be 
all  the  sweeter  for  the  waiting.  So  he 
closed  the  door  and  locked  it,  and,  having 
tried  it  very  carefully,  he  went  down-stairs. 
At  the  front  door  the  large  iron  key  came 
into  play,  and  the  locking  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  ceremony.  Then  they  jingled 
into  his  pocket — those  three  keys:  the 
large  iron  one,  the  small  flat  steel  one,  and 


the  medium-sized  brdss  one.  And  Jerry, 
whistling  blithely,  sauntered  down  the 
street. 

WTien  he  proudly  preempted  a  deal 
table  in  Hanley’s  Restaurant — “Full  Meals 
35c.” — he  found  three  customers  already 
there.  One,  at  whom  he  barely  glanced, 
was  a  trim,  quietly  dressed  man  who  sat 
at  a  table  across  the  aisle.  The  other  two, 
teamsters  eudently,  were  sitting  so  that  he 
faced  them.  Their  flannel  shirts,  open  at 
the  top,  revealed  their  hairy,  weather¬ 
beaten  chests;  and  they  talked  loudly,  and 
laughed  even  more  loudly,  as  if  they  cared 
not  for  any  man’s  ears  or  how  the  world 
might  wag.  These  tw'o  men  were  after 
Jerry’s  own  heart,  and  deep  down  in  that 
heart  he  called  them  brother.  And  why 
not?  Was  not  he  an  honest  toiler,  too? 

Finally  the  two  big  men  went  out,  with 
a  good-natured  parting  jibe  at  the  cashier, 
in  a  gust  of  laughter,  one  slapping  the 
other  mightily  upon  the  back.  But  the 
trim,  quietly  dressed  man  tarried.  Jerry 
gave  him  no  heed,  for  he  was  busy  with 
pleasant  thoughts  that  had  their  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  two  big  men. 

After  a  bit,  for  no  reason  that  he  could 
have  put  into  words,  he  took  from  his 
pocket  those  three  keys  and  spread  them 
lovingly  upon  the  j>alm  of  his  hand.  With 
the  forefinger  of  the  other  hand  he  told 
them  off — the  large  iron  key  for  the  front 
door,  the  small  flat  steel  key  for  the  oflice 
doors,  the  medium-sized  brass  key  for  the 
door  of  his  own  room.  Then,  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh  that  was  replete  with 
satisfaction,  physical  and  mental,  he  let 
them  jingle  back  into  his  pocket  again  and 
rose  from  the  table.  As  he  passed  out  he 
was  aware  of  a  regret  that  he  did  not  know 
the  cashier  well  enough  to  jibe  at  him, 
and  also  that  he  had  no  companion  whom 
he  could  slap  upon  the  back  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  roars  of  laughter. 

He  quite  failed  to  notice  that  the  trim, 
quietly  dressed  man  went  out  at  his  heels. 

“Hello,  Jerry!” 

The  suave  voice  was  right  at  his  ear, 
and  his  chin  swung  to  his  shoulder  with  a 
startled  jerk.  “Hello!”  he  ejaculated  in¬ 
voluntarily. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  don’t 
remember  me!”  mocked  the  other,  pressing 
closer. 

W’hether  or  not  he  remembered  the 
vaguely  familiar  face,  Jerry  was  not  sure. 


The  Neophyte 
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But  the  swift  sliding  of  the  hand  down  his 
arm  until  it  closed  in  a  deft  grip  on  his 
sleeve  at  the  wrist — yes,  he  remembered 
that,  only  too  well. 

“I  ain’t  done  nothin’!”  he  cried  desper¬ 
ately.  “An’  I  ain’t  a-goin’  t’  do  nothin’! 
Lemme  go!” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  are,  Jerry,”  was  the  smooth 
rejoinder.  “You’re  going  to  do  something, 
old  scout.  You’re  going  to  come  right 
along  with  me!” 

“I  tell  ye  I  ain’t  done  nothin’!”  cried 
Jerry  again,  his  voice  rising  in  frantic 
helplessness.  “Lemme  go!” 

Unconsciously,  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
protest,  he  jerked  his  arm,  as  if  he  would 
pull  it  from  the  other’s  grasp. 

Like  a  flash  the  Central  Office  man’s 
hand  went  to  his  hip  p)ocket.  “Now,  you 
drill!  You  dirty  crook!”  he  rasped.  And 
Jerry  drilled. 

That  the  Professional  Thief  .\ct,  as  a 
bit  of  preventive  legislation,  approaches 
very  nearly  to  the  ideal^e.xcept  in  spots — 
none  knew  better  than  did  Jerry  Mullen. 
But  that  his  case  happened  to  be  one  of 
those  exceptional  spots  was  the  reflection 
that  irked  him  sorely  during  the  early, 
^ent  moments  of  that  short  walk  to  the 
Central  Station.  Presently  a  conciliatory 
question  from  his  captor  broke  in  upon 
his  bitter  ruminations: 

“When’d  you  get  out?” 

“’S  mornin’,”  returned  Jerry  sullenly, 

“Tough  luck!” 

The  sinister  suggestion  behind  the  lightly 
sympathetic  words  stung. 

“Tough  fer  you!”  hotly  retorted  Jerry. 
“You  ain’t  got  nothin’  on  me!  Not  a 
thing.  I  wasn’t  mixin’  in  no  crowd,  an’ 
I  ain’t  even  got  a  toothpick  on  me.  The 
Act  don’t  go — not  this  time,  pal!” 

“Ah!”  There  was  both  understand¬ 
ing  and  chagrin  in  the  detective’s  grunt, 
and  with  a  quick  swing  he  thrust  Jerry 
back  against  the  wall  on  the  deserted  side 
street  along  which  they  were  making  their 
unobtrusive  way,  shaking  a  threatening 
fist  under  his  nose.  “Ye  dumped  ’em, 
did  ye?”  he  gritted. 

“  Dumped  what?  ”  gasped  Jerry  hurriedly. 
“I  ain’t  dumped  nothin’!” 

“Turn  ’em  up  then!”  came  the  swift 
order.  Then,  as  Jerry’s  eyes  widened: 
“Come  on!  Come  through  with  them 
keys!” 

Jerry’s  jaw  dropped.  He  had  thought 


to  make  no  idle  boast  when  he  taunted  his 
captor  with  inability  to  bring  him  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Professional  Thief 
Act.  For  he  had  done  none  of  those  things 
that  the  law  says  shall  not  be  done  by  one 
who  has  sinned  and  been  found  out.  His 
capture  had  not  been  effected  w’here  a 
gathering  of  many  persons  would  make 
pocket-picking  easy,  nor  had  he  been  taken 
with  burglarious  implements  on  his  person. 
Yet  .  .  .  They  jingled  musically  as  he 
handed  them  over — the  large  iron  key  to 
the  front  door,  the  small  flat  steel  key  to 
the  office  doors,  and  the  medium-sized 
brass  key  to — to  the  door  of  his  own  room. 
His  dull  ear  scarcely  caught  his  captor’s 
triumphant  jibe: 

“Huh!  You  didn’t  have  a  thing  on  you, 
did  you?  Not  a  single  thing — only  the 
key  to  your  brownstone  front,  and  the  key 
to  your  bank,  and  the  key  to  your  garage! 
And  you  just  getting  back  from  a  vacation, 
too!  Well,  well!  I  guess  you  better  wire 
the  servants  that  you  won’t  be  home  for 
ninety  days.” 

After  that,  although  Jerry  had  no  idea 
of  resistance,  he  lagged  behind  a  little,  so 
that  the  other  appeared  to  be  dragging 
him  along.  As  the  City  Hall  loomed 
ahead  of  them,  his  chin  came  up  for  a 
moment  from  his  breast. 

“Say!”  he  began  hoarsely.  “You  got 
me  wrong,  I  tell  ye.  I’m  outside  now,  an’ 
I  got  a  job  to-day.  I’m  a-workin’  over 
to — er — over  to ” 

“That’s  right!”  grinned  his  captor  pres¬ 
ently;  for  Jerry  had  floundered  into 
silence.  “It  won’t  do  you  any  good  to 
lie  about  it,  and  anyway  that  stall  was 
old  before  you  was  born.” 

At  the  desk  in  the  cell-room,  when  they 
asked  him  where  he  lived,  the  same  vague 
idea  that  had  choked  off  his  explanation 
on  the  street  now  made  him  shake  his  head 
miserably. 

“Jeremiah  Mullen — twenty-two — United 
States — no  home — professional  thief — De¬ 
tective  Hartz — 7:15  p.m. — take  him  back!” 
rattled  the  desk-sergeant,  and  a  moment 
later  the  iron-grated  door  clanged  behind 
him.  Heavily  he  slumped  down  on  the 
narrow  wooden  bench,  his  cropped  head 
between  his  tightly  clenched  hands. 

Farther  along  the  tier  a  drunken  saflor, 
in  his  changing  moods,  crooned  many 
ballads,  all  to  the  same  tune,  hurled  pro¬ 
fane  defiance  at  the  turnkey,  and  then  wept 
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audibly  until  his  sobs  and  sniffles  merged 
into  sibilant  snores.  Two  women  of  the 
street  at  intervals  threw  off  the  burden  of 
the  long  hours  by  strident  exchanges  of 
ribald  badinage.  So  that  the  turnkey  often 
wound  his  hoarse  call  for  his  charges  to 
“Cut  out  that  racket!” 

Yet  to  Jerry,  hunched  upon  his  bench, 
the  big  cell-room  was  full  of  strange 
silences,  through  which  at  times  a  kindly 
voice  came,  faintly,  from  afar. 

“From  five  till  eight  you’re  night-watch¬ 
man.  .  .  .  That’s  an  alarm-clock  over 

there.  ...  Be  sure  and  have  every¬ 
thing  open  before  eight.” 

So  the  sleepless  night  dragged  on.  At 
long  intervals  Jerry  shifted  his  cramped 
limbs;  but  always  the  cropped  head  dropped 
again  into  his  hands,  and  his  unseeing  eyes 
stared  full  at  the  grayish  white  cement  of 
the  floor.  Once,  long  after  midnight,  he 
stretched  himself  along  the  bench  and, 
closing  his  eyes,  sought  to  sleep.  In  a 
flash,  as  the  hard  board  met  his  shoulder 
blades,  he  saw  a  brass  bedstead,  and  in  the 
snowy  sheet  a  dimple,  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  dimple  a  faint  smudge.  With  a  bitter 
oath  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  shot  out  his 
clenched  fist  in  a  blow  that  brought  a  dull 
clang  from  the  sheet-steel  wall  of  the  cell. 

The  pain  of  it  steadied  him,  and  for  a 
moment  he  stood  there,  sucking  at  the 
blood  that  spurted  from  his  knuckle.  Then 
he  sat  down,  and  again  his  hands  went 
to  his  temples  while  the  unheeded  blood 
trickled  down  to  his  wrist  and  moistened 
the  fringe  of  his  ragged  coat-sleeve. 

Presently  he  kicked  his  heel  upon  the 
floor  in  sudden  decision.  “What  th’  hell!” 
he  gritted.  “I’ll  do  the  ninety!  I  ain’t 
a-goin’  t’  tell  ’em  nothin’;  They’ll  only 
beat  it  to  him,  an’  tell  ’im  I’m  a  crook. 
An’  I  lose  out  anyways.” 

From  out  the  darkness  in  the  comer  of 
the  cell  seemed  to  beam  upon  him  a  familiar 
face — a  face  that  wore  an  approxing  sm.ile 
between  fluffy  white  mutton-chop  whiskers. 
Jerry  nodded  over  that  way  and  all  of  the 
hardness  went  out  of  his  haggard  eyes. 

“That  old  guy  was  an  ace!”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “I  was  on  th’  level — that’s  what 
he  thought.  An’ — an’  he  ain’t  goin’  to 
know  nothin’ — never!” 

Oddly  enough,  shortly  after  he  had  thus 
decided  to  sacrifice  a  full  ninety  days  of 
his  future  for  the  sake  of  preserxdng  intact 
in  the  mind  of  one  man  his  brief  record  for 


respectability,  Jerry  arranged  himself  quite 
comfortably  along  the  hard  bench  and 
w’ent  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  just  before  ten  o’clock, 
when  Jerry  and  his  blue-coated  escort 
formed  one  of  many  such  pairs  that  wound 
their  way  around  the  corridor  from  the 
cell-room  to  the  police  court,  his  air  was 
merely  insolent  and  sullen — so  deeply  was 
he  steeped  in  the  philosophy  of  the  under¬ 
world,  where  even  the  oak  must-  catch  the 
trick  of  bending  before  the  storm. 

To  an  old  hand  like  him  there  was  little 
interest  in.  the  sight  of  the  lawyers  and  the 
loungers,  the  petty  p>oliticians  and  the 
policemen,  who  had  gathered  in  the  court¬ 
room,  some  for  pleasure,  some  for  profit, 
and  some  for  no  reason  at  all.  So  he  sat 
on  the  bench  at  the  back  of  the  little 
prisoners’  pen,  shielded  by  his  less  experi¬ 
enced  fellows.  His  case  was  near  the  top  of 
the  list,  and  since  the  wheels  of  justice  grind 
swiftly  in  the  old  police  court,  he  soon 
slouched  into  the  dock  in  answer  to  his  name. 

“No  home?”  asked  the  docket  clerk. 

Jerry  nonchalantly  shook  his  head;  but 
instantly  a  wicked  gleam  shot  into  his  eyes, 
for  the  detective  who  had  “brought  him 
in,”  had  elbowed  his  way  to  the  witness- 
stand,  where  he  looked  professionally  bored 
while  being  sworn. 

“Judge,”  the  witness  began  in  a  confident 
and  rather  confidential  tone,  “at  7:05  last 
night  I  got  this  chap  over  on  Clyde  Avenue 
— detailed  down  there  on  account  of  a  lot 
of  warehouse  jobs  lately.  Here’s  his  record 
and  his  picture.”  He  p>assed  the  record 
card  and  the  photograph  up  to  his  Honor, 
who  glanced  at  them  perfunctorily  and 
handed  them  back.  “He  only  got  out  of 
the  County  yesterday  morning,”  resumed 
the  witness  a  little  proudly,  “and  he  was  in 
a  restaurant  when  I  recognized  him.  I 
knew  him  right  away  and  I  thought  I’d 
bring  him  in — when  I  saw’  him  monkeying 
with  these  keys.” 

They  jingled  musically  as  he  tossed  them 
upon  the  desk — the  large  iron  key  to  the 
front  door,  the  small  flat  steel  key  to  the 
office  doors,  and  the  medium-siz^  brass 
key  to  the  door  of  Jerry’s  ow’n  room. 

“This  big  one — ”  the  witness  poked  it 
with  his  finger — “that’s  the  kind  they  file 
dow’n  for  old-fashioned  double  tumblers. 
This  one’s  a  master-key,  and  pretty  good 
business  for  any  kind  of  a  slot  lock.  That 
brass  one — well,  that’s  not  much  good  for 
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anything.  I  guess  he  just  picked  that  up 
for  luck.” 

“What  have  you  to  say?”  asked  his 
Honor  formally,  as  the  witness  stepp>ed  down. 

A  writhing  knot  showed  at  the  angle  of 
each  of  Jerry’s  jaw-bones,  and  his  eyes, 
fixed  up)on  the  witness,  were  mere  glinting 
slits.  “Nothin’,”  he  mumbled  after  a  bit. 

His  Honor  showed  a  very  evident  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  reply  and  favored  Jerry  with  a 
curious  stare.  “Oh,  come  now!”  he  urged 
encouragingly.  “Where  did  you  get  these 
keys?” 

“Found  ’em,”  e.xplained  Jerry  curtly. 

This  time  his  Honor’s  stare  went  over 
Jerry’s  head  back  among  the  sjjectators, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  freighted  with  a  puz¬ 
zled  inquiry.  Suddenly  his  face  broke  into 
abroad  smile.  “Very — uh! — very  well!” 
he  jerked,  and 
he  was  struggling 
hard  to  suppress 
an  0[>en  laugh. 

“Er!  You’re  dis¬ 
charged!” 

A  murmur  of 
surprise  ran  along 
the  benches.  Of 
the  lawyers  and 
the  loungers,  the 
petty  politicians 
and  the  police¬ 
men  ,  some 
thought  one 
thing,  and  some 
thought  another.  ^ 

But  as  for  Jerry 
—Jerry  thought 
exactly  nothing 
at  all.  And  his 
face  fully  ex¬ 
pressed  all  his 
thoughts. 

.  A  policeman 
thrust  the  three 

keys  into  his 

hand,  and  then,  ^ 

seeing  that  he 
was  appjarently 
disinclined  to 
move,  accelerated 

his  progress  from  the  dock  by  an  energetic 
shove.  Jerry,  porforce,  took  a  few  stum¬ 
bling  steps  toward  the  door,  and  then 

halted  again — with  a  great  gulp  of  amaze¬ 
ment.  For  in  the  last  row  of  seats  one  of 
the  sp)ectators  had  risen  and  was  sidling 


his  way  laboriously  toward  the  aisle — a 
rather  pursy,  middle-aged  gentleman,  twink¬ 
ling  as  to  his  keen  blue  eyes  and  immacu¬ 
lately  w'hite  as  to  his  fluffy  mutton-chop 
whiskers.  * 

Straightway  a  wild  desire  to  flee  gripped 
Jerry.  In  rapid  succession  he  reject^  as 
places  of  refuge  the  chairs  of  the  spectators 
and  the  prisoners’  pen,  and  finally  com¬ 
promised  by  marching  rather  rigidly  to  the 
door,  his  eyes  anywhere  but  upon  the  man 
who  awaited  him  there.  However,  as  he 
headed  desp)erately  down  the  corridor  with 
averted  face,  he  was  keenly  conscious  that 
something  white  and  fluffy  was  bobbing 
along  at  his  right  shoulder. 

“You  see,  Jerry,”  began  a  far-away 
voice  inconsequentially,  “I  went  around 
to  Hanley’s  restaurant,  and  I  heard  about 
it  there.  It  was 
outrageous!  1 1 
was  the  most  for- 
M  tunate  thing  in 
the  world  that 
the  magistrate  is 
my  very  good 
friend.  Most 
outrageous  thing 
I  ever  heard  of! 
Did  they  abuse 
you,  Jerry?  If 
they  did.  I’ll — 
I’ll —  How  did 

you  come  to  get 
that  hand  hurt? 
Eh?” 

Jerry  involun- 
tarily  raised  his 
hand  and  inspect¬ 
ed  the  injured 
knuckle  in  some 
surprise,  and  then 
began  rubbing  it 
U  against  his  trous¬ 
er  leg  to  remove 
^  the  crusted  blood. 

“’Tain’t — ’tain’t 
^  nothin’!”  he 

blurted  finally, 
pis  “I  —  I  punch^ 
‘  it  agin  th’  wall 
— in  th’  cell — last  night.” 

For  a  bit  there  was  silence  again,  and 
then  Jerry  felt  a  sympathetic  hand  stealing 
to  his  shoulder.  “Um-m! — Yes! — I  see!” 
said  Mr.  Brunt,  of  Brunt  &  Co.,  very 
softly. 
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USY  was  ready  to  go  out  with 
^  her  mother.  She  was  in  her 
)3  prettiest  clothes;  yet  she  stood 
'  '  before  the  mirror  and  wished  that 

she  was  different.  She  wished  her  brown  hair 
was  light  golden  like  her  little  sister  Gene- 
viev’e’s,  or  else  black  as  coal,  in  a  long  skinny 
plait  to  the  waist,  like  Netty  Faulkner’s — 
anjlhing  but  just  brown  and  short.  She 
hated  the  splash  of  6ne  freckles  over  her 
nose.  She  did  not  like  being  so  solid,  either. 
She  wished  people  called  her  “a  little  fairy,” 
as  they  did  Genevieve. 

Her  mutinous,  ten-year-old.  Leghorn- 
hatted  reflection  looked  back  at  her.  Oh, 
it  was  horrid  to  be  just  “a  healthy  little 
girl  with  a  good  appetite  and  a  nice  face.” 
She  had  often  heard  her  parents  speak  of  her 
that  way.  How  could  one  ever  be  a  heroine 
if  one  had  to  shoulder  such  a  description 
through  life?  The  heroines  of  the  stories 
she  read,  as  well  as  those  in  the  little  stories 
that  she  wrote  secretly  herself,  were  all 
beautiful  and  mysterious,  and  so  indifferent 
to  food  it  was  really  a  wonder  they  lived. 
A  rebellious  sigh  escaped  her.  She  made  a 
“snoot”  at  her  reflection  and  went  down  to 
join  her  mother. 


Their  destination  was  a  Broadway  shoe- 
shop  where  Susy  was  to  be  fitted  with  a 
pair  of  storm  rubbers.  She  enjoyed  the 
walk  through  the  October  streets,  but  was 
not  a  smikh  interested  in  the  errand,  for 
she  hated  all  the  things  of  life  that  were  only 
sensible  and  useful  without  being  pretty. 

All  the  time  the  man  was  buttoning  up  the 
cumbersome  things,  Susy  was  wishing  they 
were  pink  satin  party  slippers  with  a  little 
rosette  of  chiffon  on  the  instep.  She  was 
yawning,  her  head  lolling  back,  when  a  greet¬ 
ing,  sung  out  over  the  back  of  one  of  the 
chairs  on  the  row  behind,  brought  her  up 
sharply  to  a  stiff,  sitting  posture: 

“Hello,  Floribel!” 

Susy  looked  cautiously  around,  and  was 
uncomfortably  aware  that  her  mother  did  the 
same.  A  girl  of  about  her  own  age  was 
kneeling  on  the  chair,  smiling. 

“What  kind  of  shoes  are  you  getting, 
Floribel?”  the  little  girl  asked. 

“Rubbers.”  Susy  felt  forced  to  admit  it. 
She  kept  her  flushed  face  averted  from  her  I 
mother’s,  whose  amazement  she  could  feel  ‘ 
right  through  her. 

“  Mine  are  patent-leather  shoes  with  fancy 
tip)s,”  the  little  girl  said,  wrinkling  her  nose 
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triumphantly;  but  she  disappeared  abruptly,  Floribel  as  a  middle  name,”  she  explained, 
flounced  back  to  attention  by  an  elder.  “All  the  girls  have  them  except  me,  so  I 

Susy  tried  to  leave  the  shop  later  without  picked  out  a  pretty  one  for  myself.” 
attracting  her  friend’s  notice — she  stepjjed  As  they  went  westward  through  Washing- 
as  if  w’alking  on  egg-shells;  but  in  vain.  ton  Square  they  approached  a  boy  in  a 
“Good-by,  Floribel!”  came  after  her  in  a  middy  suit.  He  was  nibbling  at  a  small 
ringing  treble.  chocolate  elephant  that  he  held  up  by  its  tail 

Miserable,  looking  a  sneak,  and  swallow-  of  twine,  and  he  stopped  munching  to  beam 
ing  hard,  she  gave  a  sickly  nod  over  her  and  nod  at  Susy,  who  at  sight  of  him  had 
shoulder.  given  a  guilty  lurch.  She  replied  by  a 

“When  did  you  become  Floribel?”  w’ere  wabbly  smile  and  walked  very  fast,  e\i- 
Mrs.  Gilvarry’s  first  words  as  the  door  was  dently  anxious  to  get  away  from  him.  Her 
closed  after  them.  As  Susy  remained  silent  mother  asked  her  who  he  was,  and  Susy 
her  mother  shook  her  arm  gently  and  brought  said  he  was  the  brother  of  a  new  girl  who 
her  to  a  standstill.  “Why  id  that  little  had  just  come  to  school.  The  reply  was 
girl  call  you  by  a  name  that  is  not  yours?  ”  scarcely  spoken  when  she  heard  the  boy’s 
“I  told  her  to.”  lumping  steps  beside  her.  He  thrust  a 

“But  why,  dear?”  pasteboard  confectionery  box  into  her  hand. 

“I  like  it.”  “Have  an  elephant.  Ruby?”  he  asked, 

“But  don’t  you  like  your  own  name?”  his  smiling  mouth  dark-ringed  by  the  choco- 
“No.  I  hate  it!”  late.  “Walnut  cream  inside — dandy!”  and 

They  continued  down  Broadway.  “I’m  he  swimg  off,  whistling, 
sorry,”  Mrs.  Gilvarry  said  in  a  hurt  voice,  Mrs.  Gilvarry  lost  her  temper  a  little, 
“for  Susan,  as  you  know,  is  my  name.  I  She  took  the  box  from  Susy  and  laid  it  on 
gave  it  to  you  as  a  compliment.”  one  of  the  park  benches.  “  I  don’t  like  you 

Susy’s  hand  clutched  the  one  she  held,  and  to  eat  these  mucky  things.  But  I  like  less 
she  became  quickly  repentant.  “  I  only  took  hearing  girls  and  boys  call  you  by  names  that 
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do  not  belong  to  you.  Rtiby!  You  told  this 
boy  your  name  was  Ruby?”  she  demanded. 

“My  middle  name,”  Susy  said,  frightened. 

“But  an  hour  ago  I  heard  you  answer  to 
Floribel.” 

“I  got  tired  of  Floribel,  and  only  last 
week  I  thought  of  Ruby,”  Susy  e.\plained 
unhappily.  It  was  hard  not  to  be  able  to 
treat  herself  to  a  name  she  liked. 

Mrs.  Gilvarry  looked  at  her,  quietly 
distracted.  “Certainly  you  are  queer.  So 
unlike  Gene\-ieve!  ” — Susy  trudged  along,  her 
face  one  miserable  pout — “But  I’m  curious 
about  you.  WTiy  id  you  select  the  name 
Floribel?” 

“It  sounds  like  flowers,”  Susy  said,  her 
lip  stiff  and  quivering. 

“  Well,  p)erhaps.  But  Ruby? — that  ridicu¬ 
lous  name!  You  really  like  that,  too?” 

Susy  nodded.  “It  sparkles  and  burns,” 
she  said  wistfully,  in  defense. 

Her  mother  laughed  helplessly.  “I  see. 
But  really,  dear,  you  must  stop  naming 
yourself  in  this  foolish  way.  If  you  keep  on 
I’ll  give  you  a  real  middle  name — two  of 
them — Eliza- Ann,  after  your  aunt.” 

Susy  had  been  thinking  of  appropriating 
“Eulalie”  to  her  use — it  had  be  longed  to 
a  lovely  princess  in  a  “Chatterbox”  story 
who  had  lived  in  a  haunted  house  and  had 
heart  trouble — but  this  awful  threat  made 
her  realize  that  she  must  discontinue  her 
excursions  in  nomenclature;  and  the  check 
upon  her  inventive  powers  left  her  with  a 
cold  feeling  of  depression. 

When  they  reached  home  a  cousin  from 
out  of  town  was  awaiting  them — a  big, 
brown,  gay,  laughing  man.  Susy  secretly 
adored  him,  but  he  had  never  in\ited  an 
expression  of  her  love  strenuously  enough  to 
satisfy  her  pride.  During  his  other  visits 
she  had  often  suspiected  that  Genevieve  was 
his  favorite.  And  on  this  afternoon  when 
everything  had  gone  wTong,  when  she  felt 
she  had  nothing — not  even  a  middle  name — 
she  became  sure  of  it. 

“Hello,  Susy,”  he  said,  and  gave  her  a 
kissless  kiss,  mostly  on  her  chin.  After  this 
casual  greeting  he  ignored  her,  while  he 
seemed  more  than  ever  to  be  fascinated  by 
Gene^eve. 

This  continued  all  the  next  day,  which 
was  Sunday.  Every  one  was  at  home.  The 
cousin  held  Genexieve  on  his  knees  con¬ 
stantly;  said  she  was  a  “mcx)n-flower,”  a 
“jewel,”  a  “pink-and- white  fairy.”  He  let 
her  pick  his  pocket  and  put  things  down  his 


back.  He  even  pretended  to  be  dead,  and 
let  her  bury  him  under  the  rug. 

It  is  true  that  now  and  then  he  spoke 
kindly  to  Susy — as  if  he  felt  he'd  ought  to.  It 
is  true  that  now  and  then  Genexieve  tried 
urgently  and  generously  to  include  her  in 
the  games.  But  Susy  could  not  rouse  herself 
to  receix’e  these  crumbs  in  a  thankful  spirit. 

Nobcxiy  noticed  when,  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  she  slid  from  the  chair  where  she  had 
been  sitting  with  heaxily  dangling  legs,  and 
left  the  room.  No  one  saw  her  trudge  up 
through  the  Sunday  silence  of  the  house  to 
the  attic.  No  one  saw  her  sit  down  on  the 
narrow,  dusty  stairs  and  lay  her  heavy  head 
against  the  wall.  No  one  cared.  Oh,  the 
suffering  of  the  hour  that  followed!  Gene- 
xiex-e  was  made  for  love.  Susy  fully  ad¬ 
mitted  that.  Indeed,  there  was  not  an 
admirer  among  Genexiexe’s  many  xvho 
adored  her  daintiness  and  blondness  more 
than  did  her  own  miserable  sister,  xvhose 
name  was  only  Susan,  who  had  freckles  and 
fat  legs,  and  who  on  this  day  of  poignant 
self-revelation  was  sitting,  alone,  on  the  cold 
attic  stairs,  xvishing  that  she  were  dead  and 
that  all  the  family  were  weeping  abox  e  her 
coflSn,  saying  how  sorry  they  were  they 
hadn’t  been  kinder  to  her  when  they  had  her. 
She  summed  up  the  emptiness  of  her  life 
under  three  headings:  She  was  not  pretty. 
Nothing  interesting  happened  to  her.  No 
one  noticed  her. 

A  faint,  rustling  sound  made  her  lift  her 
melancholy  lids.  Her  mother  stood  before 
her,  anxiety  and  excitement  in  her  face. 
“Susy,  didn’t  you  hear  me  calling?  What 
are  you  doing  up  here?  Every  one  has  been 
wondering  what  has  become  of  you.” 

The  last  words  brought  life  into  Susy’s 
heaxy  face.  At  least  she  had  made  them 
ask  about  her. 

“  Cousin  Hal  thinks  you  are  looking  pale, 
dear.  He  says  you  seem  to  have  something 
on  your  mind.” 

At  this  Susy  sat  up  straight  and  alert. 
Her  stagnant,  sad  brain  began  to  buzz.  The 
supposition  that  she  had  a  secret  sorrow 
exidently  made  her  important,  conspicuous. 

WTiile  her  mother  drew  her  tenderly  from 
the  gloomy  hiding-place  to  her  own  room, 
the  phrase  ^‘something  on  your  mind"  lilted 
inxitingly  in  Susy’s  brain.  She  was  placed 
in  a  litUe  chair  and  Mrs.  GUx-arry  knelt 
before  her.  “Tell  mother,”  she  coaxed. 

Susy  looked  fairly  rapacious,  but  all  she 
could  whisper  xx-as:  “V^^at?” 
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“Tell  mother  what 
is  troubling  you.  I 
thought  you  acted 
strangely  all  day, 
and  now  Cousin  Hal 
has  made  me  sure 
of  it.” 

Susy’s  blood  warm¬ 
ed  pleasantly.  They 
had  all  been  talking 
of  her,  wondering 
about  her;  and]  all 
because  they  thought 
she  had  something  on 
her  mind.  She  saw 
clearly  that  in  order 
to  hold  this  atten¬ 
tion  and  continue  in 
the  limelight,  it  be¬ 
hooved  her  to  acquire 
some  hidden  canker 
of  woe  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

“Won’t  you  tell 
me?”  her  mother 
insisted. 

Susy  still'  stared 
helplessly  before  her. 

“You  seem  fright¬ 
ened,”  said  Mrs.  Gil- 
varry,  as  she  tenderly 
retied  the  big  but¬ 
terfly  bow  over  Su¬ 
sy’s  left  ear. 

Frightened — that 
was  it!  The  word 
gave  Susy’s  imagina¬ 
tion  the  impetus  re¬ 
quired  for  the  start, 
after  which  she  would 
roll  easily,  like  a 
stone  going  down 
hill.  For  another 
moment  she  remain¬ 
ed  profoundly  still. 
When  she  spoke,  her 
voice  was  small  and 
far-away.  “  I  didn’t 
know  that  every  one 
could  see  it.” 

“See  — what  ?’’ 
Mrs.  Gilvarry  de¬ 
manded  in  alarm. 

“What  the  gipsy 
told  me,”  said  Susy 
in  a  burst  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  hav’ing  no  idea 


WISHING  THAT  SHE  WERE  DEAD  AND  THAT  THE  FAMILY  WERE  WEEP¬ 
ING  ABOVE  HER  COFFIN. 
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what  was  to  follow,  but  trusting  to  luck. 

“A  gip)sy?  Why,  you’ve  never  seen  one, 
dear.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Susy,  with  a  faint,  sad, 
fatalistic  smile,  grateful  for  this  small  dis¬ 
cussion  which  gave  her  a  chance  to  think  up. 
“Gipsies  live  in  cities  sometimes.” 

“And  you’ve  been  talking  to  one  and 
she’s  frightened  you?  Tell  me  just  w’hat 
you  mean,  dear.” 

One  would  scarcely  have  known  Susy’s 
face  at  this  moment  for  the  same  that  had 
been  pressed  to  the  attic  wall.  It  shone. 
She  settled  herself  comfortably  in  the  little 
rocking-chair  while  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
persuaded  to  tell  all.  And  oh,  it  was  so 
easy,  now!  Her  thoughts  came  faster  than 
she  could  talk. 

She  said  that  every  day  for  several  weeks 
on  her  way  to  school  with  her  companions 
she  had  passed  a  strange-looking  woman  all 
in  black,  with  big,  gold  hoops  in  her  ears, 
and  with  big,  inky,  solemn  eyes  that  had 
looked  through  her. 

At  last  a  day  had  come  when,  meeting 
the  gro.up,  she  had  beckoned  to  Susy — to 
Susy  only. 

“My  child,  may  I  speak  to  you  alone?” 
the  gipsy  had  said. 

Mrs.  GUvarry  gave  Susy  a  little  shake,  at 
this.  “You  didn’t  leave  the  others  and 
sp>eak  to  this  impertinent  stranger,  surely?” 
she  asked,  a  healthy  anger  in  her  face. 

Susy  swallowed,  and  went  on  with  a  fresh 
spurt.  Yes,  she  had  stopped,  for  she  had 
felt  powerless  to  resist  the  d^k,  sad  eyes  that 
gaz^  at  her.  “It  was  then  that  she  told 
me  she  was  a  gipey,”  Susy  resumed.  “She 
said  that  since  the  very  first  time  she  saw 
me  she  had  singled  me  out  from  the  other 
giris.” 

“But  why?  Why  should  she  single  you 
out?”  Mrs.  Gil\any  asked  blankly. 

Susy  was  now  radiant.  “She  said  it  w’as 
because  I  was  so  different.  She  said  there 
was  something  so  strange  and  sad  about  me 
it  was  like  a  terrible  shadow  following  me, 
and  that  unless  I  was  very  careful  I  was 
fated  to  meet  some  awful  doom.” 

Then  Susy  sat  back,  like  one  who,  having 
thrown  a  bomb,  becomes  .a  comfortable 
spectator  of  the  results. 

As  the  peroration  had  risen  to  its  close, 
Mrs.  Gilvarry  had  begun  to  frown  in  a 
puzzled  way.  She  imaged  the  picture  de¬ 
scribed  by  Susy;  but  in  no  way  ^d  the  real 
Susy  fit  into  it.  That  a  stocky,  curly-haired. 


freckled,  ruddy-mouthed  little  girl  who  was 
given  to  eating  at  all  hours,  to  running, 
jumping,  skipping,  and  helping,  should  have 
awakened  a  presentiment  of  tragedy  in 
any  one,  was  inconceivable. 

Susy  Gilvarry  had  overshot  her  mark. 
Like  Caesar,  she  had  been  too  ambitious. 
Her  mother  gazed  at  her  with  steady,  pa¬ 
tient  disbelief  and  disappxiintment. 

“Susy — look  at  me.”  The  attempt  was 
made,  but  the  eyes  of  the  “doomed”  one 
wabbled,  and  she  began  to  twist  her  legs. 
“Look  straight  at  me.”  There  was  a  pwiuse 
during  which  the  clock’s  ticking  seemed  to 
Susy  to  fill  the  room.  “You’ve  told  a  lie.” 
Her  mother  ^rang  up  and,  taking  her  by 
the  shoulders,  made  her  rise  too.  “You 
never  met  this  gip)sy  at  all — did  you?” 

“No,”  said  Susy  faintly  and  flatly. 

“You  worried  me  into  thinking  you  had 
some  real  grief — and  then  made  this  all  up) — 
didn’t  you?  ” 

This  was  unfair.  But  Susy  was  too  proud 
to  confess  that  she  had  a  genuine  depression 
bom  of  a  sense  of  her  p)ersonal  defects. 
Silence  was  a  good  half-way  house  under 
the  circumstances,  and  she  crept  into  it. 

“Oh,  Susy!  That  I  should  have  to  say 
this  to  my  own  child!  I  can  not  believe 
anything  you  say.”  Mrs.  Gilvarry  sat  down 
and  drew  the  child  between  her  knees. 
“You  always  talk  of  things  that  are  not. 
Why  don’t  you  talk  of  things  as  they  actually 
are — true  things?  But  no — you  tell  ridicu¬ 
lous  falsehoods  about  things  as  they  are  not, 
and  couldn’t  be.” 

She  p>aused,  struck  by  the  obsessed  stare 
of  Susy’s  eyes,  the  light  that  had  come 
suddenly  to  her  face.  Instead  of  showing 
r^et  or  fear  at  being  brought  to  task,  she 
looked  as  entertained  as  a  child  watching 
a  play.  “Don’t  you  hear  what  I  am  saying, 
Susy?  ” 

“Yes,  mother,”  said  Susy  absently. 

Mrs.  Gilvarry  let  her  go,  too  disheartened 
to  admonish  further.  She  saw  Susy  drift  to 
the  window  and  stand  looking  out,  as  if 
entranced,  at  the  empty  street.  Her  lip)s 
were  moving  silently,  as  if  she  were  praying. 

“The  things  that  are  not,”  came  from 
her  in  a  vague,  melancholy  sing-song.  “The 
things  that  are  not,  and  the  tl^gs  that  be!" 

“How  queer  you  are!”  Mrs.  Gilvarry  e.\- 
claimed,  taking  her  by  the  hand.  “Now 
come  back  to  Cousin  Hal  and  Genevieve, 
and  act  sensibly.  If  you  sit  about  sulking 
again  you’ll  be  sent  to  bed.” 


The  Things  That  Are  Not 
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And  all  the  time  these  things  were  hap¬ 
pening  Susy  did  actually  have  a  guilty 
secret.  But  so  guilty  was  it,  and  siuh  a 
secret,  that  no  combination  of  circumstances 
could  have  made  her  willingly  disclose  a 
fraction  of  it.  It  was  this:  Not  one  of 
her  school  companions  knew  that  she  tvos 
Irish. 

She  had  outlined  the  situation  in  which 
she  found  herself,  in  this  fashion;  She  knew 
that  her  father  had  been  a  professor  in 
Dublin,  where  he  had  prepared  young  men 
for  Trinity  College;  that  when  he  had  been 
offered  a  position  in  one  of  the  big  American 
colleges  he  had  come  to  a  New  England 
town  when  Susy  was  three  and  her  sister 
Genevieve  but  a  babe  in  arms.  Ergo, 
although  they  did  not  remember  it,  both  ^e 
and  her  little  sister  had  been  bom  in  the 
Irish  capital. 

During  Susy’s  babyish  years  this  fact  had 
had  no  significance.  It  was  only  in  her 
eighth  year,  after  her  parents  had  come  to 
live  in  New  York — her  father  becoming 
attached  to  a  college  there — that  it  had  be¬ 
come  a  gxiilty  secret. 

She  had  come  gradually  to  realize  that  a 
large  class  of  the  Irish  in  America  were  of 
the  sort  who  found  their  proper  niche  in  the 
kitchens  of  her  mother’s  American  friends; 
that  jokes  about  the  Irish  temperament,  wit, 
mistakes,  and  faults,  and  stories  about  the 
omnipresent  “Mike  and  Pat,”  abounded  in 
the  comic  papers;  that  while  some  of  her 
little  friends  were  bom  in  America,  of  Irish 
parents,  there  was  not  one — no,  not  a  single 
one! — who  was,  like  herself,  a  real  daughter- 
of  Erin.  These  observations  led  her  to 
reason  that  big  people,  like  fathers  and 
mothers,  could  be  bom  anywhere,  but  that 
little  children  should  be  American,  though 
allowances  were  made  for  those  of  foreign 
descent;  that  while  most  countries  other  than 
America  were  tolerated,  Ireland  was  tabooed; 
therefore,  that  a  child  who  really  “hailed” 
from  Ireland  was  marked  for  scorn. 

Susy  made  up  her  mind  that  rather  than 
be  laughed  at  because  she  had  been  bom 
in  Ireland,  she  would  die.  So,  no  one  must 
ever  know.  She  even  counseled  little,  blonde 
Genevieve,  her  faithful  follower,  to  remain 
silent  as  the  grave  on  this  most  unfortunate 
subject.  To  her  companions,  therefore, 
whenever  nationality  was  touched  upon,  as 
it  was  constantly,  Susy  Gilv’arry  had  pro¬ 
claimed  herself  of  Irish  descent. 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  came.  One  fine 


morning  the  geography  teacher,  in  order  to 
whip  up  interest,  introduced  a  diversion  in 
the  lesson.  She  stood  before  a  map  of  the 
world  and  a  smaller  one  of  the  United  States, 
and  spoke  these  words: 

“To-day,  children,  I  am  going  to  make 
each  one  of  you  see  on  the  map  the  very 
spx)t  where  each  was  bom.  You  will  rise  in 
turn,  name  the  country  and  the  town  or 
village,  and  then  come  down  and  find  it  for 
me  on  the  map.  We  will  begin  with  Har¬ 
riet,  at  the  head,  and  go  all  along  the  lines. 
Now  then,  Harriet,  rise.  In  what  country 
were  you  bom?” 

If  Doom  in  black  draperies  had  actually 
entered  the  room  and  pointed  a  bony  finger 
at  Susy  Gilvarry,  terror  more  dire  could  not 
have  seized  her.  A  sickly,  icy  sweat  came 
out  all  over  her.  Her  mind  was  like  a  row¬ 
boat  whirling,  unmanageable,  in  a  current. 
She  was  midway  in  the  class;  and  as  she 
waited,  oozing  terror,  she  listened  to  the 
first  half-dozen.  Oh,  if  there  might  be 
another  like  herself  from  whom  the  secret 
of  Irish  birth  would  be  wrested! 

One  Celt — just  one! 

What  country?  The  United  States  came 
time  after  time;  France  once,  Canada  twice, 
Cuba  once;  then  more  states  of  the  Union. 
No  one  seemed  ever  to  have  heard  of  Ireland! 
Susy  noticed  how  gladly  and  glibly  they  all 
answered.  But  when  her  turn  came — What 
country?  .  .  .  Ireland — she  could  fancy 
the  sensation!  She  felt  in  advance  the 
humiliation  of  being  unmasked  before  them 
— she  who  had  talked  so  v'olubly  of  “  descent  ” 
— if  she  confessed. 

Ah,  there  lay  a  possible  escape!  Need 
the  awful  fact  be  stated?  She  groped  for  a 
way  out.  But  she  was  so  nervous  she  could 
not  think  up  anything  really  finished.  She 
might  have  given  the  New  England  college 
town  as  a  birthplace,  but  in  her  confusion 
she  did  not  think  of  it.  Besides,  there  was 
grace  enough  in  her  to  shrink  from  such  a 
hard,  cold  fraud. 

She  inclined  to  a  middle  course — a  half 
lie  that  would  sustain  her  and  yet  not  make 
her  an  utter  Judas  to  the  little,  green  island 
so  beloved  by  her  parents. 

The  ordeal  was  only  tw’o  pupils  from  her, 
and  still  she  had  thought  of  nothing  to  say. 
In  fact,  she  heard  her  name  actually  call^ 
before  the  saving  inspiration  burst  upwn  her. 
She  trembled  as  she  stood  up. 

“Now,  Susy,  in  what  country  were  you 
bom?”  the  teacher  asked. 
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“I  wasn’t  bom  in  any  country,”  said 
Susy,  and  a  ner\'ous  spasm  in  her  throat 
made  a  loud  gulping  sound  in  the  still  room. 

“What  do  you  mean?  You  must  have 
been  b©ra  in  some  country.” 

Susy  could  feel  the  astonishment  and 
breathless  attention  of  the  class;  the  twenty- 
six  girls  seemed  to  have  one  big  Eye,  and  it 
was  fastened  on  her.  This  made  her  put 
fear  from  her;  and  a  latent  histrionic  ability — 
which  was  r^ly  her  Irish  heritage,  had  she 
but  known  it — nerv’ed  her  to  soar  to  un¬ 
dreamed-of  heights. 

“  No,  Miss  Thurlow,  I  wasn’t  bom  in  any 
country,”  said  Susy,  “because  I  was  bom 
on  the  Wgh  seas.” 

She  heard  a  ripple  go  over  the  class. 
The  teacher’s  interest  b^ame  enthusiastic. 
“WTiat?”  she  said,  with  a  surprised  smile. 
“Upon  the  high  seas?  Is  it  possible?” 

Success  warmed  Susy’s  body,  which  had 
been  so  cold.  And  how  easy  it  had  beai! 
Just  a  few  words — and  besides  saxing  herself 
she  had  become  a  heroine.  She  was  about 
to  sit  down,  suffused  in  a  triumphant  glow; 
but  the  teacher’s  next  words  made  her 
waver  and  then  grow  rigid. 

“But  nevertheless,  Susy,  you  do  belong  to 
a  coimtry.  Now  listen,  children,  for  this 
is  most  interesting.  Here  is  Susy  Gilvarrj', 
bom  on  the  high  seas,  who  thinks  she  has 
no  country.  I  am  going  to  show  you  how 
and  why  she  is  mistaken.  We  are  now 
going  to  discover  to  exactly  what  country 
Susy  Gilvarry  belongs,  although  she  was 
bom  on  the  vast  ocean.” 

To  Susy  these  words  seemed  to  tell  of 
nothing  less  than  a  clairvoyant  power  that 
would  enable  the  teacher  to  look  into  her  and 
see  the  word  Ireland  in  her  mind  in  big, 
green  capitals.  She  stood  like  a  block,  her 
face  gray. 

“Now  then,  Susy,”  said  the  smiling  in¬ 
quisitor,  “under  what  flag  did  the  ship 
sail?  .  .  .  You  see,  children? — the  ship's 
flag  makes  that  ship  belong  to  that  country. 
WTiat  fl^,  Susy?” 

“It  didn’t  have  any  flag,”  was  all  Susy 
could  think  of  to  say. 

“But  it  must  have  had  one,  my  dear. 
Every  ship  that  sails  carries  the  flag  of  its 
country.” 

Had  Susy  known  that  all  things  Irish  were 
included  in  what  was  English — flags  as  well 
as  politics — she  might  still  have  won.  But 
before  her  tortured,  inward  sight  a  bright 
green  square  mth  an  orange  harp  upon  it 


waved  mockingly.  The  strain  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  ended  in  a  storm  of  nei^ous 
tears  had  not  a  chance  for  salvation  suddenly 
app>eared  to  her  active  mind. 

“You  must  have  heard  your  parents  say 
from  where  they  sailed;  and  that  is  the 
country  to  which  you  belong.  Every  ship 
has  its  country,” 

“  No,  ma’am,”  said  Susy,  feeling  suddenly 
weak  from  relief;  “this  one  hadn’t,  because 
it  was  a  pirate  ship.” 

This  produced  a  dramatic  sensation  in 
the  class.  One  girl  called  out  “Oo!”raj>- 
turously.  Susy  would  again  have  felt  her¬ 
self  a  huge  success  except  for  Teacher. 
Teacher  was  acting  queerly.  She  had  grown 
quiet.  She  had  stopp)ed  smiling.  She  put 
her  finger  to  the  side  of  her  lip  in  a  thought¬ 
ful,  sarcastic  way  she  had  when  things  dis¬ 
gusted  her. 

“A  pirate  ship?”  Miss  Thurlow  said 
musingly.  “I  suppose  your  parents  had 
been  on  a  frigate  and  the  pirates  scuttled  it 
with  cutlasses,  and  took  them  both  pris¬ 
oners?  ” 

Susy  had  nothing  to  say  to  this. 

“And  were  you  by  .any  chance — a  little 
later  in  your  career — a  castaway  upwn  a 
desert  island?  ”  Miss  Thurlow'  continu^,  her 
brows  lifted. 

Still  Susy  said  nothing. 

“That  will  do,”  said  Miss  Thurlow.  “I 
wish  to  speak  to  you — alcme — after  the 
lesson.” 

Recess  followed.  The  others  filed  out. 

“That  ridiculous  story  was  a  lie,  Susy. 
Why  did  you  tell  it?”  Miss  Thurlow  ask^ 
sadly. 

“I  don’t  like  where  I  was  bom.  It’s  a 
secret,”  Susy  faltered  in  a  quiver  of  anguish. 
“I  don’t  want  any  one  ever  to  know!” 

“You  can  tell  me  —  confidentially.” 
Teacher’s  eyes  were  dove-like  gray  ones  that 
called  for  faith. 

“Ireland — Dublin,”  Susy  said,  and  wept 
aloud. 

“But  why  should  you  deny  that?”  Miss 
Thurlow  asked,  amazed. 

“Because  little  children  can  only  be  Irish 
descent,  or  fun  is  made  of  them!” 

“And  to  avoid  the  criticism  of  ignorant 
little  girls  you  told  this  falsehood!  Why  not 
help  your  companions  to  a  more  intelligent 
opinion  of  Ireland  by  saying:  ‘Here  I  am, 
a  nice  little  girl,  a  tmthful  one,  a  clever  one, 
and  I  was  bom  there.’  Your  lie  might  amuse 
me  by  its  absurdity,  Susy,  if  it  did  not  make 


It  told  about  the  pirate  ship, 
asking  that  nothing  be  said 
of  her  talk  with  Susy,  which 
had  been  a  confidence.  But 
she  dwelt  on  the  child’s 
constant  exaggerations  and 
of  the  ease  with  which  she 
could  coin  a  lie. 


me  sad,  for  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  hard 
for  you  ever  to  tell  the  exact  truth.  I  must 
find  a  way  to  correct  you.  You  may  go.” 

The  next  morning  in  the  first  mail  Mrs. 
Gilvarry  received  a  letter  from  the  teacher. 


“In  fact,  dear  Mrs.  Gilvarr>’,” 
Miss  Thurlow concluded,  “I  fear 
I  must  tell  you  that  Susy  really 
seems  to  enjoy  manufacturing  an 
untruthful  statement,  and  will 
fit  its  comers  and  embroider  its 
edges  amazingly  ‘while  you  wait.’  Either  she  will 
one  day  write  fiction,  or  she  is  one  of  those  natural 
liars  to  whom  truth  is  unattractive.” 

The  letter  troubled  Mrs.  Gilvarry  deeply. 
The  charge,  added  to  her  own  recent  dis- 


"SHE  SAID  THERE  WAS  SOME¬ 
TH  ING  STRANGE  AND  SAD 

about  me  and  that  unless 

I  WAS  VERY  CAREFUL  I  WAS 
FATED  TO  MEET  SOME  AWFUL 
DOOM.” 
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coveries  about  Susy’s  deliberate  fabrications, 
became  a  serious  thing.  She  went  to  the 
children’s  playroom  and  sat  down  to  think. 
As  she  rodi^  there,  her  hand  like  a  cup 
holding  her  chin,  she  was  unconsciously 
gazing  at  Susy’s  tiny  desk  and  chair,  where 
she  studied  her  lessons  and  where  she  would 
also  sit  with  curved  back  an.d  head  bent 
almost  to  her  arm,  scribbling  feverishly  for 
hours  at  a  time. 

Pensively  Mrs.  Gilvarry  crossed  to  the 
desk  and  lifted  the  ink-splotched  and  knife- 
nicked  cover.  She  saw  heaps  of  papers 
covered  with  spelling  and  grammar  lessons, 
all  in  Susy’s  round,  heavily  shaded  writing. 
There  was  also  a  much-handled  copy-book 
in  a  leather  cover.  She  lifted  this  aimlessly, 
and  while  thinking  in  a  tender,  troubl^ 
way  of  her  child,  twinkled  the  l^v'es. 

One  glance  told  her  this  was  not  a  lesson 
book — that  here  Susy  had  been  writing  out 
of  herself.  Her  interest  grew.  Down  in 
one  comer  she  saw  these  words: 

Susan  Gilvarry 

S.  Ruby  Gilvarry 

S.  Pearl 

S.  Gladys  “ 

S.  Floribel  “ 

S.  Eulalie  “ 

On  the  next  page  she  was  further  enter¬ 
tained: 

Poetry  by  S.  Gladys  Gilvarry 
Said  the  things  that  are  not 
To  the  things  that  be — 

“  I  am  not  a  bit  like  you,  my  dear, 

And  you  are  not  a  bit  like  me. 

The  things  that  are  not  are  like  fairies 
In  the  moonlight  white. 

They  make  lovely  songs  in  Gladys’s  head 
They  make  lovely  songs  at  night. 

But  things  that  be  are  very  different. 

For  they  are  like  school,  and  going  to  bedl" 

Mrs.  Gilvarry’s  fingers  trembled;  her  face 
had  grown  very  bright.  She  turned  more 
pages  and  came  upon:  - 

The  Sad  History  of  Floribel  Lee 

Floribel  was  the  daughter  of  an  earl  and  she  lived 
in  a  lovely  house  with  big  lions  on  each  side  of  the 
gate.  She  was  very  beautiful,  with  hair  of  gold 
and  eyes  of  blue,  and  every  one  loved  her.  One 
day  she  was  stolen  by  gipsies.  This  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  happen  to  poor  ^oribel.  Her  mother  hap¬ 
pening  to  stroll  past  the  gipsies’  camp  happened  to 
see  Floribel  who  ran  to  meet  her  with  her  arms 
all  wide  outstretched.  Then  the  gipsies  stole  her 
mother.  They  would  of  stolen  the  earl  if  they 
could  of  got  him  but  the  earl  being  afraid  of  the 
gipsies  was  shut  up  in  a  high  turret.  Well  the 
gipsies  took  F  and  her  mother  away  in  a  big  ship 
they  knew  not  where  and  then  something  terrible 


happened.  The  ship  was  chased  by  pirates  and 
F  and  her  mother  was  taken  on  board  the  pirate 
king’s  ship.  This  was  also  a  terrible  thing - 

Mrs.  Gilvarry  laughed  out  like  a  girl  and 
pressed  the  smudgy  copy-book  to  her  heart. 
Tears  were  in  her  eyes  as,  still  smiling,  she 
c^ned  it  again  and  read  of  the  further 
misfortunes  that  befell  the  ill-fated  Floribel. 

“She  lives  ‘the  things  that  are  not.’  She 
writes  them.  And  that’s  why  she  tells 
them,”  the  mother  thought. 

She  recalled  the  last  words  in  the  teacher’s 
letter:  “Either  she  will  one  day  write 
fiction,  or  she  is  one  of  those  natural  liars 
to  whom  tmth  is  unattractive.” 

“She  is  not,”  said  Mrs.  Gilvarry  aloud, 
and  ecstatically  kissed  three  inky  thumb- 
smudges  in  succession.  “  She  is  not.” 

Susy  was  placed  to  her  mother’s  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  a  novelist  in  embryo;  still,  she  felt 
that  the  child’s  creative  hunger  must  be 
kept  from  falsifying  her  actual  life.  “She 
will  be  misundersto^,  you  see,”  she  said  to 
her  husband  later,  after  he  had  read  the 
teacher’s  note.  “We  must  end  this.” 

Mr.  Gilvarry  was  smiling  tenderly.  “  Her 
inventive  talent  only  needs  directing,”  he  • 
insisted.  “We  must  not  try  to  kill  it. 
Let  me  have  a  try  at  her,  my  dear.” 

On  the  next  Saturday  afternoon,  as  he 
rose  from  luncheon  a  little  ahead  of  the 
others,  he  said  to  Susy:  “In  about  half  an 
hour  1  want  to  talk  to  you  in  the  study.” 

Talks  in  the  study  were  always  kindly 
but  decisive  secret  tribunals  for  misdeeds, 
so  Susy  answered  him  only  by  a  stretched, 
scared  look,  and  her  fork  lay  idle,  even  upon 
a  chocolate  Eclair. 

But  oh,  the  difference,  as  she  entered  the 
sedate  room  later!  She  was  greeted  by  the 
words:  “I  need  your  help  about  some¬ 
thing,  my  dear.”  No  grown  person  had  ever 
said  such  a  thing  to  Susy  Gilvarry  before. 

As  her  father  settled  her  comfortably  in 
the  biggest  chair,  she  had  a  most  scrumptious 
feeling,  and  every  moment  of  that  wonderful 
hour,  as  he  took  her  into  his  confidence, 
deepened  this  into  a  joy  past  belief.  He 
told  her  that  when  very  young  he  had 
wanted  to  write  stories,  but  had  stopped 
trying  because  he  found  his  more  serious 
and  profitable  bent  w'as  for  mathematics. 
However,  he  wished  he  could  revive  through 
some  one  else’s  observing  eyes  some  of  the 
real,  \ital  impressions  that  in  his  busy  life 
escapied  him.  He  beUeved  his  daughter 
could  help  him,  because  he  felt  that  some 
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day  she  was  going  to  write  the  stories  that 
he  had  longed  to  write. 

This  shattered  Susy’s  silence.  “  I’m  writ¬ 
ing  one  now!”  she  said  in  a  hollow  voice. 
“It’s  about  Indians  and  settlers - ” 

“Ah,  but  that’s  not 
what  I  mean,  my  ^ 

dear,”  her  father  said 
gravely.  “That’s  mu-  , 

king  up  things.  Time 
enough  for  you  to 
do  that  when  your 
mind  is  stored  with  im- 
pressions  from  actual 
experience.  Now,  see  • 

here — I  want  you  to  ^ 

b^in  a  series  of  little 
paragraphs,  describ- 
ing,  for  instance,  a  i 

rainy  street  in  the  twi-  '  1 

light ;  a  sunset  over  the  /I 

chimneys;  the  queer  /  x\ 

people  you  pass  in  the  \ 

streets;  what  your  dog 

does;  just  how  you  iHp 

feel  on  Monday  mom-  ,4  f 

ing  when  school  begins  ^ 

“Oh,  I  could  write  ’ 

that,”  Susy  said  with 
an  eloquent  look  and  /i.» 
a  large  sigh.  “Empty  ^ 

and  cold  inside,  but  . 

saying  to  yourself  that  " 

all  the  other  girls  got 
to  go,  too,  and  tlrat 
anyway  it’ll  be  nicer 
by  Tuesday - ” 

“Splendid!”  her 
father  exclaimed  tri¬ 
umphantly.  “You’ve  made  me  remember 
just  how  I  used  to  feel  on  Monday  when  I 
was  a  little  boy.  Write  me  true  things  like 
that — in  this.” 

Before  her  amazed  and  enraptured  eyes  he 
held  up  a  good-sized  blank  book  bound  in 
(liable,  scarlet  morocco,  and  with  these 
words  in  sUver  capitals  cut  into  the  leather: 


to  write,  describe  in  this  book  your  impres¬ 
sions  of  what  you  see  and  know.  Write 
only  of  the  truth,  Susy.  After  a  month  let 
me  see  the  book,  ti  order  to  talk  over 
what  you’ve  done  we’ll  go  for  a  holiday  by 
ourselves,  in  a  hansom, 
and  have  lunch  in 
some  bright,  pretty 

“Just  us  tW’O?”  — 
.  and  she  hugged  her 

“You  and  I,”  said 
her  father. 


When  the  month 
was  up,  Susy’s  father 
and  mother  bent  over 
her  book  of  truth. 
It  was  almost  half- 
filled  with  immaculate¬ 
ly  written  paragraphs, 
of  which  the  following 
are  samples: 

Our  dog  lies  in  the  sun 
and  does  not  do  a  single 
thing.  Only  his  ears 
jump  sometimes.  Ilishair 
is  wavy  Uke  the  sea  would 
look  if  the  waves  didn’t 
jounce  around.  I  would 
like  to  tell  that 'our  house 
got  on  fire  and  that  he 
saved  Genevieve  in  his 
teeth.  But  this  is  not  so. 
This  is  all  the  truth  about 
our  dog  Tm  sorry  to  say. 

The  Italian  man  that 
has  the  fruit-stand  near 
our  school  has  a  purple 
face,  like  a  grape.  The 
wind  makes  sawdust  stick 
in  his  hair  and  he  warms 
his  hands  in  the  hot  peanuts.  He  has  round 
features  and  once  I  saw  him  on  Sunday  in  a  plaid 
suit  with  brass  buttons  on  the  velvet  vest.  I  was 
very  surprised.  He  plays  the  accordion. 

My  father  is  a  very  fine  man.  I  heard  the 
minister  say  so.  The  minister  is  tall  and  wears  a 
little,  round  hat  and  has  a  cold  generally  but  not 
always.  He  has  six  children.  Two  died  and 
before  that  he  had  eight.  I  would  not  call  the 
minister’s  feet  small  but  his  mouth  is  littler  than 
mine. 


"her  critical  faculty  will  sharpen 

AMAZINGLY,  AND  SHE’LL  WRITE  US  UP — 
JUST  AS  WE  ARE  !  ” 


THE  BOOK  OF  TRUTH 
BY 

SUSY  6ILVARRY 


They  laughed  over  this  description  of  the 
new  minister.  “Well,”  Mr.  Gilvarry  said, 
“  I  think  I’ve  got  her  going  with  her  search¬ 
light  out  for  truth.  But  I  warn  you — we’d 
better  walk  a  straight  line.  Her  critical 
faculty  wdll  sharpen  amazingly,  and  she’ll 
write  us  up> — just  as  we  are!” 


“Take  it,  my-  little  daughter,”  her  father 
said  as  he  kissed  her  very  tenderly.  “After 
your  lessons  are  finished  and  you  feel  a  wish 
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I  of  Ohio 
went  to  the  ^ 
polls  the  other  day 
and  set  themselves- 
free. 

We  used  to  think 
of  Ohio  as  one  of 
the  “safe,  sane,  and 
conservative”  states 
— like  Russia,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  Delaware, 
or — I  was  going  to 
say  China,  but  there 
wouldn’t  be  enough 
contrast.  For  China 
has  waked  up,  and 
that’s  what  has  just 
happ>ened  in  Ohio. 

-They  laid  theix 
irreverent  hands  on 
the  sacred  constitu¬ 
tion  of  their  state, 
those  Ohio  people 
did,  ripped  up  the 
seams,  took  it  apart, 
threw  away  all  .the 
crinoline  and  passe¬ 
menterie  and  other 
frills  and  furbelows  of  the  fashions  of  1851, 
and  remodeled  it  into  a  garment  that  en¬ 
ables  Ohio  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
to  hold  up  her  head  in  good  society — in  the 
society  of  free  states,  such  as  Oregon  and 
California,  Montana  and  Utah  and  Colo¬ 
rado  and  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Arkansas,  and  Maine. 

For  what  makes  these  states  free — what 
has  given  their  people  a  larger  power  of  self- 
government  than  the  other  states  have — is 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  And  what 


tember  3,  1912, 
was  to  put  the 
Initiative  and  Ref¬ 
erendum  into  its 
constitution,  along 
with  a  lot  of  other 
modern  improve¬ 
ments,  such  as  mu¬ 
nicipal  home  rule, 
simplification  of  the 
judicial  machinery, 
taxation  reforms, 
compulsory  direct 
primaries,  and  per¬ 
mission  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  pass  all 
kinds  of  laws  for  the 
betterment  of  social 
and  economic  con¬ 
ditions. 

But  they  did  in¬ 
finitely  more  than 
that.  They  moved 
the  new  American 
spirit  another 
square  eastward  on 
the  checkerboard  of 
the  map. 

Forty-one  amendments,  in  all,  the  people 
of  Ohio  voted  on,  and  adopted  most  of  them. 
Some  desirable  reforms  were  defeated;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  voters  gave  the  people 
of  Ohio,  for  all  time  to  come,  the  power  to 
put  woman  suffrage,  prohibition — what¬ 
ever  new  things  a  new  generation  with  new 
thoughts  may  want — into  their  constitu¬ 
tion  whenever  the  common  thought  is  edu¬ 
cated  up  to  the  new  ideas.  And  that  is  more 
important  than  any  one  reform  or  any  doz¬ 
en  of  reforms,  for  it  is  fundamental  and  basic 
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and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  true  reforms — 
the  insistence  upon  and  resumption  by  a 
free  people  of  the  right  to  govern  themselves. 

They  may  never  have  to  use  this  newly- 
gained  power,  but  they’ve  got  it.  That’s  the 
big  thing — the  fact  that  Ohio  has  done  what 
eleven  other  states  had  done  before  her  and 
what  the  people  of  four  more  are  voting  on 
this  month  of  November. 

Why,  at  this  rate  it  won’t  be  long  before 
the  whole  United  States  is  a  really  self- 
governing  nation,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history!  We’ll  all  be  “safe,  sane,  and  pro¬ 
gressive”  if  we  don’t  watch  out. 

You  know  about  the  Initiative  and  Refer¬ 
endum,  of  course.  It  is  the  little  joker  that 
lets  any  reasonably  large  group  of. voters 
lay  a  proposal  to  change  the  constitution 
before  all  the  people  of  the  state  to  be  voted 
on — submit  it  without  intervention  of  legis¬ 
latures,  courts,  or  other  hired  men.  Then, 
if  a  majority  of 
the  people  vote 
for  it,  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it — 
it’s  in  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and  the 
supreme  court  is 
bound  to  re^)ect 
it  just  as  much  as 
it  respects  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the 
constitution. 

That  is  what  the 
people  of  Ohio 
adopted,  and  now 
f.  they  can  get  any¬ 
thing  else  they 
really  want.  You 
see  how  that 
works  out,  of 
course.  And  they 
also  adopted  the 
legislative  Initia¬ 
tive  and  Referen¬ 
dum,  which  ap¬ 
plies  to  statute 
laws. 

They  have  the 
right  of  petition 
in  Ohio,  just  as  in 
every  other  state. 

The  people  can 
send  f)etitions  to 
the  Legislature — 
and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  can  pigeon¬ 


hole  them.  I  saw  one  with  nearly  half  a 
million  names  on  it  come  to  the  General 
Assembly — and  the  General  Assembly  just 
laughed.  Now,  the  legislative  Initiative  is 
a  sort  of  sublimated  petition  —  a  petition 
with  teeth  in  it,  as  it  were.  It  says  to 
the  Legislature,  in  substance: 

“We  would  like  to  have  you  pass  this  bill, 
but  if  you  don’t,  we  reserx  e  the  right  to  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  the  voters  of  the  state.” 

That’s  one  angle  of  the  legislative  Initia¬ 
tive  that  has  been  found  a  mighty  effective 
means  of  making  the  public’s  hired  men  pay 
some  attention  to  their  jobs.  And  the  other 
phase  of  it  fixes  it  so  that  laws  enacted  by 
the  hired  men  in  the  Legislature  do  not  take 
effect  until  the  p)eople  have  had  time  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  they  are  fair  and  just.  Then, 
if  they  are  not  satisfied,  they  can  file  their 
little  petition  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
•  and  give  every  voter  in  the  state  a  chance  to 
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say  whether  he  agrees  with  the  petitioners 
or  with  the  Legislature.  And  if  the  voters 
don’t  like  the  law,  it  isn’t  a  law. 

That’s  what  they  put  into  the  constitution 
of  Ohio.  The  poor  old  thing  was  over  sixty 
years  old,  anyway — a  ripe  old  age  for  a  con¬ 
stitution  even  if,  as  Dr.  Osier  claims,  it  is 
just  the  age  when  a  healthy  man  ought  to 
be  at  the  height  of  his  powers.  (Yes,  that’s 
what  Dr.  Osier  said.)  You  see,  the  older  a 
man  gets,  the  more  he  knows;  but  the  older 
a  constitution  gets,  the  less  it  knows,  be¬ 
cause  men  can  adjust  themselves  to  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,  but  there  isn’t  any  way  a 
constitution  can  do  that  unless  the  people 
can  get  at  it  and  change  it  as  fast  as  condi¬ 
tions  change. 

And  Ohio’s  old  constitution  was  one  of 
those  solid,  substantial,  cast-iron  docu¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  politicians  whom  we  now 
refer  to  reverently  as  “the  fathers”  used  to 
hammer  out  and  carefully  tie  up  in  red  tape 
so  nobody  could  readily  alter  them  in  any 
fundamental  way.  That  used  to  be  the  way 
they  built  constitutions.  And  that  is  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  many  grave  and 
learned  persons  still  approach  a  constitu¬ 
tion. 

To  jjeople  who  believe  that  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  was  vested  in  the  politicians  of 
the  past,  it  is  a  very  shocking  thing  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  just  common,  ordinary  voters 
should  have  power  to  change  their  consti¬ 
tution  at  will.  But  that  is  exactly  what 
they  have  done  in  Ohio.  They  have  made  it 
an  instrument  for  the  expression  of  what¬ 
ever  ideals  of  righteousness  and  justice  and 
liberty  the  f)eople  may  have  progressed  to 
at  any  particular  time.  They  have,  as  it 
were,  fixed  the  Bill  of  Rights  so  it  will  work. 

You  know  the  clause — something  like  it 
is  in  your  constitution,  too,  whatever  state 
you  live  in:  - 

“All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people.  Government  is  instituted  for  their 
equal  protection  and  benefit,  and  they  have 
the  right  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  the 
same,  whenever  they  may  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary.” 

But  the  men  who  wrote  the  Ohio  consti¬ 
tution  in  1851  tied  the  document  up  with 
red  tape  until  it  was  impossible,  or  next  to  it, 
for  the  p)eople  to  make  any  changes.  And 
the  courts  and  the  bosses  and  the  special 
interests,  and  everybody  who  didn’t  want 
the  people  to  have  anything  to  say  about 
when  and  where  and  how  they  should  be 


exploited,  set  the  constitution  up  on  a 
pedestal  and  called  upon  the  people  to  bow 
down  and  worship  it — which  the  people  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  oo,  just  as  they  have  done  in  your 
state  and  all  the  others  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia;  still  are  doing  in  most  states. 

They  have  waked  up  in  Maine  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  other  states  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  they  have  waked  up  in  Ohio. 
Washington  and  Idaho  and  Wyoming  and 
North  Dakota  are  waking  up — are  all  going 
to  vote  this  month  on  whether  they  want  to 
govern  themselves  through  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum.  And  what  makes  it  a 
vital  question  for  you  to  consider  is  this: 

In  your  state  the  great  world  movement  for 
political  freedom  is  seething  and  fermenting 
and  ripening  just  as  it  is  everywhere  else,  atid 
you  are  going  to  be  called  on  pretty  soon  to  vote 
whether  or  not  you  want  this  new  political 
weapon  for  you  and  your  fellow-citizens  to 
wield. 

The  great  political  battles  of  the  future 
are  going  to  be  just  like  the  great  political 
battles  of  the  past — battles  between  the 
Common  Good  and  Special  Privilege;  be¬ 
tween  human  rights  and  property  rights,  if 
you  like  to  put  it  that  way.  In  Ohio  it  was 
a  square-cut  issue  between  the  Common 
Good  and  Sp>ecial  Privilege,  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  Good  won. 

I  might  almost  say  Tom  Johnson  won, 
for  Johnson  was  the  first  great  leader  in 
Ohio  to  trace  the  political  wrongs  of  the 
people  back  to  the  constitution  itself. 

One  morning  in  August,  1902,  two  visit¬ 
ors  stood  on  the  veranda  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
house  in  Cleveland.  One  of  them  was 
August  Lewis,  to  whom  Henry  George  had 
dedicated  his  last  book;  the  other  a  young 
preacher  from  Cincinnati,  broad-shouldered, 
blond-haired,  blue-eyed,  boyish-looking, 
with  an  appealing  smile  and  a  stimulating 
hand-clasp.  Mr.  Johnson  threw  his  arm  af¬ 
fectionately  around  the  young  preacher’s 
shoulders. 

“Lewis,”  he  said,  “some  day  Bigelow  and 
I  are  going  to  rewrite  the  constitution  of 
the  state  of  Ohio.” 

He  did  not  live  to  see  his  prophecy  ful¬ 
filled,  but  the  young  preacher,  Herbert  S. 
Bigelow,  became  president  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  that  ten  years  later 
gave  the  people  of  Ohio  the  right  to  adopt 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  Herbert  Bige¬ 
low,  because,  until  you  know  and  understand 
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him,  you  can  not  understand  what  lies  be¬ 
hind  the  awakening  in  Ohio. 

His  story  is  the  story  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  whole  American  people  in  these  later 
years.  It  is  the  story  of  the  spiritual  unrest 
that  is  breaking  the  chains  of  barren  creeds 
and  worn-out  dogmas.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
development  of  new  political  ideab  and  of 
the  spirit  in  which  men  are  acting  all  over 
this  land  in  the  effort  to  make  these  ideals 
realities — the  truly  religious  spirit  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  It  is  a  story  that  has 
its  bearing  on  the  future  of  American  poli¬ 


tics  for  many  years  to  come,  and  directly 
affects  every  one  of  you. 

Herbert  Bigelow  is  a  rare  combination  of 
dreamer  and  doer — a  p)oet  by  instinct,  with 
the  muscles  of  a  miner.  He  was  born  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  January  4,  1870,  and  his 
father  was  a  poor  laborer  named  Seeley. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  a  baby.  When 
he  was  eight  he  ran  away  to  become  a  boot- 
black.  At  nine  he  ran  away  again  and  never 
went  back.  A  kind-hearted  Michigan  farm¬ 
er  took  him  in  and  kept  him  for  several 
years.  Then  he  cut  loose  again  and  became 
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a  “bell-hop”  in 
a  Florida  hotel. 

Wealthy  guests, 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

E.  .4.  Bigelow, 
saw  him  reading 
the  Bible,  found 
that  he  wanted 
an  education, 
adopted  him, 
gave  him  their 
name,  and  took 
him  to  their 
home  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  He  went 
to  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  then  to 
Western  Re¬ 
serve  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he 
was  graduated 
in  1894.  He  was 
a  reporter  on 
the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  for 
a  year  or  so. 

Then  he  mar¬ 
ried  an  Oberlin 
classmate,  Mar¬ 
garet  Doane, 
and  went  to 
Cincinnati,  t  o 
enter  Lane 
Theological 
Seminary. 

While  he 

studied  theology  Mrs.  Bigelow  studied  medi¬ 
cine.  They  lived  in  a  poor  tenerhent  and 
founded  the  first  social  settlement  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Ohio.  Then  the  pulpit  of  old 
Vine  Street  Congregational  Church  fell 
v'acant  in  1896,  and  young  Bigelow  was 
chosen  pastor. 

More  fully  than  any  other  institution  in 
the  whole  Ohio  Valley  did  the  Vine  Street 
Congregational  Church  typify  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  brotherhood  in  all  its  tradi¬ 
tions.  Not  for  nothing  had  it  been  termed 
“the  Faneuil  Hall  of  Cincinnati.”  Founded 
by  a  handful  of  devoted  abolitionists  as  a 
protest  against  the  pro-slavery  sympathies 
of  the  Cincinnati  Presbytery,  every  stone 
in  its  massive  w^alls  was  a  monument  to  the 
very  spirit  of  freedom.  Nor  had  the  faith 
of  its  founders  failed  to  justify  itself  by 
works.  It  was  the  southern  terminal  of  the 
“underground  railroad,”  over  which  fugi- 
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.  tive  slaves  were  transported  from  Kentucky 
to  Lake  Erie  and  thence  to  Canada  and 
liberty. 

The  new  minister  gloried  in  these  tradi¬ 
tions  of  liberty.  Here  was  the  same  trapi- 
door  above  the  organ  loft,  where  fleeing 
slaves  were  hid;  here  the  old  back  door 
where  fugitives  were  smuggled  out  under 
the  noses  of  the  sheriffs.  He  was  soon  to 
learn,  however,  that  not  all  of  his  flock 
shared  the  ideals  that  clustered  about  the 
old  church. 

Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  ev^angelist,  came 
to  Cincinnati  for  a  series  of  “revival”  meet¬ 
ings.  A  negro  was  one  of  his  converts,  and 
Moody  sent  him  to  the  Vine  Street  Church. 
But  for  this  seeming  accident  there  might 
be  no  story  of  liberty  for  me  to  tell  now. 
As  it  happiened,  it  was  the  point  from  which 
began  a  complete  revolution  in  Bigelow’s 
career.  For  when  the  application  of-  this 


intelligent  negro  for  membership  came  be-  Christians  could  so  completely  fail  to  grasp 

fore  the  church  body,  it  was  opposed — and  the  teachings  of  the  gentle  Man  of  Galilee, 

among  the  leaders  of  the  op]x>sition  were  he  concluded  there  was  something  wrong, 

descendants  of  a  Kentucky  slaveholder  and  either  with  Christianity  or  with  the  way  in 

his  slave  mistress,  who  had  become  con-  which  Christianity  had  been  applied.  More 

trolling  factors  in  the  management  of  the  than  sixty  years  the  old  church  had  stood 

church.  there,  and  conditions  in  its  neighborhood 

Bigelow  denoimced  those  who  would  had  been  getting  worse  instead  of  better, 
trample  under  foot  all  the  traditions  of  the  Long  before  he  had  found  the  answer, 
old  church,  and  the  negro  was  admitted.  Bigelow  began  to  gain  local  fame  as  an 

He  had  tact  enough  to  withdraw  immediate-  orator.  New  members  began  to  come  in, 

ly,  but  the  incident  set  the  young  minister  to  attracted  by  his  personality.  His  enemies 

thinking.  If  those  who  called  themselves  in  the  congregation,  after  carrying  on  a 
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GEORGE  W.  HARRIS,  A  CINXINNATI  BUSINESS  MAN  WHO  RETIRED  AT 
FORTY-FIVE  TO  DEVOTE  THE  REST  OF  HIS  LIFE  TO  UNPAID 
LABOR  FOR  THE  COMMON  GOOD. 


long  series  of  persecutions,  retired  from  the 
church,  his  powers  grew,  and  the  old  church 
took  on  new  life;  but  the  young  minister 
was  not  satisfied.  All  that  the  church  w'as 
doing  seemed  to  him  merely  palliative.  He 
felt  that  there  must  be  a  better  way  to 
make  the  ideal  of  brotherhood  a  reality. 

One  October  day  in  1897,  George  Von 
Auer,  one  of  the  new  members,  burst  into 
the  minister’s  study  and  threw  himself 
upon  a  lounge,  weeping. 

“  Henry  George  b  dead,”  he  sobbed. 

That  the  printer-philosopher,  whose  writ¬ 


ings  Bigelow  had  been  taught  to  believe 
were  unsound,  could  gain  such  a  hold  upon 
his  disciples  that  his  death  seemed  a  personal 
bereavement,  was  a  revelation  to  Bigelow. 
He  reread  “Progress  and  Poverty,”  and 
began  to  see  that  the  only  thing  of  any 
consequence  the  rich  can  do  for  the  poor, 
is,  as  Tolstoy  says,  “to  get  off  their  backs.” 

“  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  about  which  I 
now  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,”  he  said, 
telling  me  of  his  conversion,  “that  the 
w’orld  is  suffering  more  from  the  lack  cf 
a  social  conscience  and  a  sound  politicel 
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economy  than  from  the  lack  of  agencies 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  victims  of 
social  wrongs;  that  freedom  of  opportunity 
is  the  brand  of  charity  that  is  needed. 

“I  saw,  at  last,  that  religion  has  vastly 
more  to  do  with  the  question  of  wages  than 
with  the  question  of  the  Trinity.  I  saw 
more  religion  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  than  in  all  the  creeds.  I  began  to 
realize  that  unless  the  church  substituted 
for  lifeless^  doctrines  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  p)eople  and  made  it  her 
business  to  guard  popular  liberties  against 
the  encroachments  of  subsidized  politics, 
her  name  would  become  the  synonym  for 
treason  and  her  doors  the  gates  of  hell.” 

Bigelow’s  new  view  op  religion 

No  man  was  ever  converted  to  a  new  doc¬ 
trine  in  a  minute.  First  comes  intolerance 
of  the  new  truth,  merely  because  it  is  new; 
then  impatience  at  one’s  inability  to  ignore 
it;  then  the  admission  that  there  may  be 
something  in  it.  The  only  sudden  thing 
about  any  genuine  change  of  heart  is  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  final  complete 
acceptance  possesses  one.  And  suddenly 
the  new  conception  of  religion  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Bigelow.  Protest  against  condi¬ 
tions  that  made  poverty  replaced  his  efforts 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

The  Single  Tax  appeared  to  be  one  way 
out.  Before  long,  he  saw  what  U’Ren  and 
his  Single  Taxers  in  Oregon  had  seen — that 
the  way  to  get  the  Single  Tax,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  to  get  complete  p>opular  liberty, 
was  through  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 
It  became  the  goal  of  his  efforts.  In  1899 
the  idea  of  direct  legislation  was  introduced 
to  the  people  of  Ohio  by  the  Union  Reform 
Party — a  little  group  of  enthusiasts — with 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  as  the  only 
plank  in  its  platform — and  Bigelow  went 
out  and  stum[^  the  state  for  the  “  I.  &  R.” 

Once  one  begins  to  admit  the  essential 
truth  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
one  can  not  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  any 
sort  of  oppression.  The  new  vision  of  hu¬ 
man  liberty  as  the  most  sacred  thing  in  the 
universe  led  Bigelow  irresistibly  into  the 
anti-imperialist  ranks.  His  protest  against 
the  exploitation  of  the  Filipinos  echoed 
across  the  continent  and  drew  to  him  a  new 
following  who  agreed  with  his  declaration: 

“  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  whether  a  peo¬ 
ple  are  ready  for  self-government.  It  is  for 


them  to  decide  what  sort  of  government 
they  want.” 

The  meetings  of  protest  in  the  old  church 
revived  the  spirit  of  its  abolitionist  found¬ 
ers.  The  young  minister  who  had  dared 
to  voice  his  belief  in  the  Jeffersonian  'doc¬ 
trine  that  “all  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned”  became  the  target  for  denunciation 
from  sources  that  had  not  before  noticed 
him.  Anti-Imperialists  from  Boston  to 
Seattle  sent  for  him  to  address  mass-meet¬ 
ings.  President  McKinley  sent  Murat 
Hdstead,  official  press-agent  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Commission,  to  answer  Bigelow’s 
charges  in  Bigelow’s  own  church. 

Reared  in  the  Republican  tradition, 
Bigelow  found  it  hard  to  tear  away  froni  the 
party  that  had  been  founded  on  human  lib-., 
erty.  There  were  tens  of  thousands  who, 
like  him,  could  not  tolerate  the  Hannaized 
Republicanism  of  the  McKinley  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  were  as  yet  unwilling  to  accept 
the  Democratic  party  name.  These  men 
called  a  national  convention,  the  significance 
of  which  future  political  historians  must 
recognize  in  tracing  the  beginning  of  the 
breaking  down  of  party  lines  which  is  the 
most  obvious  political  phenomenon  of  1912 
— the  Silver  Republican  Convention  of  1900. 

It  met  at  Kansas  City  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  nominated  William  J.  Bryan  for 
President  and  Charles  A.  Towne  of  Minne¬ 
sota  for  Vice-President.  Free  silver,  was 
far  less  the  principle  that  drew  these  for¬ 
mer  Republicans  together  than  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  which  they  felt  the  party  of  their 
old  allegiance  had  outraged.  I 

Bigelow  offered  the  Of>ening  prayer— a  I 
prayer  that  was  headlined  in  the  anti-im¬ 
perialist  press  like  the  report  of  a  railroad  I 
wreck.  “  A  thrilling  convention !  ”  screamed 
the  Duluth  Tribune  in  big  black  letters. 

“A  Prayer  as  was  a  Prayer! — And  one  j 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  Almighty 
really  ought  to  answer!  Nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  people  give  its  author  a  rising  vote  of  1 
thanks!” 

There  was  nothing  irreverent  in  such  en¬ 
thusiasm.  It  reflected  the  spirit  of  those 
whose  protest  Bigelow  had  voiced.  For  in 
his  prayer  he  had  laid  down  the  new  politi¬ 
cal  cre^  that  is  the  dominant  issue  in 
American  politics  to-day.  It  expressed 
everything  that  the  militant  soldiers  of  the 
Common  Good,  in  whatever  party,  are 
fighting  for  in  tffis  year  of  grace  1912. 
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Something  else  happened  at  Kansas  City 
that  had  an  even  more  profound  influence 
on  Bigelow’s  later  career.  He  met  Tom 
Johnson,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention.  The  two  men 
took  an  instant  liking  to  each  other.  Both 
were  followers  of  Henry  George,  and  each 
had  pledged  his  life  to  fundamental  reform. 
The  friendship  begun  that  day  was  more 
than  a  political  alliance.  It  was  a  spiritual 
bond  that  lasted  until  Johnson’s  death. 

Johnson  encouraged  Bigelow  to  go  into 
politics.  Bigelow’s  congregation  agreed 
with  him  that  it  had  become  their  duty  as  a 
church  to  take  a  militant  hand  in  the  war 
on  fimdamental  wrongs.  Religion  in  the 
old  sense  was  no  longer  the  test  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Vine  Street  Church.  Every 
one  who  wanted  to  help  make  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in  was  welcome.  Men 
who  had  never  had  any  religious  training 
came  in.  There  was  still  a  formal  process  of 
questioning,  since  abandoned,  before  these 
novices  could  be  enrolled.  One  earnest  fel¬ 
low,  a  real  brother  of  all  mankind,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  emblems  of  fraternal  orders 
with  which  he  was  garnished,  passed  the 
ordeal  creditably  until,  at  a  pause  in  the 
examination,  he  inquired  with  perfect 
gravity  and  all  sincerity:  “Well,  where’s 
your  goat?  ”  He  became  one  of  the  wheel- 
horses  in  the  work  the  Vine  Street  Church 
set  out  to  do. 

So  did  Daniel  Kiefer,  the  Jewish  clothing 
merchant,  who,  hearing  Bigelow  speak  at  an 
anti-imperialist  meeting,  went  to  the  Sun¬ 
day-night  meetings  at  Vine  Street,  heard 
about  the  Single  Tax,  “saw  the  cat,”  and 
gave  himself  thenceforward,  body  and  soul 
and  pocketbook,  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
— Daniel  Kiefer,  now  chairman  of  the  Jo¬ 
seph  Pels  Fund  Commission  of  America 
and  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Single 
Taxers  of  the  whole  world. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Bigelow  to  get 
permission  from  a  congregation  like  this  to 
leave  the  pulpit  to  make  political  speeches, 
as  he  did  in  1900.  During  his  absence  Mrs. 
Bigelow  herself  often  preached;  at  other 
times  volunteer  speakers,  clerical  and  un¬ 
ordained,  discussed  religion,  politics,  econom¬ 
ics,  and  sociology  from  the  venerable  pul¬ 
pit.  The  Sunday-evening  meetings  at  Vine 
Street  became  a  center  of  new  p)olitical 
thought,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of 
“Vox Populi,”  “Constant  Reader,”  and  the 
other  hoary  anonymities  who  voice  the  rage 
10 


of  conservatism  whenever  a  new  prophet 
arises  to  restate  the  old  truths. 

In  1902  Tom  Johnson  asked  Bigelow  to 
lead  the  fight  against  the  Democratic  wing 
of  Boss  Cox’s  bipartisan  Cincinnati  ma¬ 
chine.  When  the  primary  results  were  an¬ 
nounced  the  Bigelow  ticket  had  carried  the 
county.  Bigelow  himself  was  named  to 
head  the  Democratic  state  ticket,  as  candi¬ 
date  for  Secretary  of  State.  The  campaign 
was  the  most  spectaciflar  Ohio  had  ever 
seen.  Johnson  took  the  stximp,  carrying  his 
famous  “circus  tent”  aroimd  the  state. 
Thousands  of  people  who  never  had  attend¬ 
ed  a  political  meeting  went  to  hear  him. 
The  “Red  Devil-wagon”  in  which  he  and 
Bigelow  rode  was  the  first  automobile  many 
of  the  country  folk  had  ever  seen.  They 
did  not  win,  but  they  sowed  the  gospel  of 
the  new  politics — the  idea  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  instead  of  government  by  Pri^ege — 
in  many  fields  where  it  took  root  and  later 
flourished  exceedingly. 

Ohio’s  ten  years  at  school 

Then  followed  ten  years  of  almost  cease¬ 
less  labor  for  the  cause  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  Johnson  and  Bigelow  managed  to 
get  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  written 
into  the  Democratic  party  platform  of  1903 
— and  were  defeated.  By  1905  it  had  be¬ 
come  easier  to  get  the  indorsement  of  a 
great  party  for  the  new  idea,  though  there 
were  still  those  who  regarded  it  as  “com¬ 
munistic.”  Moreover,  the  Legislature  elect¬ 
ed  that  year  was  pledged,  three-fifths  of 
both  houses,  to  submit  the  question  of  the 
“  I.  &  R.”  to  the  people.  Both  houses  did 
pass  a  resolution,  but  the  Senate  worded  it 
one  way  and  the  House  another  and  the 
conference  committee  killed  it — demon¬ 
strating  exactly  the  need  for  the  thing  they 
were  trying  to  suppress. 

Education  was  what  was  needed — educa¬ 
tion  that  would  reach  every  voter  in  the 
state  and  show  him  that  he  could  not  be 
free  until  he  was  in  control  of  his  own  gov¬ 
ernment.  Bigelow  gave  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  this  work.  He  organized  a  Direct 
Legislation  League,  with  Tom  L.  Johnson 
as  president  and  George  W.  Harris,  a  Cin¬ 
cinnati  business  man  who  had  retired  at 
forty-five  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
unpaid  labor  for  the  Conunon  Good,  as 
treasurer  and  principal  financial  backer. 

The  farmers  began  to  see  it.  The  labor 
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organizations  became  enthusiastic.  The 
next  L^islature  had  eighty  out  of  one  him- 
dred  and  twenty-one  members  of  the  lower 
house  pledged  to  the  “I.  &  R.,”  and  Fred¬ 
eric  C.  Howe,  now  director  of  the  People’s 
Institute  (rf  New  York,  then  an  Indep>endent 
Republican  senator  and  one  of  Johnson’s 
right-hand  men,  got  the  resolution  through 
the  Senate.  The  House  took  no  chances — 
pledged  members  violated  their  pledges, 
and  again  the  new  idea  was  delayed. 

Every  defeat  was  a  gain,  however,  for  the 
fights  in  the  L^slature  focused  public  at¬ 
tention  on  Bigelow  and  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum.  In  1908  the  Democratic  par¬ 
ty  indorsed  it  again — and  both  sessions  of 
the  next  General  Assembly  defeated  it.  It 
was  disheartening.  Johnson,  stricken  with 
a  fatal  illness,  could  no  longer  lead.  Bige¬ 
low,  distrustful  of  his  own  leadership  after 
so  many  failures,  announced  his  intention 
to  retire  from  politics.  He  wanted  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  in  another  way  and  to 
organize  all  the  people  into  centers  of  dis- 
ciission  and  debate  vmtil  the  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  reform  became  irresbtible. 

Bigelow’s  “town-meeting  sooety” 

Bigelow  proposed  to  the  congregation  of 
the  Vine  Street  Church  that  they  should 
sell  the  church  building  and  with  the  income 
of  the  proceeds  pay  his  very  moderate  salary 
and  something  toward  the  expense  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  Social  Center  movement  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  Social 
Centers  that  were  just  reaching  the  height  of 
their  activity  and  influence  in  Rochester. 
And  for  a  pulpit  he  proposed  the  stage  of  the 
Cincinnati  Grand  Opiera-House.  The  con¬ 
gregation  agreed,  the  church  property  was 
sold,  the  opera-house  engaged  for  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
church  Bigelow  formed  a  “town-meeting 
society.’’ 

The  essence  of  the  Social  Center  idea  is 
the  opening  of  the  schoolhouses  as  meeting- 
places  for  the  discussion  of  public  affairs. 
When  Bigelow’s  town-meeting  society 
went  to  the  school  board  and  laid  the  plan 
before  that  body,  it  got  a  blunt  refusal  even 
to  consider  sudi  a  project.  This  in  itself 
was  not  a  very  big  thing,  but  it  was  the 
^>ark  that  kindled  the  conflagration  that 
has  just  burned  away  the  restrictions  on 
popiflar  government  in  Ohio. 

The  Cincinnati  school  board  was  the  per¬ 


sonal  property  of  the  boss,  and  every  effort 
to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  b^  had 
failed  because  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  One  Legislature  had  enacted 
a  law  providing  for  the  election  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  school  board  by  the  citizens  as  a 
whole.  But  the  boss’s  courts  had  declared 
the  law  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that 
it  did  not  apply  to  all  the  cities  in  the  state. 
So  the  old  boss-controlled  board,  with  a 
member  from  each  ward,  had  b^n  rees¬ 
tablished.  Efforts  to  enact  a  law  that  would 
piass  the  constitutional  test  failed  because 
the  p)eople  of  a  few  dozen  other  cities  were 
not  interested. 

When  Bigelow  found  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Ohio  stood  in  the  way  of  even  sudi 
a  simple  right  as  the  use  of  the  schoolhouses 
by  the  owners  of  the  schoolhouses,  he 
changed  his  mind  about  getting  out  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  got  in  again.  The  constitution  of 
Ohio  p)ermits  the  General  Assembly,  once 
every  twenty  years,  if  it  desires,  to  piermit 
the  p)eople  to  call  a  convention  to  revise  the 
constitution.  The  question  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  just  twice.  In  1870  the  pieople  had 
called  a  convention  but  rejected  the  consti¬ 
tution  it  drafted.  In  1890  they  voted  not 
to  call  a  convention.  The  third  twenty- 
year  p>eriod  was  at  hand. 

“Let’s  call  a  constitutional  convention,” 
said  Bigelow.  Hb  congregation  and  the 
members  of  the  town-meeting  society 
agreed.  They  talked  about  the  plan  to 
other  associations  and  organizations  and 
discovered  a  surprising  number  of  pieople 
who  had  grievances  against  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Fcdks  who  had  tried  to  better  condi¬ 
tions  in  hundreds  of  different  ways  had 
found  themselves  up  against  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  when  that  document  couldn’t  be 
twisted  to  block  the  wheels  of  progress  the 
supreme  court  had  sometimes  fallen  back 
on  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  One  did  not  have  to  be  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  to 
agree  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  pisychological  moment  and 
revise  the  constitution  of  Ohio.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  that  met  in  1910,  the  same  that  a 
year  before  had  defeated  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum,  agreed  to  let  the  p>eople  call  a 
constitutional  convention,  if  they  w’^anted 
it. 

They  did  want  it — voted  for  it  more  than 
ten  to  one,  in  the  fall  of  1910.  And  this 
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time,  when  Bigelow  and  his  friends  and  the 
friends  of  the  “I.  &  R.”  went  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  with  a  request,  it  was  granted.  They 
asked — as  a  measure  to  keep  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bosses  and  the  special  interests — that  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  the  nomination 
of  delegates  to  the  convention  only  by  j)eti- 
tion,  and  that  they  should  be  voted  for  on 
separate  ballots,  without  party  classification. 

For  the  first  time  in  Otdo  it  became  possi¬ 
ble  to  conduct  a  campaign  without  party 
labels.  In  April,  1911,  soon  after  Tom 
Johnson’s  deaUi,  Bigelow  called  together  at 
Columbus  a  little  group  of  Initiative  and 
Referendum  enthusiasts  and  organized  the 
Ohio  Progressive  Constitution  L^gue.  The 
president  was  Brand  Whitlock,  Mayor  of 
Toledo.  Bigelow  was  its  secretary  and  the 
principal  field  worker. 

Group  after  group  of  Ohio  voters  fell  into 
line  for  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 
More  than  a  thousand  organizations,  rang¬ 
ing  in  importance  all  the  way  down  from 
the  great  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  the  smallest  local  grange,  indorsed  the 
progressive  platform.  The  powerful  pap>ers 
of  the,  Scripp>s-McRae  L^gue  lined  up 
behind  Bigelow  and  hammered  home  the 
doctrine  of  self-government  in  daily  broad¬ 
sides.  In  every  county  candidates  bound 
by  written  pledge  to  the  League’s  platform 
were  nominated  by  the  progressives. 

The  special  interests,  awake  to  their  dan¬ 
ger,  organized  in  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Commerce,  and  gave  battle.  The  Board 
levied  an  assessment  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill 
in  the  dollar  on  the  capital  of  every  privil¬ 
eged  corporation  and  sent  tons  of  “boiler¬ 
plate”  to  the  rural  press.  And  in  every 
county  the  sp>ecial  interests  nominated  their 
“conservative”  candidates. 

But  when  the  p)eople  of  Ohio  voted  on 
November  7,  1911 — smashing  the  Cox- 
Bemard  machine  in  Cincinnati,  restoring 
Johnson’s  followers  to  power  in  Cleveland, 
and  upsetting  Privilege’s  apple-cart  in  many 
other  cities — they  declared  wdth  no  uncer¬ 
tain  voice  that  the  platform  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Constitution  League  suited  them, 
for  out  of  the  one  himdred  and  nineteen 
delegates,  picked  out  one  by  one  on  the 
ballots  by  the  voters,  sixty-one  were  those 
who  had  signed  the  League’s  pledge  and 
nearly  a  score  more  had  oponly  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  its  principles. 

The  convention  was  a  continuous  battle. 


Bigelow  was  its  president,  and  strong  men 
from  every  corner  of  the  state  held  up  his 
hands.  In  the  end  they  won — won  the 
privilege  of  submitting  ^e  Initiative  and 
Referendmn  to  the  voters  of  Ohio — and  the 
voters,  eager  to  gain  control  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment,  voted  the  new  weapon  into  their, 
own  hands  and  set  Ohio  free. 

Bigelow  will  be  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  November — he  will  be  elected  to  many 
higher  offices  if  he  lives.  He  is  forty-two, 
looks  thirty,  has  the  constitution  of  twenty, 
and  has  proved  himself  a  leader  of  men. 
He  isn’t  bothering  about  the  future,  though 
— merely  preaching  every  Sunday  to  a  con¬ 
gregation  that  fills  the  Grand  Op>era  House. 

But  the  big  thing — the  thing  that  interests 
you  and  me — ^is  that  conservative  old  Ohio 
dared  to  wrench  itself  free  from  the  grip  of 
dead  men’s  hands  and  to  contemplate  its 
constitution  from  the  pwint  of  view  of  its 
usefulness  to  the  pjeople  of  to-day,  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  “  scrappjed  ”  like  any  other  piece 
of  worn-out,  antiquated  machinery.  That 
is  the  hopieful  message  for  the  rest  of  us. 
Ohio  awakened  to  the  truth  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Indepiendence,  the  truth  that 
Mark  Twain’s  “Connecticut  Yankee”  ex¬ 
pressed: 

You  see,  my  kind  of  loyalty  was  loyalty  to  one’s 
country,  not  to  its  institutions  or  its  office-holders. 
The  country  is  the  real  thing,  the  substantial  thing, 
the  eternal  thing;  it  is  the  tlung  to  watch  over  and 
care  for  and  be  loyal  to;  institutions  are  extraneous. 
They  are  its  mere  clothing,  and  clothing  can  wear 
out,  become  ragged,  cease  to  be  comfortable,  cease 
to  protect  the  body  from  winter,  disease  and  death. 
To  be  loyal  to  rags,  to  shout  for  rags,  to  worship 
rags,  to  die  for  rags — that  is  a  loyalty  of  unreason; 
-it  is  purely  animd;  it  belongs  to  monarchy,  was 
invented  by  monarchy;  let  monarchy  keep  it.  I 
was  from  Cormecticut,  whose  constitution  declares 
that  “all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people, 
and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  au¬ 
thority  and  instituted  for  their  benefit;  and  that 
they  have  at  all  times  an  undeniable  and  indefeasi¬ 
ble  right  to  alter  their  form  of  government  in  such 
a  manner  as  they  may  think  expedient.’’ 

Under  that  gospel,  the  citizen  who  thinks  he 
sees  that  the  commonwealth’s  political  clothes  are 
worn  out,  and  yet  holds  his  peace  and  does  not  agi¬ 
tate  for  a  new  suit,  is  disloyd;  he  is  a  traitor.  That 
he  may  be  the  only  one  who  thinks  he  sees  the  decay 
does  not  excuse  him;  it  is  his  duty  to  agitate 
anyway,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  others  to  vote 
him  down  if  they  do  not  see  the  matter  as  he 
does. 

What  sort  of  rags  is  your  state  wearing? 

What  is  your  church  doing  about  it? 

What  are  you  doing? 
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JUST  ACROSS  THE  FERRY 

BY  ROBERT  CARLTON  BROWN 


HE  Pompillis  lived  on  Sullivan 
Street  in  three  imheated  rooms  at 
sixteen  dollars  a  month.  To  the 
Pompillis,  flats  in  New  York  nat¬ 
urally  fell  into  two  classes:  sixteen-dollar 
ones  on  dark,  drear  air-shafts,  for  poor  p>eo- 
ple  like  themselves,  who  had  been  attracted 
by  the  promised  glitter  of  America  and  had 
found  it  lusterless;  and  twenty-dollar  ones, 
which  were  preempted  by  lucky  liquor-deal¬ 
ers  on  Bleecker  Street  who  had  stumbled  on 
something  of  the  fortune  America  promises. 
These  at  $240  a  year  had  windows  looking 
into  the  squalid  street;  and  between  ten 
and  twelve,  according  to  the  time  of  year, 
the  sun  regularly  looked  in  on  the  front 
rooms  for  a  brief  moment. 

Papa  Pompilli  had  come  to  America  with 
a  dozen  neighbors  from  a  sunny  Italian 
slope  where  he  had  farmed,  peacefully  and 
successfully,  but  without  content.  Landing 
in  the  fairy  palace  of  New  York,  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  enchanted  by  the  multitude  of 
alluring  prospects  before  him.  The  vending 
of  clams  on  a  push-cart  had  tempted  him 
and  he  had  chased  after  the  fascinating 
rainbow. 

At  first  it  was  deliriously  intoxicating  to 
be  housed  with  his  family  in  a  neat  niche  on 
Sullivan  Street;  and  each  morning,  as  he 
went  early  to  the  Fulton  fish-market  to  fill 
his  push-cart  with  dams,  he  looked  at  the 
great  buildings  as  he  passed,  realized  they 
belonged  to  individuals,  the  dtizens  of  New 
York,  and  dreamed  of  one  day  having  one 
for  himself. 


Opening  dams  on  street  comers  for  pass¬ 
ing  customers  appealed  to  him  from  the 
start  as  a  nice,  gentlemanly  business,  much 
more  elegant  than  grubbing  on  a  hillside 
with  a  blimt  hoe.  Slitting  little  lemons  and 
passing  out  an  eighth  with  each  ten  skilfully 
opened  clams  was  delightful  work,  and  then 
pocketing  ten  pennies  in  return  for  the  favor 
was  brilliantly  satisfying.  To  stand  master 
over  a  considerable  property  of  clams  rai>- 
idly  turning  to  money  gave  one  a  dedded 
puffing  of  importance. 

But  presently  Papa  Pompilli  became  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  trade.  He  foimd  that  while 
the  rush  of  business  in  America  was  tre¬ 
mendous  and  profits  were  big,  it  required 
more  money  just  to  live.  He  changed  the 
location  of  his  stand,  bought  cheaper  wine 
and  olive-oil  for  his  family,  and  became  one 
of  the  struggling  flies  caught  in  the  web  of 
New  York. 

At  home  he  had  saved;  here  it  was  im¬ 
possible.  He  must  buy  heavy  underwear 
to  stand  on  the  streets  in  winter,  the  children 
must  have  school-books,  the  wife  acquired 
the  expensive  moving-picture-show  and 
five-and-ten-cent-store  habit.  Rapidly  the 
Pompilli  family  was  approaching  ruin. 

Pap>a  Pompilli  gradually  lost  his  illusions 
about  the  great  future  in  dams  on  Bleecker 
Street;  he  began  to  think  about  Italy.  He 
began  to  growl  about  the  bosses  in  America. 
Possibly  the  thought  of  bombs  and  Black 
Hand  letters  was  bom  in  his  mind  during 
the  struggle.  But  he  fought  it  out,  grum- 
blingly.  He  had  been  1^  to  about  this 
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grand,  free  country.  He  had  been  inip>osed 
upon.  America  was  a  fine  place  for  the  rich 
who  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  to  the  moving- 
picture  show  and  hang  aroimd  Cafi  de  Sport. 
But  it  was  no  place  for  a  spirited  vender  of 
clams.  Prices  were  too  high,  competition 
was  too  keen;  there  were  so  many  other 
people  who  had  been  deluded  by  the  promise 
of  a  free  land,  and  who  daily  tried  to  dispel 
the  delusion  by  practising  sharp  American 
methods. 

As  spring  drew  on,  the  clam-cart  became  a 
revolting,  imromantic  master.  Pompilli 
could  only  pay  his  bills  by  it,  and  his  breast 
was  straitened  with  care,  thoughts  of  home, 
dreams  of  sxmny  hillsides,  of  clear,  im- 
smoked  skies,  and  the  simple  country  life. 
It  might  be  all  right  for  some  to  wear  shoes 
every  day  and  curl  their  mustachios  between 
clam-customers;  but  the  streets  were  dirty 
and  people  who 
did  nothing  but  i 
mouth  clams  were 


caught  on  in  Mulberry  Street.  He  was  im¬ 
porting  groceries  and  beloved  things  from 
Italy,  wrapping  them  in  tin-foil  and  gaudy 
tissue  and  selling  them  easily  at  extortion¬ 
ate  prices  on  ffite  days.  Michele’s  wife  and 
children  were  making  paper  flowers.  It 
was  ciurent  gossip  among  the  Camorrists 
that  Michele  had  two  thousand  dollars  in 
the  Bowery  Savings  Bank. 

But  poor  Pasquale  Pompilli,  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  seven  diildren,  an  expensive  wife, 
sore  feet  from  standing,  and  a  decided  dis¬ 
taste  for  clams. 

He  would  go  back  to  Italy  broken,  flat. 
He  would  flee  from  clams  and  delve  in  the 
ground  forever  in  a  restful  coimtry  where 
salad  could  be  had  for  the  planting  and  pick¬ 
ing,  where  chickens  cost  only  the  grain 
they  gleaned  from  the  fields,  where  a  man 
could  dance  and  sing  and  live  in  a  house. 


H  e  compared 
his  lot  with  that 
of  those  luckless 
neighbors  who 
had  come  with 
him.  Pietro  was 
finding  seven  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  in  a 
boot-blacking 
shop.  Giovanni 
had  become  a  pro¬ 
gressive  Ameri¬ 
can  Camorrist 
and  always  had 
time  and  money; 
but  his  position 
was  hazardous, 
and  Papa  Pom¬ 
pilli  was  afraid  of 
secret  societies — 
their  intrigues, 
their  jealousies. 
Nick,  the  fool, 
had  gone  to 
scraping  with  a 
hoe  out  in  a  mos¬ 
quito  -  infested 
New  Jersey  val¬ 
ley,  and  nothing 
had  been  heard 
from  him,  as  was 
to  be  expected. 
Michele  had 
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But  the  will  to  go  home  and  the  way  to 
get  there  are  separate  questions.  Pompilli 
had  no  money,  he  had  no  way  of  getting 
money.  Of  course  he  had  saved  a  little,  but 
his  wife  had  bought  that  beautiful  purple 
punch-bowl  at  Christmas  with  its  twelve 
dazzling  cup>s  dangling  over  the  edge  on 
twisted  wires. 

It  had  cost  something  to  fill  the  bowl,  so 
the  showy  Americanized  Sullivan  Streeters 
could  dritik  the  Pompillis’  health  and  rightly 
realize  their  station. 

He  had  bought  a  suit  on  Bayard  Street 
for  four  dollars,  and  the  rain  had  broken  its 
spirit  and  stret^ed  its  seams.  Life  in  New 
York  with  all  its  grand  living  in  rooms  with 
purple  and  saffron  roses  on  the  walls  was 
hollow.  He  had  found  New  York  rotten 
at  the  core;  he  had  scraped  down  to  the 
essentials  and  learned  that  even  the  style  of 
Grand  Street  is  only  a  passing  thing,  spelling 
ruin  for  the  flighty  woman  who  lifts  her 
head  above  SulUvan.  He  would  go  back 
home  and  get  his  radishes  from  the  ground, 
not  the  push-cart;  he  would  have  his  year’s 
artichokes  at  the  cost  of  two  days’  labor 
with  a  spade;  he  would  never  again  wear  a 
necktie  and  ^oes  except  on  Sunday. 

He  wrote  home  asking  for  a  loan,  then 
tore  up  the  letter  as  he  realized  what  a  for¬ 
tune  is  eighty-five  dollars  in  Italy.  He  knew 
vaguely,  too,  that  it  was  quite  a  fortune  in 
New  York,  though  Michele  had  paid  as 
much  for  the  privffege  of  sending  out  little 
boys  with  morning  pa¬ 
pers  on  an  established 
news-route. 

Would  Michele  lend 
him  the  money? 

Perhaps !  He  would  ask. 

He  would  ask,  knoi^ing 
already  that  Michele  was 
of  the  new  order  of 
things. 

He  did  ask,  and 
Michele  said:  “My  good 
friend  Pasquale,  I  would 
love  to  lend  it  to  you, 
but  the  principle  of  my 
business,  the  corner-stone 
of  my  success,  has  been 
to  make  my  money  work 
for  me.  I  have  no  current  funds; but  I  can 
put  you  in  the  way  of  making  a  hundred 
dollars.” 

He  spoke  lightly  in  beautiful,  flowing 
Italian,  and  Papa  Pompilli  followed  his 


words  suspiciously,  feeling  certain  that  he 
was  being  laughed  at. 

Michele  grandly  offered  him  the  agency 
for  his  import  go^  in  the  Bleecker  Street 
section.  But  that  was  too  foreign  and 
American  an  idea  for  Pompilli.  He  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  griimed  foolish¬ 
ly:  “I  can  not  sell  candies  and  ^^ine,  I  can 
not  even  sell  clams;  I  have  dug  beet-roots 
and  grown  dei  cavoli  and  carcicfo  all  my  life. 
I  must  go  back  to  Italy  where  the  sun  shines 
and  life  is  without  a  headache.” 

“Pasquale,  you  are  a  fool,”  said  Michele 
in  harsh  Italian  now,  softened  only  by  a 
friendly  accent.  “Go  out  to  Coytesville  or 
Newark  and  raise  your  cabbages  and  cauli¬ 
flower  where  you  can  take  them  to  New 
York,  the  biggest  market  in  the  world, 
where  you  can  get  the  best  prices  in  the 
world.  I  like  this  life  on  Mulberry.  I  am 
a  city  man,  a  merchant;  you  are  a  cormtry 
man,  a  farmer.  America  is  big;  it  is  one 
thousand  times  bigger  than  Italy.  It  is  one 
million  times  as  rich  and  beautiful.  There 
is  room  here  and  money  here  for  all.  Why 
stick  in  the  slums!  plant  onions  and 
spinach  on  Staten  Island,  or  in  Jersey. 
It  is  all  fine,  productive  country.  Beautiful 

hills.  Beautiful - ” 

“Bah!”  Pompilli  cut  him  off  with  an 
angry  hiss  and  an  impatient  gesture.  “I 
hate  America!  It  is  cold,  hard,  dead.  It 
squeezes  the  life  out  of  you,  like  the  juice 
from  a  lemon.”  He  turned  sharply  away 
and  rushed  off  home. 

At  home  he  found 
Pietro  drinking  beer  with 
his  wife  and  waiting  for 
him  with  a  letter  in  his 
grimy  hand,  shiny  with 
the  blacking  he  u^. 

“It  is  from  Nick,  the 
fool,  and  he  asks  you 
and  Pietro  to  come  out 
and  see  him  where  he  is 
working  in  Jersey,”  Mrs. 
PompiUi  explained. 

“  He  is  probably  poor,” 
answered  Papa  Pompilli 
with  a  sneer,  “and  he 
asks  us  to  come,  thinking 
he  can  borrow  enough 
money  to  bring  his  family  over  to  New 
York.  The  fool !  Trying  to  grow  things  to 
eat  on  the  rocks  they  have  in  this  country !” 

“No,”  spoke  up  Nick,  “he  says  he  has 
planted  early  lettuce,  radishes,  and  dande- 
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lion  greens,  some  under  glass,  and  he  has 
already  sold  eight  hundred  dollars’  worth, 
and  it  is  hardly  April.” 

“The  fool!  He  hes!”  answered  Pompilli 
irritably. 

“He  says  for  us  to  come  out  and  see  for 
ourselves  what  a  wonderful  country.” 

“Bah!”  cried  Pom¬ 
pilli,  drowning  his  doubt 
in  the  pitcher  of  beer. 

But  he  thought  it  ever 
silently  during  the  chat¬ 
ter  that  night.  If  Nick 
had  eight  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  no  matter  how  he 
got  it,  he  might  borrow 
from  him.  Nick  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  friendly, 
trusting,  simple  fellow. 

He  would  make  the  loan 
to  his  old  friend  Pasquale. 

So  Pasquale  Pompilli 
wrote  that  he  was  com¬ 
ing  and  that  Nick  must 
meet  him,  because  he 
would  not  know  the 
streets  in  that  Jersey 
place.  The  answer  came 
that  Nick  would  be  on 
hand  at  the  street-car 
Pasquale  must  take  on 
the  Jersey  side,  at  noon, 

Sunday. 

With  the  hope  of  a 
loan  as  his  guiding 
star.  Papa  Pompilli  set 
forth  on  Sunday,  eyes  down  to  avoid  the 
disgusting,  dingy  artificiality  and  poverty 
of  the  streets  through  which  he  passed,  his 
mind  on  Italy  and  her  clear  blue  waters  as 
he  crossed  the  clay-puddled  Hudson.  He 
would  not  look  out  of  the  window  even 
when  the  street-car  climbed  the  Palisades 
and  struck  off  into  the  country.  New  York 
was  the  only  place  in  America,  and  know¬ 
ing  how  bad  that  city  was,  he  could  easily 
imagine  Jersey. 

Staring  stoUdly  at  the  wicker  back  of  the 
seat  ahead  of  him,  Pasquale  saw  only  the 
squat  figures  100,  with  a  fat  dollar  sign  be¬ 
fore  them.  If  Nick  would  lend  him  that 
amount,  or  ninety  even,  then - 

“Oh,  look  at  that  beautiful  hillside,  sim¬ 
ply  carpjeted  with  flowers.  Quick!”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  girl  in  the  seat  ahead  of  him,  turn¬ 
ing  to  glance  back. 


“It  reminds  me  of  Italy,”  replied  her 
companion. 

“That  glimpse  of  water,  too;  those  trees; 
those  fertile  farms — I  never  saw  anything  so 
picturesque  through  Lugano  or  Como.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  aren’t  prejudiced  by 
that  old  fireplace  sentiment,  ‘East  or  West, 


hame’s  best?  ’  ”  smiled  the  other  yoimg  wom¬ 
an. 

.  “No.  Really,  I  think  the  sweep  of 
fields,  the  spring  flowers,  the  houses — every¬ 
thing  right  here  in  Jersey  is  just  as  pictur¬ 
esque  as  anything  I  ever  saw  abroad.” 

“The  farms  are  certainly  sup>erior  to  those 
little  pocket-handkerchief  patches  on  the 
other  side,”  agreed  her  companion. 

Pasquale  emitted  a  “Bah!”  and  glanced 
challengingly  through  the  window.  A  vast 
expanse  of  green  cooled  his  eye.  He  caught 
a  ffitting  glimpse  of  a  truck  farm — rows  and 
rows  of  early  vegetables,  popping  pertly 
through  the  black,  rich  soil.  His  obstinate 
head  turned  irresistibly.  The  car  shot 
through  other  fields.  He  could  see  the 
greens,  luxuriant,  full,  bursting  from  the 
groimd  in  thick,  well-ordered  rows. 

The  sight  was  new  to  him.  He  felt  a 


“how  you  like  eet?”  pompilli  exploded  several 
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throb  somewhere  between  his  heart  and 
his  throat. 

“Like  Lugano,”  he  admitted  weakly  to 
himself,  knowing  he  lied. 

His  open-eyed  stare  betrayed  him.  He 
drank  in  the  beauty,  the  freshness  of  the 
country;  wondered  at  the  fine  horses  pranc¬ 
ing  in  the  fields,  marveled  at  the  big  bams 
and  thrifty-looking  houses. 

The  conductor  called  his  station  twice 
before  he  finally  heard  and  clumped  down 
the  aisle  in  a  panic,  fearing  he  would  miss 
Nick. 

“Pasquale!”  a  red-cheeked  countryman 
hailed  hun  from  a  neat,  roomy  buggy,  drawn 
by  a  striking  team  of  deep-nested  horses. 

“Ah,  Nick!”  cried  Pasquale,  rushing  into 
his  arms  and  patting  his  back  after  the 
demonstrative  Italian  fashion.  “Such  a 
fine  team!  Your  own?”  he  exclaimed  in 
Italian,  his  eyes  running  eagerly  over  the 
shapely  flanks  as  he  took  ^  seat  beside 
Nick. 

“Nothing  like  that  in  Palermo,  eh?” 
cried  Nick  proudly,  touching  the  flanks  of 
his  team  with  his  whqi.  “  I  finished  paying 
for  them  during  the  wint^  Yes,  they  are 
mine.” 

As  they  drove  along  the  country  road 
Nick  pointed  out  the  fields  of  neighboring 
farmers;  told  how  one  had  paid  for  his  place 
with  the  crops  of  two  years;  how  another 
made  enough  out  of  mustard  greens  alone 
to  put  iq)  a  new  bam ;  how  Solari,  from  their 
own  coimtryside  at  home,  had  had  much 
success  with  his  hothouse  cucumbers  and 
was  putting  eighty  acres  into  com. 

Pompilli  was  so  absorbed  in  gathering 
the  glowing  details  that  he  forgot  entirely 
about  the  loan  that  had  brought  him  out  to 
hateful  Jersey. 

With  a  flourish  Nick  swung  through  his 
own  gate  and  came  to  a  stop  beside  a  sum¬ 
mer  kitchen  built  during  spiare  hours.  “  How 
you  like  eet?  ”  he  cried  in  English,  sweeping 
his  hand  from  the  house  to  the  bams  and 
off  into  the  fields  of  garden-tmck. 

Pompilli  exploded  several  adjectives  end¬ 
ing  in  “  issimo  ”,  and  Nick  beamed.  “  After 
dinner  I  will  show  you  how  the  American 
plow  and  cultivator  work.” 

Pasquale  bolted  down  a  hearty  farm  meal, 
the  b^  he  had  had  since  leaving  Italy. 
The  best  he  had  ever  had,  he  wotfld  have 
said,  if  his  enthusiasm  hadn’t  been  tempered 
by  a  tinge  of  jealousy  at  Nick’s  sudden 
weidth. 


But  he  forgot  even  envy  in  the  chilrii‘<J^ 
delight  he  found,  after  dinner,  in  breaking 
ground  with  such  a  marvelous  plow.  He 
took  off  his  shoes  and  followed  in  the  fresh 
furrow,  exclaiming,  investigating,  experi¬ 
menting.  The  cultivator  was  a  revelation, 
the  we^er  a  triumph. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  farm  with  such  tools!” 
he  cried,  just  before  sufq)er-time.  “It  is 
like  being  a  gentleman  to  sit  in  a  chair  and 
drive  a  pair  of  fine  horses.  It  is  not  work  to 
farm  in  America,  as  it  is  in  our  country.” 

He  hardly  stopped  for  supper.  Rushing 
out  into  the  open  again,  he  called  Nick  to 
see  the  sunset.  Over  a  beautiful,  bountiful 
hillside  on  Nick’s  own  property,  he  pomted 
out  the  great  red  disk  descending  through 
clear,  unsmoked  skies.  Bowing  his  head,  he 
repeated  the  evening  prayer  of  the  peasant 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  come  to 
America;  his  breast  broadened — he  was  a 
man  again. 

“I  am  not  going  home  to-night,”  he  said 
to  Nick.  “I  will  help  you  put  the  radishes 
and  lettuce  in  bunches,  and  I  will  drive  with 
you  to  market  on  the  wagon  in  the  mom- 
mg. 

Nick  clasped  his  friend  in  his  arms  like  a 
boy,  pounding  with  rustic  enthusiasm  on 
his^ck. 

They  worked  deftly  by  lantern  light, 
with  the  help  of  three  men,  Mrs.  Nick,  and 
the  older  children,  until  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning — sorting  vegetables,  bunching 
them,  and  loading  them  into  a  great  wagon 
with  built-up  sides. 

“You  are  sleqiy,”  said  Pap>a  Pompilli, 
as  they  started  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
drive  market  ward.  “You  curl  up  on  top 
and  I  will  drive.” 

“You  are  sure  you  remember  how?” 
laughed  Nick. 

“  Remember  how!  Watch  me! ”  he  cried, 
shouting  at  the  horses  and  flicking  their 
flanks  caressingly  with  his  whip. 

At  four  o’cl<^  they  reached  the  ferry  and 
in  half  an  hour  the  damor  of  West  Wash¬ 
ington  Market,  Manhattan,  engulfed  them. 

Pasquale  chaffered  with  buyers,  counted 
out  dozens  of  bunches,  took  money  for  Nick; 
playing  desperately,  feverishly,  Uiat  he  was 
a  real  farmer  again. 

The  amoimt  of  money  taken  in  amazed 
him.  “I  have  seen  such  radishes,  once,  at  a 
fair  in  Palermo,  but  never  such  prices”  he 
said  to  Nick  as  they  sold  the  last  of  the 
load. 
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“Palermo  is  a  little  one-ring  circus,  van  Street  and  swimg  his  horses  handsomely 
Where  is  there  a  market  like  New  York?”  in  at  the  curb  before  his  sixteen-dollar 
answered  Nick,  stuffing  the  bills  into  his  dwelling. 

pocket.  “Maybe  you  come  out  and  help  me  He  raced  up-stairs  and  roused  his  wife, 
this  summer?  Men  are  hard  to  get — good  The  children  flocked  about  him,  wondering 
men,  who  know  farming  like  you,  Pasquale.  at  his  wide,  toothy  smile. 

I  will  give  you  an  interest  in  my  farm;  it  is  “We  go  back  to-day,”  cried  Papa  Pom- 
much  too  big  for  me,  and  that  will  help  me  pilli.  “Come.  The  wagcm  is  waiting.  We 
to  pay  for  it  more  quickly.  What  do  you  will  take  the  chairs,  the  beds,  everySiing.” 
say?”  “But  where  are  we  going?”  asked  Mrs. 

Pasquale  said  nothing.  His  eyes  lighted  Pompilli,  reluctant  to  leave  the  land  of  the 
up  like  the  rising  sxm  just  peeping  above  five-and-ten-cent  store, 
the  brick-topped  city  line.  He  threw  his  “To  the  New  Italy.  To  Nick’s  place  in 
arms  about  his  friend  and  p>ounded  him  Jersey.  The  grand  new  country  that  we 
joyously  on  the  back.  heard  about  back  in  Palermo.  It  is  really 

“When  will  you  come  out?”  asked  good,  there.”  His  eyes  glowed.  “Come!” 
simple  Nick,  bubbling  over  with  the  hope  of  He  headed  the  procession  with  a  sofa,  and 
a  reliable  yoke-mate.  the  children  hustled  down  to  load  Nick’s 

*‘Now/  ”  shouted  Papa  Pompilli,  snatching  wagon  with  chairs  and  cooking  utensils, 
the  reins  from  Nick’s  hand  and  threading  Mrs.  Pompilli  came  last,  clinging  to  her 
his  way  throvigh  the  babbling  market,  dex-  purple  punch-bowl. 

terously  dodging  loads  of  purple  cabbages,  “Come!”  cried  Papa  Pompilli,  bundling 
wagons  bursting  with  growing  onions,  heaps  her  in.  “We  are  off  to  the  land  of  the  free, 
of  spinach  on  the  comers,  banels  of  cuoun-  where  there  are  no  moving-picture  shows, 
bers,  and  coming  out  at  length  on  Fourth  no  clams,  no  bargains,  and  a  man  can  go 
Street.  without  shoes  and  necktie.  Drive  on. 

In  ten  minutes’  time  he  had  reached  SuUi-  Nick,  to  New  Italy,  just  across  the  ferry!” 


THE  DOOR  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

(Ffwn  the  Pentan  of  Jalalu-JJln  Rmmf) 

TRANSLATED  BY  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN 

ONCE  came  a  youth  to  the  doorway  of  friendship,  and  knocked. 

“Ah!”  died  a  voice  from  within,  “faithful  heart,  is  it  thou?” 
“Yea,”  the  youth  answered,  “’tis  I.”  But  the  door  remained  locked: 
“There  is  no  room  for  thee  then!”  cried  the  other.  “Go,  thou!” 

“There  is  no  room  for  raw  meats,  O  fair  child,  at  my  feast; 

Go  and  find  fuel  in  places  of  exile,  and  bum: 

Toast  there,  and  roast,  till  thy. soul  from  itself  be  released: 

Heat  thy  heart  through,  sorry  comrade,  before  thou  return!” 

Weeping,  the  youth  turned  away:  for  a  year  remained  lone; 

Burning,  he  hung  all  on  fire  for  the  waiting  to  end; 

Till,  with  no  self  in  him  left,  no  heart  of  his  own. 

Back  like  a  swallow  came  he  to  the  house  of  his  friend. 

Quick  at  the  |X)rtal  he  knocked,  and  trembled  for  fear, 

Lest  from  ^  lips  there  shoifld  fall  any  word  but  the  tme. 

“Ah!”  cried  the  friend  from  within,  “who  is  this  that  I  hear?” 

Spake  he  that  waited  without,  “O  Beloved,  it  is  you/” 

“If  it  be  I,  then  let  me  come  in!”  the  friend  cried; 

“Under  one  roof  was  no  room  for  two  ‘seifs’  to  abide.” 


MORE  ABOUT  BIG  BUSINESS  AND  THE  BENCH 


SUBJECT  TO  DEBATE 

While  abroad  I  have  read  with  much  interest 
your  articles  “Big  Business  and  the  Bench,” 
and  it  seems  to  me  they  are  written  more  from 
the  point  of  one  who  holds  a  brief  to  attack 
the  Bench,  than  from  a  desire  to  hold  im¬ 
partially  the  scales  of  justice. 

One  of  your  principal  complaints  is  that  the 
courts  write  into  the  law  clauses  or  words 
it  didn’t  contain,  and  you  cite  as  a  notable 
instance  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Standard  Oil  case. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  case  the 
court  did  write  into  the  act  the  word  “rea¬ 
sonable,”  which  changed  its  meaning  and 
emasculated  the  criminal  part  of  the  act.  But 
who  is  most  to  blame  in  this  matter — the 
court,  or  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  framed 
an  act  which,  if  enforced  literally,  would  prac¬ 
tically  stop  business  in  the  United  States? 

I  knew  personally  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  introduced  this  law,  and  am  satisfied  they 
were  only  playing  politics,  and  never  thought 
the  bill  would  become  a  law;  or  if  it  did,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would,  in  the  first  test 
case,  declare  it  unconstitutional,  and  thus  bear 
the  odium  of  thwarting  the  people. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  a  bad  law  is  to  enforce  it,  and  that 
in  this  celebrated  case,  if  the  court  hadn’t  the 
courage  to  declare  it  unconstitutional,  as  it 
hinted  it  would  have  to  do  if  not  viewed  in 
the  light  of  reason,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  enforce  it  literally,  and  let  the  public 
see  to  what  an  impasse  legislation  had 
brought  the  country.  Then  the  people  would 
have  been  the  first  to  insist  on  its  repeal. 

But  is  it  fair  to  think  the  courts  always 


stretch  their  power  to  decide  in  favor  of  “Big 
Business”?  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  long 
line  of  decisions  giving  the  Government  its 
present  control  over  interstate  commerce,  and 
then  read  the  debates  surrounding  the  framing 
of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution,  to  see  that 
in  trying  to  protect  the  people  against  cor¬ 
porate  wealth  the  court  has  armed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  powers  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  powers  that  the 
states,  very  jealous  of  their  power,  would  never 
have  given. 

As  the  master  is  responsible  for  his  man,  so 
are  the  people  responsible  for  their  servants  in 
Congress.  If  they  want  good  laws  that  courts 
will  not  have  to  amend  or  reject,  let  them  send 
statesmen  and  not  politicians  to  their  legisla¬ 
tures,  men  who  will  not  play  to  the  gallery' 
in  the  hope  of  throwing  the  means  of  stopping 
bad  legislation  on  another  branch  of  the  Gov- 
enunent.  H.  W.  B. 

Ch&teau  de  Ste.  Nice,  France. 

BUT  BIG  BUSINESS  IS  IN  THE  BUSINESS 

OF  CONTROLLING  THE  POLITICIANS 

Mr.  Coimolly’s  articles,  under  the  title  “Big 
Business  and  the  Bench,”  may  have  a  certain 
educational  value  as  criticising  wrong  judicial 
interpretation,  but  their  chief  importance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  faults  he  finds  all  apply  to 
an  elective  judiciary.  If  some  means  could  be 
adopted  whereby  judges  would  not  be  brought 
imder  the  dominance  of  voters;  whereby  their 
selection  to  office  would  not  be  an  act  of  favor¬ 
itism,  but  of  fitness;  where  their  terms  of  office 
and  salaries  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  be  care-free  as  to  living  expenses — ^then  there 
would  as  a  rule  be  fair,  just,  and  impartial 
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construction  and  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
the  corrupt  decision  would  be  the  exception. 

All  the  evils  Mr.  Connolly  has  thus  far 
attempted  to  expose  are  those  due  to  politics — 
the  opportunity  of  bold,  aggressive  men  to 
gratify  their  ambitions  and  extend  their  in¬ 
fluence  through  a  majority  or  plurality  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  people.  Being  inducted  into  office 
by  politics  and  political  management  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  or  plurality  of  this  fraction  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  their  sense  of  justice  and  conscien¬ 
tious  desire  to  discharge  duty  impartially  be¬ 
come  exchanged  for  the  desire  to  continue  in 
office  and  utilize  power  of  office  to  the  great¬ 
est  personal  benefit. 

The  very  fact  that  the  office  was  obtained 
through  manipulation  blunts  the  qualities  a 
real  judge  should  have;  for  politics  as  handled 
by  the  one-fifth  of  all  the  people  is  regarded 
purely  as  a  selfish  right,  and  we  can  hardly 
expect  the  judge  to  rise  above  the  character¬ 
istics  or  qualities  of  this  selfishness  that  put 
him  in  office.  He  does  his  utmost  to  prevent 
being  “recalled”  by  those  associates  and  man¬ 
agers  who  gave  him  the  place;  hence  his  de¬ 
cisions  are  tinctured  by  the  same  lack  of 
principle  that  actuates  selfish  or  prejudiced 
voters. 

If  the  “recall”  had  then  been  in  force  in 
California,  perhaps  the  McNamara  brothers 
would  not  have  confessed,  relying  covertly 
upon  those  managers  in  sympathy  with  that 
form  of  violence  to  hold  this  menace  over  the 
judge  and  court  officials — for  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  as  at  present  managed  are  just  as  selfish, 
and  as  lacking  in  patriotic  regard  for  all  the 
people,  as  any  other  form  of  “trust.” 

Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  forty-one 
^rs  at  the  bar,  and  with  varied  practise,  my 
judgment  is  that  the  appointive  judiciary  more 
nearly  enforces  the  law,  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  justice,  and  more  in 
agreement  with  common  fairness,  than  the 
elative  bench.  H.  W.  G. 

IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

In  writing  of  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
you  propose,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  foot-note  in  “Lawson  on  Common  Car¬ 
riers,”  published  about  twenty  years  ago,  in 
which  he  advised  students  to  pay  no  attention 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  in  damage  suits  brought  by  em¬ 
ployees,  as  the  P.  R.  R.  ran  that  court  with 
the  same  success  it  ran  its  trains. 

I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  home  for  several 
days,  and  that  I  can  not  find  the  book  here,  to 
give  you  a  reference  to  the  edition  and  i>age. 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  able  to  write  such 
judicial  articles,  and  I  believe  they  will  accom¬ 
plish  much  good. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  E.  Y.  B. 


ONE  OF  MANY  OFFERS 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Cotmolly, 
saying  he  is  to  be  out  of  town  for  two  wee^. 
If  he  is  going  an)nvhere  near  Binghamton,  he 
ought  to  call  on  me.  I  can  give  him  more 
material  than  any  man  in  the  state  as  regards 
the  corruption  of  Bench  and  Bar,  because  I 
have  the  material,  and  am  willing  to  give  it  up. 

I  have  fought  these  evils  more  strenuously  for 
years  than  any  lawyer  in  the  state.  My  health 
failed  four  years  ago  and  I  care  nothing  about 
hurting  my  future.  If  he  calls,  have  ton  call 
at  my  office  in  the  forenoon. 

W.  A.  D. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

REASONABLE  CRITICISM 

I  have  been  reading  with  great  care  and 
interest  Mr.  Connolly’s  “Big  Business  and  the 
Bench.” 

If  reforms  are  to  be  effected  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  ought  not  the  reformer  to  be 
scrupulously  honest  and  fair,  not  only  in  his 
presentation  of  the  facts,  but  in  the  inferences 
which  he  would  have  his  readers  draw? 

Mr.  Connolly,  in  the  July  Everybody’s, 
seeks  to  convey  the  impression  that  Judge 
Alton  B.  Parker  is  the  willing  tool  of  Big  Busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  as  such  he  possesses  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  courts  to  a  degree  enjoyed  by 
few  others. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Judge  Parker;  but  would 
it  not  have  been  fair,  not  only  to  Judge  Parker 
but  to  readers  who  are  entitle  to  all  the  facts, 
to  call  attention  to  Judge  Parker’s  attitude 
toward  these  momentous  issues  while  he  was 
on  the  bench?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  ap¬ 
peared  as  leading  counsel  for  the  labor  interests 
in  the  litigation  between  the  Buck  Stove  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 
Has  he  not  conastently  and  insistently  de¬ 
fended  the  right  of  free  speech  in  this  litigation, 
on  the  civil  side  of  it  as  well  as  on  the  criminal 
side? 

The  truth  in  all  probability  is  this:  Judge 
Parker’s  eminent  legal  abilities  are  so  well 
recognized  that  he  is  in  demand  in  important 
cases,  by  both  capital  and  labor. 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  Connolly  charges 
that  the  “right”  of  trial  by  jury  is  flagrantly 
invaded  in  Illinois,  and  cites  the  seventh  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  in  support  of  the 
statement. 

It  is  strange  how  the  Constitution  becomes 
such  a  bulwark  of  human  liberty  when  it  serves 
one’s  purpose,  and  how  it  becomes  but  a  musty 
old  document  which  has  long  outlived  its  use¬ 
fulness  when  it  interferes  with  some  pet 
theory. 

But  coming  specifically  to  this  seventh 
amendment:  I  am  advised  that  the  guarantee 
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of  a  jury  trial,  etc.,  refers  solely  to  trials  in 
Fedei^  courts,  and  that  it  was  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  framers  of  this  amendment  to 
control  judicial  procedure  in  the  state  courts. 

I  have  not  examined  with  sufficient  care  into 
the  matter  to  be  willing  to  hazard  an  opinion. 
But  this  I  do  say:  If  this  view  is  correct,  Mr. 
Connolly  is  entirely  unwarranted  in  charging 
a  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  this 
behalf.  If  this  view  is  not  correct,  and  this 
constitutional  provision  applies  to  state  as 
well  as  Federal  courts,  the  error,  injustice,  or 
by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  can  very 
easily  be  corrected  by  taking  one  of  these 
cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  R.  A.  H. 

Manassas,  V"a. 

WE  HOPE  TO,  LATER 

I  feel  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  my  duty, 
as  a  plain  citizen,  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  your  series  of  articles  on  “Big  Business  and 
the  Bench.”  I  think  you  have  published 
nothing  more  timely,  or  more  greatly  needed. 
The  corrupt,  technical,  labyrinthine  proceed¬ 
ings  of  our  courts  have  too  often  been  a  shield 
for  the  guilty  and  powerful  interests,  and  have 
worked  injustice  to  the  weak. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to  continue  this 
discussion  in  the  future,  and  that  you  will 
not  leave  it  till  we  see  some  practical  re¬ 
sults  and  much  needed  reforms. 

S.  R.  D. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

THE  NEED  FOR  “BIG  BUSINESS  AND 
THE  BENCH”  IN  BOOK  FORM 

Will  Mr.  Connolly’s  articles  on  “Big  Busi¬ 
ness  and  the  Bench”  be  put  out  in  book  form? 
They  should  be,  by  all  means.  It  would  be  a 
most  valuable  educational  book  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  generally. 

The  trouble  is  that  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
people  have  read  these  articles.  The  thing 
should  be  followed  up — hammered  into  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  American  people.  This  matter 
of  judicial  rectitude  is  of  vitally  fimdamental 
importance. 

The  judiciary  is  fully  abreast  of  our  legisla¬ 
tures  in  its  brazen-fac^  corruption.  Turn  on 


the  searchlight!  We  need  it  still  more  m 
Washington  state.  You  know,  they  tried  re¬ 
cently  to  put  one  of  our  retiring  congressmen 
on  the  Federal  bench,  but  the  people  would  not 
stand  for  it.  The  attempt  may  be  made  to 
provide  for  one  of  our  senators  similarly  in  the 
near  future. 

If  Teddy  gets  back  on  to  the  executive  sheep¬ 
skin  again,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  it.  The 
state  of  Washington  is  eager  for  a  chance  to 
help  put  him  there. 

But  it’s  Connolly  that  I  want  to  emphasize 
now.  After  these  things  have  been  worked  out 
with  so  much  painstaking,  they  should  be  put 
into  cheap,  permanent  form,  and  then  into  the 
hands  and  into  the  consciousness  of  the  multitude. 

H.  E.  P. 

Sunnyside,  Wash. 

A  VOICE  FROM  CALIFORNIA 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  Con¬ 
nolly’s  series  on  “Big  Business  and  the  Bench.” 
All  honor  to  you  for  putting  before  the  people 
such  unmistakable  proofs  of  the  power  of  money 
to  influence  and  control  our  courts. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  it  to  many  of  us;  we 
have  had  here,  in  California,  such  open,  flagrant 
floutings  of  justice,  that  ignorance  is  inexcus¬ 
able.  But  to  publish  and  put  before  the  people 
those  facts  is  the  first  step  toward  a  remedy. 
When  the  disease  has  been  diagnosed,  we  may 
hope  for  a  cure. 

The  history  of  the  past  shows  us  that  that 
nation  or  form  of  government  is  doomed  in 
which  the  people  can  no  longer  expect  justice 
from  their  highest  courts.  But  surely  in  this 
“land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave” 
there  is  enough  enlightenment  and  intelligence 
to  remedy  the  evil  as  soon  as  our  attention  is 
called  to  it,  and  before  it  becomes  too  great 
for  us  to  dc^  with. 

So  go  on  in  your  fearless  work  and  educate 
the  people.  The  old  awe  and  respect  for  the 
courts  must  not  cover  that  which  is  not  re¬ 
spectable.  The  acts  of  lawyers  and  judges 
which  will  not  bear  a  flood  of  light  turned  on 
them,  need  that  light  very  badly,  and  the 
people  are  to  blame  if  they  p)ermit  money- 
power  to  control  their  courts. 

I.  M.  S. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 

EDITOR'S  NOTE — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can 
assist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  uem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Tru,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address 
all  manuscripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


“Bill’s  going  to  sue  the  company  for  dam-  easily  did  as  much  work  as  any  two  other  men, 

ages.”  and  yet  was  as  fresh  as  could  be  at  the  end  of 

“Why?  Wot  did  they  do  to  ’im?”  the  day. 

“They  blew  the  quittin’  whistle  when  ’e  was  “The  next  morning,  having  no  further  use 
carryin’  a  ’eavy  piece  of  iron,  and  ’e  dropped  for  him,  I  told  him  he  could  go;  but  he  begged 

it  on  ’is  foot.”  so  hard  to  remain  that  1  let  him  go  into  the 

cellar  and  empty  some  apple  barrels,  putting 
0  the  good  apples  into  one  barrel  and  throwing 

away  the  rotten  ones — about  a  half  hour’s 
A  man  who  is  steadily  employed  finally  had  work, 
a  day  off  and  decided  to  go  fishing,  taking  his  ®®d  hours  he  was  still  in  the 

luncheon  with  him.  ^\^len  he  reached  the  cellar,  and  I  went  down  to  see  what  the  trouble 
creek  he  discovered  that  he  had  dropped  the  was.  I  found  him  only  half  through,  but  almost 
lunch  packet  somewhere  on  the  road,  and  hast-  -exhausted,  beads  of  perspiration  on  his  brow, 
ened  back  to  look  for  it.  Presently  he  met  a  “‘What’s  the  matter?’  I  asked.  ‘Surely 
husky  negro,  who  was  Inciting  happy  and  pick-  that  work  isn’t  bard.’ 

ing  his  teeth.  “‘No,  not  hard,’ he  replied.  ‘ But  the  strain 

“Did  you  find  anything  on  the  road  as  you  f^^®  judgment  is  awjul.”’ 
came  along?”  asked  the  gentleman. 

“No,  sah,”  answered  the  negro.  “I  didn’t 
find  nothing.  Couldn’t  a  dog  have  found  it 

and  eat  it  up?”  Teacher:  “Johnny,  what  is  a  skeleton?” 

Johnny;  “IPlease,  ma’am,  it’s  a  man  wth 
0  his  insides  out,  and  his  outsides  off.” 

Several  men  were  discussing  the  relative  im-  0 

portance  and  difficulty  of  mental  and  physical 

TOrk,  and  one  of  them  told  the  following  expe-  Visiting  his  home  town  after  many  years’ 
rience:  absence,  a  gentlenuin  met  Sam,  the  village  fool. 

“ Several  years  ago,  a  tramp,  one  of  the  finest  “Hello,  Sam,”  he  said.  “Glad  to  see  you. 
specimens  of  physical  manhood  that  I  have  What  are  you  doing  now?  Still  pumping  the 
ever  seen,  dropp^  into  my  yard  and  asked  me  church  organ?” 

for  work.  The  first  day  I  put  him  to  work  “Yessir,  I’m  stiff  pumping  the  organ.  An’ 
helping  to  move  some  heavy  rocks,  and  he  say,  Charlie,  I’m  gettin’  to  be  a  pretty  fine 
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pumper.  The  other  day  they  had  a  big  organist 
over  from  New  Haven,  and  I  piunp^  a  piece 
he  couldn’t  play!” 

0 

t  A  player  of  bridge  in  New  York,  who  con¬ 
sider^  himself  a  great  authority,  wrote  a  book 
on  the  subject  and  sent  it  to  a  famous  Rochester 
player  for  his  opinion  of  it.  In  about  a  week 
the  book  was  returned  to  him,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter: 

“My  dear  Sir: 

“  Your  favor  of  the  tenth  inst.,  accompanied 
by  your  book,  was  duly  received.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  it  is  a  very  good  game,  but  I  don’t  Uiink  it 
is  as  good  a  game  as  bridg^. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“Frank  Card.” 


Grocer  (who  has  lately  joined  the  militia, 
practising  in  shop) — “Raght,  left,  right,  left, 
four  paces  to  the  rear,  march!”  down 

trap-door  into  the  cellar.) 

Grocer’s  wife  (anxiously) — “  Oh,  Jim,  are  you 
hurt?”  ^ 

Grocer  (savagely,  but  with  dignity) — “Go 
’way,  woman.  What  do  you  know  about 
war?” 

0 

President  Taft  was  out  for  his  afternoon 
walk  in  Washington  one  day  when  a  flaxen¬ 
haired  little  girl  ran  out  in  front  of  him,  held 
up  her  Anger,  and  exclaimed  in  a  shrill  baby 
voice: 

“I  know  who  you  are!” 

The  President,  thinking  it  not  at  all  unusual 
that 'she  should  possess  this  information,  but 
willing  to  gratify  her,  asked: 

“Well,  who  am  I?” 

“Aw,”  she  said  teasingly,  “you’re  Humpty 
Dumpty.” 

0 

4 

A  very  bald  banker  in  southern  Maryland 
was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  his  hat  a  good  deal 
during  business  hours,  as  protection  from  flies 
in  summer  and  cold  breezes  in  winter. 

Every  week  a  negro  workman  on  the  rail¬ 
road  presented  a  check  and  drew  his  wages, 
and  one  day,  as  he  put  the  money  in  a  greasy 
wallet,  the  banker  s^ed: 

“Look  here,  Moses,  why  don’t  you  let  some 
of  that  money  stay  in  the  bank  and  keep  an 
account  with  us?” 


Magazine 

The  darky  leaned  toward  him,  and,  with'  a 
quizzical  look  at  the  derby  the  banker  wore, 
answered  conAdentially:  “Boss,  Ise  jes’ 
afeared.  You  look  like  you  was  always  ready  to 
start  somewheres.” 

0 

A  party  of  tourists  were  visiting  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  England,  and  their  guide  was 
supplying  them  with  valuable  historical  facts. 

“TTiis  tower,”  he  expounded,  “goes  back  to 
William  the  Conqueror.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?”  asked  one  of  the 
party.  “Isn’t  it  satisfactory?” 

0 

One  of  two  darkies  who  run  a  bootblack 
“  parlor  ”  in  partnership  was  bragging  of  his  well- 
developed  sense  of  touch,  particrilarly  in  the 
matter  of  money.  He  Ixmted  that  he  could 
tell  the  denomination  of  any  United  States 
coin  merely  by  feeling  it.  His  partner  wearied 
of  these  bc^ts  and  came  back  with  this: 

“Your  sense  o’  feelin’  ain’t  nothing  to  my 
friend  Marcus.  Him  and  me  used  to  work  on 
the  Pullman  down  through  Kansas.  Marcus 
had  been  on  this  route  for  about  ten  years. 
One  night  when  we  was  both  a-sleepin’,  ’long 
around  midnight  I  wakes  up  and  I  shakes  Mar¬ 
cus  and  I  says:  ‘Marcus,  where  are  we?’  An’ 
Marcus  he  jest  rolls  over  and  sticks  his  hand 
out  the  window  and  he  says:  ‘We’re  goin’ 
through  Oswego.’” 

0 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  “typhoid  fly”  fame, 
told  this  fly  story: 

“A  Washington  man  went  for  his  vacation 
to  a  fly-haun^  hotel  in  Connecticut.  There 
was  a  hammock  in  the  grove  behind  the  hotel, 
and  one  afternoon  our  friend  climbed  into  it 
with  pipe  and  book.  But  the  flies  tormented 
him  unmercifully,  so  he  climbed  out  again  in 
disgust. 

“‘Look  here,  landlord,’  he  complained,  as  he 
entered  the  ofl^ce,  ‘what’s  the  good  of  a  ham¬ 
mock  in  such  a  fly-ridden  spot  as  that  grove?’ 

“‘Oh,’  said  the  landlord,  ‘you  didn’t  use  the 
hammodc  during  hanunock  hours.’ 

“‘What  are  hammock  hours?’  asked  the 
guest. 

“‘Twelve  to  two,  sir,’  said  the  landlord. 
‘You’ll  And  no  flies  in  the  grove  then,  sir.’ 

“‘And  why  not?’  demanded  the  puzzled 
guest. 

“‘Because,’  said  the  landlord,  ‘twelve  to 
two  is  dinner,  and  they’re  all  in  the  dining¬ 
room  then.’  ” 


HYare  the  very  rich  growing  richer? 

Why  are  the  very  poor  growing 
poorer? 

Why  are  little  children  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  while  thousands  of  able- 
bodied  men  are  idle? 

Why  do  millions  go  half  nourished  when 
the  land  is  full  of  plenty? 

Why  does  the  cost  of  living  steadily 
mount,  while  the  nation  produces  a  surplus 
every  year  averaging  two  billion  dollars?. 

Every  man  in  America  who  works  is 
entitled  to  a  wage  sufficient  to  raise  his 
family  in  decent  conditions,  to  educate  his 
children  in  the  common  schools,  and  to 
lay  by  something  for  old  age. 

Why  is  it  impossible  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  to  do  this? 

You  hear  these  questions  constantly,  and 
you  hear  all  kinds  of  answers. 

What  is  your  answer? 

To  whom  do  you  address  your  questions? 

From  whom  have  you  a  right  to  expect 
answers? 

Is  it  your  idea  that  the  government 
should  answer  these  questions? 

What  government? 

What  is  government? 

Is  government  your  mayor  and  aldermen, 
your  governor  and  assemblymen,  your 
President  and  your  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress? 

But  America  is  a  democracy.  That 
means  you — all  of  us. 

We  ^oose  our  President  and  our  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Do  we  choose  them  to  do  what  they  think 
is  best  for  us,  or  to  do  what  we  think  is  best? 

What  do  we  think? 

Do  we  think? 


Again,  what  are  your  answers  to  all  these 
questions  about  the  unfair  distribution  of 
wealth  and  the  moimting  cost  of  living, 
and  the  poverty  and  the  misery  of  millions, 
and  the  luxury  of  the  few? 

Are  you  exp>ecting  your  representatives 
to  find  the  answers? 

Well,  America  is  a  republic. 

In  a  republic,  government  is  by  represent¬ 
atives. 

Again,  do  you  expect  your  representa¬ 
tives  to  do  what  they  think  is  best,  or  do 
you  expect  them  to  find  out  what  you  think 
is  best  and  do  that? 

How  could  they  find  out  what  you  think 
is  best  if  you  don’t  think? 

Do  you  want  the  government  to  order 
your  lives,  to  suckle  you  and  support  you 
and  baby  you  and  bury  you? 

Or  do  you  want  to  have  something  to 
say  about  your  own  life? 

•  Do  you  care  for  independence? 

What  is  independence? 

Is  it  not  ordering  your  owm  home  and 
social  and  business  life  to  its  widest  limits 
wdthout  trespwiss  on  the  independence  of 
others? 

Millions  w'ant  to  do  just  that. 

But  something  b  wrrong. 

Millions  are  decent  and  honest  and  hard¬ 
working  and  considerate  of  others. 

BUT — 

They  can’t  make  headway. 

They  can  not  educate  their  children. 

They  can’t  give  them  proper  food. 

They  can’t  lay  by  a  penny  for  old  age. 

They  can’t  be  independent. 

They  live  from  hand  to  mouth  and  in 
constant  dread  of  the  morrow'. 
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They  do  not  trespass,  but  they  are 
trespassed  upon. 

Why?  Why?  Why? 

Right  now  America  harvests  the  biggest 
crops  in  her  history,  and  this  winter  thou¬ 
sands  on  thousands  of  children  will  go 
shivering  and  hungry  to  work  or  to  school, 
while  their  parents  slave  on  with  anguished 
souls.  Parents  with  the  same  capacity  for 
suffering  that  we  have. 

That  is  not  independence^. 

This  winter  thousands  on  thousands  of 
men  will  have  no  work  and  thousands  on 
thousands  of  others  will  have  barely  enough 
to  keep  their  families  half-starved  and  half- 
clothed  and  half-educated. 

And  the  biggest  crops  in  our  history. 

And  the  rich  growing  richer. 

And  the  Twentieth  Century. 

And  men  who  call  themselves  leaders. 

And  captains  of  industry. 

God! 

man’s  inhumanity  to  man 

How  can  such  things  be?  How  can  we 
who  have  plenty  endure  the  thought  of 
our  plenty  when  the  world  is  full  of  woe? 

How  can  the  rich  continue  to  pile  up 
riches  for  the  fun  of  piling  up  and  for  the 
power,  when  it  spells  such  anguish  to  their 
fellows,  such  robbery  of  comfort  and 
education,  and  such  robbery  of  futiu-e 
generations? 

How  can  you  grow  a  great  race  when 
you  permit  i^lions  to  be  starved  in  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  chained  to  the  wheel,  so 
driven,  just  to  keep  alive,  that  no  strength 
is  left  for  self-culture,  for  contemplation, 
for  dreams? 

Mr.  Lawson  knows  why  the  cost  of  living 
is  moimting.  Why  the  rich  are  growing 
richer.  Why  wealth  is  imfairly  distributed. 
Why  there  b  so  much  misery. 

He  tells  you  why  in  this  number,  and 
how  to  stop  it. 

Eight  years  ago  he  tried  to  tell  you,  and 
you  saw  some  of  the  superficial  crimes  and 
started  to  correct  them,  but  you  would 
not  wait  to  see  the  real  cause  crime. 

Eight  years  ago  Mr.  Lawson  sp>ent  at 
least  two  million  dollars  trying  to  get  your 
attention  and  interest  to  ^e  big  crime. 

Many  of  you  were  interested  and  willing 
and  patient,  but  most  of  you  were  merely 
entertained  by  hb  disclosures,  and  when 
the  hour  for  work  came,  you  turned  your 
backs. 


Now  Mr.  Lawson  b  at  it  again,  ready 
thb  time  to  go  the  limit.  Ready  to  show 
you  just  what  the  trouble  b,  just  how  it  b 
brought  about,  just  how  it  can  be  stopped, 
and  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  to  the 
limit  of  lus  strength  and  hb  resources. 

And  Everybody’s  Magazine  b  in  the 
fight  to  the  limit. 

Will  you  join? 

For  the  sake  of  the  weak  and  helpless, 
for  the  sake  of  America’s  future,  for  the 
sake  of  your  children’s  future,  for  your 
own  sake,  will  you  join? 

The  fight  b  against  conditions — not 
against  individuals.  There  b  no  p>ersonal 
animus.  We  have  personal  friends  among 
stock -brokers.  Probably  you  have. 

We  have  friends  in  the  Big  Business 
institutions — able  men,  sincere  men,  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  actual  work  and 
have  no  p>art  in  the  finandal  jugglery  of 
these  Big  Businesses. 

We  hate  to  seem  to  attack  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  We  hate  to  seem  indirectly  to  attack 
our  friends.  We  shall  be  sorry  if  we  lose 
their  friendship.  We  should  not.  But 
whatever  we  lose  in  friends  or  money  or  per¬ 
sonal  comfort,  we  are  going  to  make  this  fight 
for  the  helpless  and  for  Greater  America. 

If  you  will  send  us  the  name  of  any  one 
not  a  reader  of  the  magazine  who  ought  to 
read  Mr.  Lawson’s  “A-B-C  of  High-Cost 
Living,”  we  will  mail  him  this  instalment 
free.  We  have  printed  thousands  of  extra 
copies  of  these  pages  for  this  purpose. 

We  ask  you  to  support  Mr.  Lawson’s 
work. 

We  ask  you  to  read  hb  “A-B-C  of  High- 
Cost  Living”  in  thb  number. 

We  ask  you  to  get  it  clearly  in  your  minds. 

And  then  we  ask  you  to  talk  it  at  every 
opportunity. 

Talk  it  to  every  one  who  will  listen. 
Mention  it  in  your  letters.  Talk  it  at  the 
office  and  on  the  way.  Talk  it  at  the  club 
and  after  church.  Talk  it!  Talk  it!  Talk 
it! 

That  makes  public  opinion. 

And  public  opinion  makes  legislators 
make  laws. 

And  there  b  going  to  be  a  law  against 
the  gambling  tricks  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Because  Uiose  tricks  make  High -Cost 
Living  and  the  very  rich  richer 

Unfairly, 

Unjustly. 

Will  you  talk? 
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Bouncing 


Sturdy 

Children 


—the  kind  parents  are  proud  of — 
are  largely  the  result  of  proper 
feeding. 


Many  a  mother  knows  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  child  which  “has  not 
done  well”  can  be  started  along  the 
way  to  strength  and  rosy  health 


Grape-Nuts 


This  food  is  scientifically  made  of  wheat  and  barley  and 
contains  the  strength-making  elements  stored  by  Nature  in  cereals. 


Among  these  elements  is  Phosphate  of  Potash  (grown  in 
the  grain) — the  vital  salt  of  the  gray  nerve  cells— especially  needed 
for  promoting  healthy  brain-growth  in  children. 


Grape-Nuts  food  is  easily  digested,  quickly  absorbed,  and  has 
“worked  wonders”  in  the  development  of  many  a  backward  child— 
and  children  like  the  natural  sweet  flavour. 


There’s  a  Reason”  for  Grape-Nuts 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creelc,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Victor- 


The  complete 
line  of 

Victor- Victrolas 


HIS  MASTERS  VO  CE 


Victor-Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  quartered  oak 


The  instrument  by  which 
the  value  of  all  musical 
instruments  is  measured 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale 
at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Victor-VictroU  IV 
Oak.  $15 


Victor-VictroU  VI 
Oak.  $25 


Victor-VictroU  VIII 
Oak.  $40 


Victor-VictroU  K 
Maboeany  or  oak. 


The  advertisementi  in  Everybody’s  M.igazinc  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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Victrola 


Each  year  has  witnessed  important  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  development  of  these  wonderful  musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  and  with  the  complete  line  now  on 
exhibition  and  sale  at  all  Victor  dealers,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  well  worth  your  time  to  at  least  see  and  hear 
them.  In  no  other  way  can  you  fully  inform  your¬ 
self  so  easily. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  play  any 
music  you  wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  Victor- Victrola. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co..  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

■•rlincr  Crainophoiie  Co. ,  Montreal,  Canadian  Dittribututa 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
ud  Victor  Needles — the  combination.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor-Victrola  XI 
Mahocany  or  oak,  $100 


Victor-Victrola  XIV 
Mahocany  or  oak,  $150 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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/^ways  look  for  the  name  KING 
on  the  side-plate  or  barrel.  lt*8 
the  one  way  to  be  sure  it’s  a  gen¬ 
ome  KING  Air-Rifle. 


y/ 

rw  ^  No.  15 

No.  2  No.  1  ^ 


No.*.  Th*  big  I.n'cr-ActioB  Repeaten,  for  the  older  boys  and  girls, 
hcMl  the  list.  There’s  No.  S,  that  holds  a  thousand  Air-Kide  shot  in 
IIS  aagasine  and  sells  for  12.00.  (No.  SB,  gun-metal  finish  ($2.50), 
sod  No.  4,  the  SOO-shot,  just  like  No.  5,  but  S4  inches  long  instead  of 
N,  selling  for  $1.75.) 

No.  2.  For  boys  and  girls  a  little  younger,  the  Break-Down  Hammerless 
Repaters  are  splendid  guns.  This  is  No.  2,  whose  magaxine  holds 
Mshot.  It’s  11  inches  long  and  sells  for  $1.25.* 

No.  1.  It’s  often  wise  for  the  beginner  to  select  this  No.  I,  Single  Shot. 
It  has  the  ume  break-down  action  as  No.  2  but  hasn’t  a  manzine.  It 
IS  very  easy  to  handle,  teaches  you  to  be  accurate  and  careful  and  not 
wste  your  shots.  II  inches  long.  Price  $1.00.* 

No.  II.  Hare’s  all  kinds  of  fun  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  It’s  the 
Myais  “Three-in-One”  that  shoots  Air-Rifle  Shot,  rubber  ball,  or 
mrk  on  a  long  cord.  2S  indies  long.  Price  75c.* 

Ik  Til*  Ihile  tots  from  three  to  six  get  a  world  of  pleasure  out  of 
y.Np.  15,  the  King  Safety-Lever  Pop^n.  Looks  just  like  the  big 
INkShol  but  is  only  17  inches  long.  The  special  lever-action  works 
only  and  can’t  pinch  the  fingers.  It  shoots  a  cork  with  a  loud  “pop'  ’ 
sad  costs  only  2Sc.  The  No.  12  is  another  25-cent  favorite.  Tliere’s 
also  tM  No.  U,  that  shoots  a  rubber  ball  accurately  IS  feet.  It’s  the 
very  thing  for  children  who  are  too  old  for  a  pop  gun  and  too  young 
for  an  air-rifle.  Price  50c. 

No.  lA  One  of  the  prime  favorites  of  the  King  Line  is  the  steel-spring 
hCTf^  arrow  ’'Sioux  Cliief.’’  You  can’t  break  it  or  wear  it  out, 
w  the  rubber-tipped,  hardwood  arrow  does  no  damage.  For  big 
children  as  well  as  little.  And  it  costs  only  25c. 

.’NOTE;— The  KING  “brak-down”  action,  used  in  No.  2,  No.  1, 
HE.  makes  them  very  ptmular  with  younger  boys  and  girls 

•no  haven  t  the  strength  to  handle  the  lever-action  easily. 


When  you’ve  read  the  de¬ 
scriptions,  go  to  the  nearest 
sporting- goods,  hardware  nr 
tm  store  and  see  all  the  guns. 
Then  you’ll  know  just  which 
you  want. 

If  you  can't  find  it  in  your 
town,  send  us  the  money  and 
we'll  ship  one  from  the  bictory , 
express  prepaid.  ( For  Nos.  15 
and  18,  add  15c  to  selling-price 
for  express.) 


The  Markham  Air-Rifle 
Company 

Inventors  and  Oldest  Manufacturers  of 
the  Air-Rifle 

Plymouth,  Mich. ,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Office :  717  Market  Street 

San  Francisco 

Phil  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  Managers 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  flavor  of  Spring— 

VEGETABLE'S  as  fresh  and  tender  as  if  you  had  picked 
them  right  in  your  own  garden  this  morning;  and  with 
all  their  juicy  nourishing  qualities  perfectly  retained — that  is 
what  you  get  in 


VEGETABLE 

OUP 


The  rich  beef  stock  is  plentifully  supplied  with  peas  and 
baby  lima  beans,  com,  rice,  barley,  sweet  and  white  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes,  celery,  carrots,  ham,  imported  macaroni 
alphabets — 32  different  ingredients  in  all. 

No  home  kitchen — not  even  yours — could  produce  such  a 
soup  as  this,  no  matter  how  much  time  and 
.  trouble  you  take  over  it.  Order  at  least  half-a- 
j^lpi  dozen  at  a  time.  And  try  it  today. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 

Asparagus  Clam  Chowder  Pea 

T'f'^  V”  Beef  Consomme  Pepper  Pot 

Bouillon  Julienne  Printanier 

•  Celery  Mock  Turtle  Tomato 

Chicken  Mulligatawny  Tomato-Okra 

Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra)  Mutton  Broth  Vegetable 

Clam  Bouillon  Ox  Tail  Vermicelli-Tomato 

Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 


"My  .Campbell  Soup  yearning 
Two  plates  will  not  smother 
And  so  I’m  returning 
With  hope  for  another”. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


The  kind  of  food  a  man  eats  is  resp>onsible  for  a  lot  of  his  success  or  failure. 

The  brain  cannot  work  clearly  when  it  is  distressed  with  aches  and  pains  — 
or  if  it  is  “  logy"  from  undigested  food. 

Cut  out  the  fancy  "dishes"  and  “drinks"  and  try  for  a  time 


—  delicious,  crisp  bits  of  perfectly  cooked  and  toasted  Indian 
Cora — eaten  with  cream  and  a  sprinkle  of  sugar,  if  desired. 

**TTie  Memory  Lingers**  t 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ontario. 
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This  new  pedestal  lavatory  —  the  “Valcoiir” — is  a 
typical  Mott  product.  Beauty  and  usefulness  are  ad¬ 
mirably  combined  in  its  design. 

For  the  ideal  lavatory  no  material  is  comparable  with 
Mott’s  Vitreous  Ware  or  Imperial  Solid  Porcelain. 

The  white,  china-like  surface  of  Mott’s  Vitreous  Ware  and 
Imperial  Solid  Porcelain  immediately  suggests  perfect  cleanliness 
— the  high  lustre  denotes  a  fine  and  hard  texture,  insuring  cleanli¬ 
ness.  The  material  is  extra  heavy  and  imparts  great  strength  and 
durability. 


^'MODERN  PLUMBING ' For 
complete  information  regarding  bath¬ 
room  or  kitchen  equipment,  write  for 
“Modem  Plumbing,"  an  80-i>age 
booklet  illustrating  24  model  bath¬ 
room  interiors  ranging  in  cost  from 
$73  to  $3,000.  Sent  on  request  with 
4c.  for  postage. 


The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works 

ISiS  EICHTY-FOVK  YEARS  Sl'PREMACY  W-’ 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York 

WORKS  AT  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

BRANCHES! — Boston.  Cliicaro,  Pliilaiirlphia.  Ortroit,  Minneapolis. 
Washificton,  St.  I.ouif.  New  Orle^m,  Denver^San  Francisco.  San  Antonio. 
Atlanta.  Seattle.  Portland  (Ore.).  Indianapolis.  Pittsburgh.  ClerelanJ.  0.» 
Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  City. 

CANADA. — The  Mott  Co.,  Ltd..  114  Bleury  Street.  Montreal.  Que. 
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AS  THE  CRYSTAL  GAZEPv  READS  THE  FUTURE  IN  THE  IMAGE 
OF  A  WORK  BEGUN.  SO  BUSINESS  IMAGINATION.  BACKED  BY 
ENERGY,  SKILL  AND  INTEGRITY  CREATES  GREAT  THINGS. 
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Sixty  years  ago  the  founder  of  the  Studehaher 
Corporation  established  in  small  beginnings 
that  great  vehicle  industry  which  has  grown 
steadily  with  the  growth  of  the  nation  until 
today  it  stands  first  in  the  world.  The 
qualities  that  have  made  the  name  StuJebaker 
the  synonym  for  Success  give  that  name  the 
force  of  a  true  guarantee  when  it  is  carried 
by  harness,  carriage,  wagon  or  automobile. 

THE 

STUDEBAKER  CORPORATION 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND.  ::  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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Baked  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  served 
where  only  quality 
finds  a  place. 


For  a  tasty  bit  to  top  off  the  meal,  serve 
Sunshine  Butter  Thins  with  jelly,  or  Bar  le 
Due  and  cream  cheese.  It  makes  the  most  delicious  dessert 
you  ever  tasted.  And  it’s  always  ready  to  serve. 

Sunshine  Butter  Thins  supply  not  only  the  crisp  bit  needed 
with  salad  or  cheese,  but  they  add  a  delicacy  of  flavor  whidi 
makes  things  taste  a  little  better  than  they  should. 

Butter  Thins  are  irresistible  little  wafers,  round  and  brown. 
They  contain  real  butter  and  are  baked  to  an  app>etizing 
crispness.  Like  all  Sunshine  Biscuits,  they  are  as  pure  and 
wholesome  as  the  sunshine  in  which  they  are  baked  in  the 
“Bakery  with  a  Thousand  Windows.” 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


|oosE-\yiLES  giscuiT  (oMPANT  504  Cause  way  Street,  Boston,  Mail. 

Bahmr9  of  Smnmkino  Biteoitm 


ill 


are  made  in  variety  to  suit  every  taste  and  every  occasion.  Sunshine  Spedak 
ties  are  different  from  any  other  biscuits  baked  in  this  country.  They  include 
Sugar  Wafers,  English  Style  Biscuits  and  Biscuit  Bonbons — the  most  enticing 
confections  that  ever  tempted  ap(>etite. 

Send  for  Sunshine  Revelation- Box 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  lOc  (stamps  or 
coin)  to  pay  postage,  and  we  will  send  you.  Free,  by  return  msil,  the  Sunshine  Revelation - 
Box,  containing  14  kinds  of  Sunshine  Specialties.  Your  grocer  will  then  supply  you  with 
the  kinds  that  you  like  best.  For  sale,  packed  carefully  and  daintily  in  tins,  also  by  the 
pound.  Remember  the  name,  “Sunshine.” 
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I  X  I  Sheraton — names'which  are  names  to  conjure 
I  ■  I  with  in  furniture — it  is  needful  to  think  tneir 
thoughts  and  to  feel  their  moods. 

This  is  why  many  of  our  period  pieces  are  not  copies 
but  correct  interpretations.  Our  master  designers  and 
master  workers  know  the  spirit  of  the  old  masters  and  their 

motives;  such  men  are  not  copyists.  They  express  the  thought  of  lasting 
charm  and  constant  beauty  in  rich  woods.  Because  we  want  you  to  know 
thatyour  purchase  is  an  expression  of  the  motif  which  actuated  these  old  mas¬ 
ters  and  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  we  inlay  our  shopmark  in  each  piece. 
Ask  that  it  be  shown  to  you,  for  it  means  that  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  is 

For  Your  Children'* s  Heirlooms 

OUR  dealers,  with  the  displays  HARACTER  in  Furniture” 

on  their  floors  and  our  l^au-  v  J  famous  de 

tiful  portfolio  of  direct  photo-  luxe  book,  which  gives  the 

gravures,  enable  you  to  choose  from  history  of  period  furniture  and  much 
our  entire  line,  wherever  you  may  interesting  and  valuable  information 
live.  concerning  its  uses.  You  will  enjoy 

For  bedroom,  dining-room,  living-  reading  the  book;  we  will  mail  it  to 
room  or  library  our  period  pieces  you  for  fifteen  two-cent  stamps, 
offer  distinction  and  charm;  and  We  will  also  send 
our  “Flanders,”  a  style  which  we  “The  Story  of  Ber- 
originated  and  developed,  demon-  key  &  Gay.”  If  you  ^ 

strates  the  real  richness  of  our  Am-  have  a  boy  he  will 
erican  wood— oak.  find  inspiration  in  it.  "V 


erkey  6^  Gay  Furniture  Co 

159  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Tkit  ImUU  mtri  »f 
>«»«r  Utmtiftt  m  fth 
Btrkf  tf  Gmf  tittt 
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A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we 
commenced  the  manufacture  of 
Welsbach  Mantles,  and  have  been 
at  it  ever  since — constantly  im¬ 
proving  the  qualities  essential  to 
illuminating  power,  gas  economy, 
and  durability — so  that  to-day  the 
Welsbach  Mantles  possess  an 
undisputed  reputation  as  the  best 
and  cheapest  light  in  the  world. 

A  discriminating  buyer  accepts 
only  the  genuine  Welsbach. 

FOR  UPRIGHT  AND  INVERTED  LAMPS 
BEST  QUALITY,  3«c.  OTHERS,  2Sc,  15c.  l«c. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  GAS  COMPANIES 
AND  RELIABLE  DEALERS 

WELSBACH  COMPANY,  Gloucester,  N. J. 
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An  Ellectric  Every  Man 

is  Proud  to  Drive 

When  you  see  a  Waverley  Limouaiae-Five  come  gliding  along  some  boulevard 
you  will  frequently  6nd  that  a  man  is  acting  as  driver. 

For  an  electric  so  big  and  6ne  as  this — so  efficient,  powerful  and  imposing,  appeals  to 
masculine  taste  and  commands  masculine  respect — is  man's  as  well  as  a  woman's  car. 

The  Silent  Waverley  Limousine-Five 

FULL  VIEW  AHEAD 

Sesti  6ve  grown  people,  the  drhrrr  in  front  with  Style  Battery.  Editoo  and  Ironclad  Exide 
unofaetruct^  view.  Cwtrol's  safe  and  ample,  Battenes  at  extra  coat. 

eaay  as  with  the  anallesl  brougham.  Illustrated  and  described  in  the  Waverley  Electric 

Wav«W  Dro^  corumicbon  penmt.  of  .n  with  seven  other  W.veiley  pleuure 

Kki!  ^  *”•*  artistic  merit,  we  believe  you  wiB  cn)oy 
spnng  Hattenaon,  uuunng  ct^Je-hke  Ai,  book,  and  J*.  our  commef- 

*'  dal  car  catalogue,  dunving  modds  ranging  from 

40  cella  1 1  Plate  Exide  Hycap  or  Philadelphia  a  lighi  dehvefy  wagon  to  a  3-too  truck.  A  poatal 
M.V.  Style.  13  Plate  Gould  or  Wavedey  M.V.  wil  bring  other.  Addresa 

THE  WAVERLEY  COMPANY 

1 1 T  S.  East  St..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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9  lobe^Vc  r  nieke 

Sectional  Bookcases 


HE  boy  who  stuffed  his  little  fist  in  the  dyke  and  saved  Holland 
knew  that  the  ocean  belonged  on  the  other  side  of  the  d5iie. 
After  all,  the  most  valuable  home  lesson  for  the  coming  gener¬ 
ation  is  “A  place  for  everything” . . .  et  cetera.  The  axiom  s 
old,  but  there  are  twentieth  century  ways  of  teaching  it.  One 
way  is  to  give  the  bo5rs  and  girls  a  Globe -Wernicke  bookcase 
section  for  their  use — or  a  two  or  three  section  library  of  their  own.  This  wi 
not  only  teach  them  system,  but  will  encourage  reading — the  knowledge  of  a  hundred 
centuries  has  been  stored  in  books  for  them.  This  is  the  Globe -Wernicke  period 
in  bookcases.  A  Globe-Wemicke  Bookcase  grows  with  the  library — no  empty 
shelves  yawning  for  books,  no  overcrowded  shelves.  The  beauty  of  its  lines  s 
the  result  of  fine  cabinet  work  and  lasting  stability. 

"BooklotMrt’  Shopping  LiBt”—Thi9  little  book  liete  the  works  of  great  authors  and  gives  the  prices 
of  the  same  in  sets.  The  list  includes  the  low  priced,  popular  sets  as  well  as  the  deluxe  ^itions.  Every 
book  buyer  should  have  a  copy,  tent  free  with  the  Globe-Wernicke  catalog.  Address  Dept.  F. 


Slobc  AC!»rDickc 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Branch  Storet : 


II 
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A  Standard  Paper  for  All  Business  Forms 

Hammermill  Bond  has  the  finish  and  texture  that  particu¬ 
larly  adapt  it  for  inter-office  correspondence  between  depart¬ 
ments,  circular  letters,  etc.  It  has  also  the  durability  and 
strengfth  that  make  it  ideal  for  office  or  factory  forms  that 
require  much  handling.  Its  cost  renders  it 
available  for  every  purpose. 


Thm  h€Mt  paper  for  every  bueineet  use 


Distribators  of  HanuMrmill  Bond 
Albany  Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 

Atlanta  S.  P.  Richards  Company 

Baltimore  Dobler  A  Mudrc 

Binnincham  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Boston  Bay  State  Paper  Co. 

Buffalo  Allinr  A  Cory  Co. 

Chicato  Dearborn  Paper  Co. 

Clo'eland  Petrequin  Paper  Co. 

Cincinnati  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Denver,  Carter.  Rice  A  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Des  Moines  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Detroit  Beecher,  Peck  A  Lewis 

Hafcrttown.  Md.  Antietam  Paper  Co. 

Indianapolis  Crescent  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City  Kansas  City  Paper  House  | 
Los  Anceles  Blake.  Moffitt  A  Towne  i 
Louisville  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Milwaukee  E.  A.  BouerCo. 

Minneapolis  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 

Montreal  Howard  Smith  Paper  Co. 

Nashville  Clements  Paper  Co. 

New  Orleans  E.  C.  Palmer  A  Co. 

New  York  City  Merriam  Paper  Co. 

New  York  City  Union  Card  A  Paper  Co. 

New  York  (for  export)  A.  M.  CapenrSons 
Omaha  Carpenter  ^per  Co. 

Philadelphia  1.  N.  Meraryee  A  Ca,  Inc. 
Pittsburr  Allinr  A  Cory  Co. 

Portland.  Ore.  Blake,  Me  Fall  A  Co. 
Providence  R.  U  Greene  Paper  Co. 

Richmond  Richmond  Paper  Mfy.  Co. 
Rochester  Allinf  A  Cory  Co. 

St.  Paul  Wrirht,  Barrett  A  Sdllwell  Co. 
Sc  Louis  Mack-Ellioct  Paper  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

San  Francisco  Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne 
Seattle  American  Paper  Co 

Tacoma  Standard  Paper  Co. 

Toledo  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Toronto  Buntin-Retd  Company 

Washinrton  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 


Hammermill  Bond  is  made  in 
white  and  1 2  colors.  That  will  give 
each  department  or  branch  a  dif¬ 
ferent  shade  of  paper,  or  permit 
you  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
your  stationery  by  adopting  a  uni¬ 
form  house  color. 

Its  quality  is  always  uniform. 
Its  prompt  delivery,  in  all  standard 
weights  and  sizes,  is  guaranteed. 


Write  on  your 
letterhead 
Now 

for  Free  Book 
of  Samples 


For  typewriting,  printing,  engraving 
or  lithographing  purposes  you  will 
secure  better  results  from  Hammer¬ 
mill  Bond  at  30  to  50%  less  than 
the  cost  of  paper  usually  selected 
for  such  business  forms. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

ERIE,  PA. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


"but  heres  what  1  did  with  Jell-U.  Could  any  coo^  make  anything  faner  than  that,i 
won’t  that  hit  the  spot?" 

Of  course  no  cook  could  make  anything  finer.  The  "  beauty  of  it "  is  that  w 
who  cannot  cook  can  make  as  good  desserts  as  the  be^  cook,  for 


JELL 


£' 

doesnt  have  to  be  cooked.  The  young  housekeeper  who  must 
prepare  the  meals  herself  and  uses  Jell-O,  is  saved  much  experiment-  •'  v 

ing  at  the  expense  of  her  husband's  digestion  and  good  nature. 

She  is  always  sure  of  a  good  dessert  for  him  anyway.  V  i  •  ' 

In  purity  and  wholesomeness  Jell-O  is  as  near  perfection  as  vv  ' Js'.  ' ' 
science  and  skill  can  make  it,  and  nothing  else  so  surely  hits  the  spot  ^  p 
in  the  appetite  that  is  pleading  to  be  hit.  { 

There  are  seven  Jell-O  flavors:  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  \i 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate.  W 

10  cents  each  at  any  grocer’s.  '1^ 

11  you  will  write  and  ask  ns  lor  It  we  will  send 
yon  the  splendid  recipe  book,  ** DESSERTS  OF 
THE  WORLD,**  Ulnstrated  In  ten  colors  and  gold. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO., 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  Jell-O  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters.  If  it  isn't  there,  it  isn’t  JEU. 
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BECAUSE  I  shvll  receive  goode  of  the  highest  quality 
in  beautiful  hoxas—goods  that  are  unoonditionally  guar¬ 
anteed. 

BECAUSE  they  deliver  free  and  guarantee  the  safe 
arrival  of  my  order. 

BECAUSE  it  is  easy  to  shop  from  their  illustrated  oat* 
slog— one  list  of  goods— one  remittanoe,  and  my  ahop- 
ping  Is  done. 

BECAUSE  they  are  reliable — any  banker  anywhere 
will  tell  me  ao. 

BECAUSE,  just  for  the  asking,  I  will  receive  their 
beautiful  20O-page  book,  picturing  over  10,000  splendid 
articles  suitable  for  Christmas  and  other  gifts. 

,  BECAUSE  I  shall  receive  prompt  aervioe  and  big  value. 

They  will  satisfy  me  or  return  my  money — no* 
*  body  oan  do  more. 

i  will  write  for  their  FREE  catalog  today — NOW. 
IrJH  BAIRD-NORTH  CO. 

MhI  682  Broad  Street  Providence,  R.  I 


& 

4^*  O 
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Seventy  Million  People  Endorse  It— 

Seventy  million  people — of  every  race  and  nation — scattered  all  over  the  globe 
— daily  endorse  the  down  touch  of  the  Apollo  Player  Piano.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  whole  world,  who  has  ever  struck  the  key  a  piano  and  produced  a  tone  therefrom, 
did  it  by  exactly  the  same  method  used  by  the  Apollo — with  a  down  touch  of  the  keys. 

Basic  patents  protect  this  feature.  Therefore  only  human  beings  and  the  Apollo  are  permitki 

to  play  the  piano  correctly — as  it  was  built  to  be  played.  Other  player  pianos  do  not  use  the  keyboard  at  all  but 
produce  sounds  by  striking  up  on  the  sticker  or  the  action.  Comparison  of  Apollo  music  with  that  of  otbs 
similar  instruments  tells  its  own  story. 

The  only  player  piano  in  the  world  that  accents  the  melody  or  omits  it 

altogether,  playing  only  the  accompaniment  is  the  Solo-Apollo.  And  the  accompaniment  < 
may  be  render^  in  any  one  of  eithi  different  keys.  The  Metronome  Motor  of  the  Apollo, 
which  defies  time,  weather  and  water  and  wear,  rewinds  the  music  roll  without  pedaling. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  features  which  have  put  the  Apollo  where  it  is  today. 

Investigate — look  into  the  player  (xano  question.  We’ll  gladly  send  the 
most  comprehensive  set  of  player  piano  booklets  ever  iuued — booklets 
that  vrill  post  you  as  to  just  what  improvements  your  money  entitles  you 
to  when  you  buy  a  player  piano.  Send  today. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  403  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK  SHOW  ROOMS:  3  0  5  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Th*  Clark  Piano  Poatamaaa  Unaxcallmd  Ton*  Quality 


f  The 

I 

1  Th 

v 


Thete  Bookt—  ] 
upon  request 
They’re  wo 
having  and  v 
k  reading. 
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the  world^s 
best  mattress  30 
ights.  Send  coupon  below 


for  Free  book  and  samples  of  ticking 


This  fascinating  144-pagc  booklet  will  show 
you  why  you’ll  never  enjoy  a  perfect  night’s 
rest  until  you  try  an  Ostermoor.  It  will 
coovince  you  that  its  wonderfully  light,  airy, ' 
fleecy,  elastic  layers  mujt  give  you  the  refresh¬ 
ing  buoyancy  that  simply  makes  you  sleep. 

Then  select  your  ticking  from  the  beautiful 
■onples;  write  us  your  order;  and  a  handsome, 
flill-size  Ostermoor,  4  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet 
3  inches,  beautifully  finished,  securely  packed 
in  kstherette  paper  and  burlap,  will  be  sent  you 
by  express  (prepaid)  on  the  very  day  that  we 
receive  your  check  or  money  order  for  the 
price,  |1S. 

This  amount  will  be  placed  to  your  credit  for 
30  days,  until  you’ve  had  time  to  prove  that  the 
Ostermoor  provides  the  only  absolutely  even, 
elastic  surface,  toft  and  springy,  yet  firm  and 
buoyant.  Your  money  will  be  cheerfully  returned 
to  you  without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied 
in  any  way. 

Write  Right  Now! 

Either  clip  coupon  or  send  $15.  for  imme¬ 
diate  receipt  of  your  Ostermoor.  You’ll  be  glad 
you  did  so,  because  this  is  the  only  mattress 
that  it  — not  stuffed,"  by  the  Ostermoor 

process  illustrated  below,  and  therefore  makes 
nfe  infinitely  smooth,  brighter  and  more  enjoy¬ 
able,  by  permanently  ending  sleep  troubles. 

Qean— Comfortable — Ecoaomical 

The  cotton  for  the  Ostermoor  is  made  germ, 
vermin  and  moisture-proof,  then  lightly  blown 
apart,  thoroughly  worked  and  beaten  into  a 
loose,  flakey  make-ready,  which  superheated 
■team  cylinders  form  into  rolls. 

These  rolls  are  fleeced,  beaten  and  spun  into 


“units.”  Sixteen  units,  redrawn  and  respun, 
produce  one  “single.”  Eight  singles,  carded, 
shninken,  doubled,  make  one  “layer.”  Four 
layers,  joined  and  interlaced,  form  one  Oster¬ 
moor  “sheet.”  Eight  Ostermoor  sheets  build 
one  Ostermoor  Mattress. 

16x8x4x8  =  4096 

filmy  layers  beneath  you!  Just  think  of  such 
comfort.  No  wonder  the  Ostermoor  supports 
your  body  so  yieldingly,  springily,  caressingly 
that  you  are  hardly  conscious  of  support  at  all. 
No  wonder  you  wake  refreshed  after  the  most 
delightfully  refreshing  nights  you  ever  slept. 
No  wonder  the  Ostermoor  has  become  the 
standard  mattress  for  the  best  homes,  most  lux¬ 
urious  hotels,  finest  schools,  and  in  ^1  branches 
of  the  government  service. 

Can  you  even  think  of  getting  a  poor  imita¬ 
tion,  or  the  out-of-date,  unsanitary  hair  mattress 
when  you  can  get  the  genuine  • 

Ostermoor  1 5. 

And,  mind  you,  the  Ostermoor  is  cheaper  than 
any,  because  it  is  sanitary,  non-absorbent,  never 
needs  re-making  nor  repairs  (except  an  occasional 
sun-bath)  will  not  pack  nor  mat  like  hair,  and  is 
fufly  finished  in  beautiful  and  substantial  ticking. 

Send  this  Coupon  or  SIS.  Now 
OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 

107  Elizabeth  Street 
New  York 

CftiiAdiim  Aimej:  •  ^ 

AlMk*  Ewnbw  k  Down  C*.,  Ii4  .Jn.- 
.  Moouwl  ^ 


MATTRESSES  COST 
Express  Prspsi4 
Itsf  Blue  &WWte  Tlckiif 

4'-6'-45lbs.  SISOO 
4'-0*— W  “  13.35 

3'-6'-35  "  11.70 

3'-0'— 30  "  10.00 

2'-6'-25  "  0.35 

AU  4  tmi  I  IsehM  loaf. 

Ib  two  paru,  6ua  axtra. 
Duat-preof,  latia-ialtA 

tiaklDf,  11.60  Bor*. 
fnmA  Moiatrliad  Art  TwtlU, 
$3.00  mor* 


COUPON 

OSTERMOOR  ft  CO. 

197  ElbaWtk  St.«  N«w  T«rk 
Dear  Sins  —  Pleaie  icDd  me  free 
144*pare  book  on  the  Ostermoor  Mac* 
tren  and  samples  of  taking. 
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Five  Dollairs 


Opens  the  Way  to  Better  Pay 


Five  dollars,  plus  your  promise  to  pay  the  balance  at  the  rate  of 
17  cents  a  day,  places  in  your  hands  the  newest  model 
Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5,  our  verj^ 
finest  production. 

The  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
to  the  young  man  or  woman  who 
wants  to  break  into  business  is: 


Get  an  Oliver 
Typewriter! 


This  offer  places  at  your  command 
a  machine  that  turns  time,  energy  and 
enterprise  into  the  pure  gold  of  success. 

Thousands  of  ambitious  young  men  and 
women,  with  the  aid  of  Oliver  Typewriters, 
have  won  their  way  to  better  pay  and  broader 
opportunity.  This  is  the  age  of  mechanical  writing.  The  great  world  of  modern 
business  revolves  around  the  typewriter.  Typewriter  operators  are  in  demand 
everywhere.  Our  employment  Bureaus  in  all  the  important  cities  are  swamped 
with  calls  for  competent  Oliver  operators. 


ii 


OLIVER 

Typcwri4f&r 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


You  can  quickly  learn  on  your  own  Oliver  Typewriter  and  qualify  yourself  for 
a  position.  You  can  make  the  machine  meet  the  payments  while  you  are  doing 
work  just  for  practice. 

Easy  to  Pay— 17  Cents  a  Day 

V’ou  doubtless  spend  more  than  this  amount  Against  your  risk  of  ^5.  we  risk  a  >100 
every  day  for  trifles  you  do  not  need.  typewriter — the  same  machine  that  is  used  by 

Thousands  have  paid  for  Oliver  Type-  the  neatest  firms  and  corporations  through- 
writers  on  this  plan  without  the  slightest  ef-  out  the  world. 

fort.  Are  you  going  to  let  a  matter  of  pennies  Shall  we  send  you  full  details  of  the  $6 
stand  between  you  and  this  money-making  purchase  plan? 

machine?  Catalog  mailed  on  request.  Address 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  €0^  926  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  ChieaR 
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r Dutch  Boy 

Wliite 


Dutch  Boy 

Linseed^ 
^  OilZ^ 


Both  arc  pure.  We  make  no  second  grade  of  cither.  The  lead  comes  in  our 
steel  packages.  The  oil  comet  in  “Dutch  Boy  Painter”  cans,  one  and  five-gallon 
size,  sealed  at  the  spout,  pure  and  clean  as  it  came  from  the  flaxseed.  There  can 
be  no  uncertainty  about  these  ingredients.  They  don’t  need  testing.  The  reliable 
painter  brings  them  to  your  building  and  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions  he  finds 
he  mixes  them  into  “Dutch  Boy  Painter”  maJe-to-orJer  paint. 

The  paint  is  equally  effective  when  you  wish  to  fortify  your  buildings  on  the 
outside  against  the  rigors  of  the  winter  and  when  you  decorate  the  interiors  for  the 
better  enjoyment  of  winter  life  indoors. 


Let  us  send  you  our  ** Painting  Helps  54** 

They  are  packed  full  of  facts  every  house  owner  should  know  about 
painting  and  decorating.  Included  in  these  ”  Helps”  on  decoration  is 
our  catalogue  of  100  beautiful  patterns  for  wall  stencMs,  from  which  you 
may  order  at  great  reduction  from  art  store  prices. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  York  Boston  Boffeto  Cbica|o  Ciocinneti  Cleveland  San  Francisco  St.  Louts 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.*  Philadelphia)  (National  Lead  A  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Use  Old-fashioned,  Made-to-Order  Paint 

Good,  old-fashioned,  white  lead  paint  is  like  the  architecture  of 
the  ancients — hard  to  improve  upon.  House-owners  who  want  that 
kind  of  paint  have  often  been  disappointed,  simply  because  either  the 
white  lead  or  the  linseed  oil  was  not  pure.  To  prevent  paint  failure 
we  offer  you 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


MAMl'SHiKti  rAruK  v>uivir API  I ,  souin  naaiey  rails,  Maas. 


The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  ^  making  bond  paper  exclusively  —  including  C 
"The  Stationery  of  a  Gentleman"  {Old  Hampshire  Bond  in  boxed  / 

form  with  envelopes')  for  personal  correspondence  C 
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ABSORBINEgs 


THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


■:\ 


PHOTOGRAPH  THIS 
BOTTLE  AND  LABEL 
ON  YOUR  MEMORY. 


TRADE  MARK  RE6.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


mm- 


Accomplishes  in  a  safe, 
prompt  and  thorough  manner  the 
things  a  physician  and  his  patients 
usually  expect  of  a  high  grade  liniment 
— and  in  addition  is  a  positive 

Antiseptic  and  Germicide 

containing  no  minerals  or  poisons.  Applied  to 
'***r'^'  open  sore  or  wound  it  not  only  makes  it 

aseptically  clean,  but  kills  the  gemis  and  causes  a 
healthy  healing.  Positively  harmless  to  the  human 
tissues  and  can  be  prescribed  with  confidence. 
Spray  a  20%  solution  of  Absorbine,  Jr. 
into  the  throat,  if  sore  or  infected,  to  soothe 
and  heal  and  to  destroy  all  bacteria.  Recent 
authoritative  tests  show  that  a  10%  solution 
of  Absorbine,  Jr.  kills  typhoid  and  diph¬ 
theria  bacilli  in  four  minutes.  Truly  a 
powerful  germicide  but  nevertheless  purely 
herbal  and  '  made  of  the  highest  quality 
Absorbine,  Jr.  is  also  a 


r.  s  '“it* 

r- 


herbs  procurable. 


DISCUTIENT  AND  RESOLVENT 

ve  in  reducing  painful,  bur  sal  enlargements,  fatty  bunches,  swollen,  et 
and  gouty  conditions.  The  action  of  this  remedy  in  such  conditions  i 
is,  it  reduces  inflammation,  destroys  |;erms,  heals  the  surfaces,  and 
assists  nature  in  the  dissolution  and  elimination  of  the  enlargement 


effective  in 
matic 


lands  or  veins,  rhetr 
is  one  of  the  most  simple,  that 


Analgesic  and  Antiphlogistic 

Abaorblne,  Jr.  promptly  allays  pain — it  is  healing,  soothing  and  cooling  to 
superficial  or  deep-seated  inflammations,  consequently  remarkably  effec¬ 
tual  in  sprains,  strains,  ruptured  ligaments,  bruises,  etc.  Athletes  and 
trainers  use  Absorbine,  Jr.  not  only  to  overcome  these  conditions  but 
i  2. preventative—^  rulxlown  with  Absorbine,  Jr.  after  severe  physi¬ 
cal  exertion  limbers  up  the  stiff  joints  and  muscles,  stops  inflamma- 
N  F  T0UN6  ^  prevents  soreness. 

'  'pilF  ’  X.  Absorbine.  Jr.  is  a  mild  and  pleasant  remedy  to  use,  has  a 
r.U.r.  pleasing  odor  and  does  not  stain  or  leave  a  greasy  residue.  It 

m  TaiFlI  IT.,  is  highly  concentrated  and  only  a  few  drops  are  required  at 
tPRINWKUl,  Hus.  X  application.  One  ounce  of  Absorbine,  Jr.  added  to  a  pint 
of  water  or  witch  hazel,  makes  an  efficient  antiseptic  and 
germicidal  liniment. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  is  sold  by  leading  druggists  at  $1.00 
and  $2.00  a  bottle  or  sent  direct,  all  charges  paid. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  detailed  lalx>ratory 
reports  free  on  request. 

A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 

will  be  sent  postpaid  to  your  address  upon 
receipt  of  10c.  in  stamps.  Send  for  trial 
bottle  or  procure  regular  size  from  your 
druggist  t<hday. 


Enclosed  find  lOc 
in  suunps  for  which 
send  me  postpaid  Trial 
Bottle  Absorbine,  Jr. 
pamphlet  “Evidence”  and 
laboratory  reports. 


THE  lOSTM  IIO-CHEMICAL  UIORITNT 

Its  R.yl.tss  Str..l 

Dear  Sir  —  Boftoa,  A|>ril  16,  ItlJ. 

ha\e  no«'  completed  a  very  thorough  aad 
extensive  study  of  the  antiseptic  and  gerinkidal 
properties  of  Absorbine.  jr..  in  wliich  somethiaf 
over  four  hundred  separate  experiments  ha^e 
been  carried  out,  on  several  diHerent  types  of 
pyogenic  and  pathogenic  bacteria. 

As  a  result  of  all  me  uork  which  has  been  un- 
dertakeo.  we  are  now-  in  position  to  state  wHh 
great  positiveness  that  Absorbine.  Jr.,  is  a  st^ 
stance  of  marked  efficacy  in  destruction  of  maay 
kinds  of  bacteria.  We  have  even  carried  oin 
some  experiments  using  it  as  a  throat  spray,  and 
it  seems  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  this  way.  al* 
though  our  experiments  are  too  few  to  warrant 
very  imdtive  statements.  It  is  unquestionably 
for  superior  to  the  orilinary  so  called  gargles  and 
sprays  which  are  put  upon  the  market  with  ex* 
travagant  claims  as  to  their  disinfecting  \aliie. 
I  believe  that  the  test  which  has  been  made  on 
this  substance  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  aad 
extensive  to  which  any  compound  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  has  ever  been  submitted,  and  the  results  have 
been  uniformly  satisfoctory. 

Very  truly  yours,  (Signal  Samuel  C.  Prescott. 
(S)*nopsU  of  report — the  complete  detailed  repent 
mailed  on  request.) 


Mauafa<*tare€l  only  by 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  121  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  lilait. 
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TOOTH  PASTE 


These  test  papers  will  show  whether  your  mouth  is  acid  or  not.  Hold  one  cf  the 
papers  on  the  tongue  until  saturated  by  the  saliva.  If  the  paper  turns  pink  it  gives 
positive  proof  of  an  acid  mouth — the  great  cause  of  decay. 

After  making  this  test,  thoroughly  cleans, e  the  mouth,  teeth  and  tongue  with 
PEBECO.  Then  with  a  fresh  test  paper  make  another  test  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  the  first.  This  second  paper  will  remain  blue  in  contrast  to  the  reddish  tints 
of  the  first  paper,  showing  that  the  effect  of  PEBECO  is  to  correct  the  acidity  of 
the  mouth  and,  by  daily  use,  keep  it  in  a  natural  condition. 

PEBECO  Tooth  Paste  was  specially  made  for  this  purpose  from  the  form- 
ula  of  a  great  scientist.  It  is  doubly  preventive — it  not  only  neutral- 
izes  the  acids,  but  it  destroys  the  germs  of  decay.  It  does  more  thnn 
ordinary  dentifrices  because  it  preserves  as  well  as  cleanses.  / 

Send  for  10-day  trial  tube  and  acid  test  pepers.  Z'  o 

See  for  yourself  how  Pebeco  whitens  the  teeth,  sweetens  your  / 
breath,  and  leaves  your  whole  mouth  delightfully  revitalized  /  zf'  . 

and  refreshed.  /  ^  Z'Z  / 


PEBECO  Tooth  PasU  i$  I  ho  proJacI  of  hyt  ionic 
Uhoratoriti  cf  P.  Beitrsderf  9  Cc.,  Hamkurit 
Gtrmany,  and  $$  sold  all  evtr  the  world  in  largo  SOe 
tubas.  Only  a  small  guantity  is  noadtd  at  a  timOo 

LEHN  &  FINK,  118  WilHam  St,  N.  Y.  City 


/  LEHN  &  FINK 

/  118  WilluB  Street 

New  York 

/  Gentlemen:  —  Please 
/  send  me  trial  tube  of 
'  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste,  with 
Acid  Test  Papers. 


Try  the  *‘Acid  Mouth”  Test 


SEND  for  Free  Acid  Test  Papers  and  sample  Tube  of  Pebeco.  Do 
it  now — delay  means  decay.  Find  out  whether  your  mouth  is  acid, 
and  how  to  overcome  it  by  using  this  truly  complete  dentifrice. 

Tooth  decay  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  mouth.  The  great  majority  of 
people  (9  out  of  every  10,  authorities  estimate)  have  unnaturally  acid  mouths. 
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Why  Feed  Your  Profits 
to  Your  Horses? 


SIT  down  and  figure  it  out  Your  horse  delivery  system  is  an 
unnecessary  drain  on  your  gross  income.  Horseflesh  is  not  only  costly 
in  itself  but  any  horse-delivery  syrstem  will  eat  its  own  head  off.  Wouldn’t 
you  rather  have  a  more  efficient,  more  dependable,  more  economical  delivery  service? 

Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  are  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  will 

100%  faster  than  horses.  Electric  haul-  work  for  you  every  day  in  the  year— in 

age  is  10%  to  25%  cheaper  than  horse  delivery.  summer’s  sun  and  winter’s  snow.  There  is  no  won; 

These  facts  can  be  proved  by.  actual  figures  frpm  — less  work  and  less  stable  space  are  required 

your  own  books.  Any  of  your  teamsters  can  quickly  learn  to  operate 

an  Electric  efficiently. 

The  average  life  of  a  horse,  pulling  ^ 

heavy  loads  over  city  streets,  is  four  years.  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  widen 

Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  are  durable— a  fleet  your  area  of  delivery  and  their  distinctively 

of  ten  S-ton  Electric  trucks,  installed  eight  years  up-to-date  appearance  has  immense  advertising  vain* 

ago,  is  still  in  use  and  giving  excellent  service.  which  costs  you  nothing. 

Interesting  literature  about  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  sent  gladly. 

Write  today. 

Public  intcrmat  and  private  advantage  both  favor  the  Electric 

Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK,  124  W.  42nd  Sl  CHICAGO 

w 
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Every  day  —  in  millions  of  homes,  little 
children,  as  well  as  grown-ups,  are  being 
_j^-  '  taught  the  joy' of  healthful  living  and 
bathing  in  cleanly,  beautiful  '"Standard" 
bathrooms. 


Genuine  'JJtandard"  fixtures  for  the  Home 
and  for  Schools,  Office  Buildings,  Public 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception 
of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first 
quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly 
thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  re¬ 


quirements  of  those  who  demand  'Standard' 
quality  at  less  expense.  All  1$tandard" 
fixtures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 
And  no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears 
the  guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid 
substitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  specify 
'Standard"  goods  in  writing  (not  verbally) 
and  make  sure  that  you  get  them. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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PIPEOLOGY 

Away  back,  somewhere,  this 
fellow’s  great- eranddad  dis¬ 
covered  the  corncob  Jimmy 
pipe.  He  cut  a  fat  cob  in  half 
and  dug  out  the  soft,  dry 
centre.  Then  he  bored  a  hole 
at  the  side  close  to  the  bottom, 
jammed  In  a  short  reed  stem 
—and  went  to  iJJ 

Prince  Albert  hits  the  palate 
Just  as  bully  fine  in  the  lowly 
corncob  as  in  the  costliest 
meerschaum.  It  isn’t  the  pipe 
that  makes  the  real  smoke, 
gentlemen.  It’s  the  tobacco  I 


shake 


A.  out  of  the  bushes! 


Shake  it  right  out  of  the  littlest  store  farthest  back  in  the  wilds— 
anywhere,  everywhere,  because  Prince  Albert  is  universal  in  its  popu¬ 
larity — universally  liked  by  men  who  know  what  a  pipe  smoke  should 
be ;  hence,  sold  universally  throughout  America ! 

Here’s  the  idea :  No  matter  where  you  are  you  don’t  have 
to  go  short  on  your  favorite  brand  for  an  hour !  That’s  some 
fine  thing  when  you  get  chummy  with  a  jimmy  pipe  tuned 
up  with  the  one  tobacco  that  won’t,  that  can't,  bite  your 
tongue,  because  the  bite’s  cut  out  by  a  patented  process. 

Get  that?— Just  you  say  to  Mr.  Dealer:  “S’more 


Nnce  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke** 

Start  shaUns  the  buahca  while  the  aun'a  out  I 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO..  Wiaatoa-SaUB.  N.C. 


5c  in  thm  teppy 
rad  bagty  iOc 
tidy  rad  tintt 
powmd  and  half- 
poand  humidart. 
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Delightful  Cruise 

Around  the 
World 

SaSdc  hom  Sui  Francttco.Feb* 
ntfy  6. 1913.  by  CleTe* 
Uad  (17.000  Toos),  dura- 
boa  1 10  oiyt.  Cott  $650  up. 
iadadaig  all  nrofmfy  expenses 
aboaid  and  adiore. 

“NOW  IS  THE  TIME” 
U  Tisit  the 

Panama 

Canal 

West  Indies,  Beraada 
and  the  Spanish  Main 

We  have  increased  otf  senrioe 
this  sea  ion  to 

8  CRUISES 

bf  the  S4S*  Moltke,  January 
4.  23.  February  25.  March  29, 
1913.  and  S.S.  Victoria  Lu- 
iaa,  January  15.  February  8. 
Mardt  II.  April  10.  1913. 

We^dy  Sailmya 

To  Jamaica  and  the 
Panama  Canal 

Lwce  “Prins”  Steamers 

IP Hit  for  hookltl, 
tlating  crulte. 

Hsahvg-Amcrican  Line 

4I-4S  Breadwaj,  New  Tods 

L&etoo,  PtiiUdel|)tu.. 
Pstdai^,  Ckiuso, 

San  Fraadico, 

ScLottii 


jy^LL  ROOM  on  Steamship.T  Cruise,  to  the  West  Indies 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


AMERICAN  BANKCRS  f 

ASSOCIATION  ' 

TRAVeiCRS  CM€OUeS  J 


Dollar 


We  cater  only 
to  those  who  de¬ 
mand  the  best 


Burton  Holmes, 

^  r  the  well-known  lecturer  and  writer  S 

K  on  travel  topics,  has  traveled  nearly  a 

million  miles.  He  has  tried  all  kinds 
V  of  travel  funds.  This  is  what  he  says  of 

“A.B.A.”  Cheques:  ^ 

“My  ‘A.B.A.’  Cheques  were  just  as  good  as 
gold  and  twice.as  handy — negotiable  at  any 
time  and  anywhere.” 

(Signed)  E.  BURTON  HOLMES. 

“A.B.Ae”  Cheques 

are  safe,  handy  and  economical  for  travel  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Hotels,  railway  and  steamship  lines  generally, 
and  the  best  shops  everywhere,  know  them  and  are 
glad  to  accept  them  at  full  face  value. 

“A.B.A.”  Cheques  are  issued  in  $10,$20,  $50, and 
k  $100,  each  cheque  engraved  with  its  exact  i 

^  value  in  foreign  money.  Your  signature  yT, 
identifies  you  anywhere.  if 

Buy  Them  from  Your  Own  Banker 

If  he  cannot  supply  them,  write  for  booklet, 

“  The  Cheque  for  International  Use,**  and 
-  —  full  information  to 

■  ■■  BANI^RS  TRUjST^CO. 
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TRADE  MARK 


Reg.  U.  8.  Pmtcnt  Office  and  Canada 


This  is  the  sock  that  has  the  foot-strong  reinforcing 
from  the  beginning  of  the  toe,  along  the  sole  to 
k  and  including  the  heel  and  above  the  shoe  line. 

^  Despite  the  tremendous  strength  of  this  reinforcing,  k 
the  yams  from  which  it  is  made  are  of  such  fine 
texture  that  electric  light  is  needed  to  bring  it  out. 

These  (ocki  fed  like  a  piece  of  (ilk  to  the  foot,  are  cool  and 
dieHy,  but,  above  all,  fAcy  ffoe  serofce.  Sizes  from  9‘( 
to  I2’s — all  leading  colors.  If  unable  to  get  them 
^  ^^^k  from  your  deader,  order  direct,  giving  size  and  color. 

Any  quality,  $1.00  a  box 

Box  of  4  pn.  gaaraMeeJ 4  mot.  BoxofSpn. 
tuararictJ 3  mot.  Box  of  2  pn.  guaranktd 
' 2  mot.  Speciad  —  Liairtest  weight 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  APERIENT. 


**THE  VELVELOUR**— Something  Different 

Fashion  whispers:  **Vriourt!’*  Keen  dressers  are  choosing  "The  Vel- 
vdour”  to  be  apart  from  the  "crowd.**  "T^  Velvd<Mir'*  te  originated 
and  sold  only  ^  us.  Of  finest  velvet  vriour;  silk-serge  lined.  Three 
colors:  Dark  Brown:  Dark  Gray;  nack.  Sa^  hat  imported  costs 
|3.  We  charge  |3  PREPAID.  Money  back  if  you  don't  like  it.  Order 
now— simply  state  site  and  color,  and  enclose  p. 

Write  for  "1»I1  Fall  Style  Book'*— FREE. 

FR  F  N  f  H  O  Aroh  Street. 

Kht  Es  Kp^  n  KJ  m  »  Fhlladt^lpMa.  Pa- 


Bbttud  at  me  5nva«s,  Buoa  /tar.  Muimm 


a 
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Doubtful  About  Baby’s  Food? 
Try  Holstein  Cows’  Milk 

If  Baby  is  oot  gaming  steadily  every  week^  yoo  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  the  food  is  not  just  right.  Cows’  milk  is  the  best  possible  sub¬ 
stitute  for  mothers  milk»  but  it  is  hard  for  an  infant  to  digest  it  un¬ 
less  the  right  kind  is  selected.  Take  pains  to  choose  Holstein  milk, 
and  you  are  following  the  example  of  the  gr^t  specialists  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  infant  feeing. 

Experts  prefer  Holstein  Corn's’  Milk  because  it  is  more  nearly 
like  mothers  milk  than  is  that  of  any  other  breed.  Watdi  it  and  you 
w'ill  notice  that  the  cream  rises  very  slowly;  that’s  because  the  cream 
particles  are  so  fine  that  they  do  not  separate  easily.  So  when  the 
milk  reaches  the  baby’s  stomach  it  forms  small  soft  curds  that  are 
easily  digested,  while  common  milk  forms  large  tough  curds  that  se¬ 
verely  tax  a  baby’s  stomach. 

Then,  too,  Holstein  milk  comes  from  splendidly  healthy  cows;  it 
imparts  their  vitality  to  the  baby  and  helps  it  make  the  rapid  growth 
every  mother  longs  to  see. 

Holstein  milk  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  milk.  If  your  milk¬ 
man  can  not  supply  you,  let  us  know.  Sena  for  our  free  booklet, 
’’  ilie  Story  of  Holstein  Milk,”  and  see  what  the  great  specialists  say 
about  milk  for  babies. 


SEND  for  sample  panel  fin¬ 
ished  with  “61”  Floor 
Varnish  and  hit  it  with 
a  hammer.  You  may  dent  the 
wood  but  the  varnish  won’t  crack. 
Heel-proof,  mar-proof  and  water¬ 
proof.  Easy  to  apply  —  hard  to  wear 
out.  Booklet  free.  Pratt  &  Lam- 
bert-Inc.,  93  Tonavranda  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  In  Canada,  3S  Courtwright 
Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


FLOOR  VARNISH  “I 

PRATT  t  LAMBERT  VARNISHES 


for  Whooping  Co«^ 
Spasmodic  Cnns 
Asthma,  SoreThred; 
Coughs,  BroncUlii^ 
**UseJ 'while  you  sleep."  Colds,  Catarrh. 

A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment,  avoiding  dm^ 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  WliooiM 
Cough  and  relieves  spasmodic  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inspired  «ia 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore  thiei 
and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights.  .  ’ 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  compIicatioM-d 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  ia  da 
treatment  of  Diphtheria.  .  .. 

Cresolene’s  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of  sk 
cessful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

For  Sale  by  All  DruggiaU  ;.! 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  oii*' 
tated  throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  Ikoricdl 
sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can’t  harm  you.  Of  yoa 
druggist  or  from  us,  10c.  in  stamps. 


THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO..  C2 Cardaadt  St.,  NewTak 

ar  l«fwt-IM»  Mdhf.  Mitrwl.  CuaA 


E.STABLI.SMF.D  1«:,- 
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L  make  walking  easier.  Extra  quality  rub- 
ber  gives  greater  resiliency  and  longer  wear. 
No  holes  to  track  mud  into  the  house. 
Hv  Ask  your  shoe  man  particularly  for 
Cat’s  Paw  Rubber  Heels.  The  name 
Is  easy  to  remember  and  they  cost 
no  more  than  ordinary  kinds.  J 

Foster  Robber  Co.,  ’ 

To  Tho  Ket«ll  Trade 
It  pojs  to  flro  tiM  pobite  wbot  they  wont. 

The  mejorlty  waat  Cot*e  ft w  Cothi^  Hab>  jiKSISOSOSOSiSh 

b«r  Hecle.  Order  from  joar  jobber  today. 


^IC 

Heel 

Alik 

^ine 

-'ves 


That  plug  V 

prevents  \  - - 

slipping^'  \ 


NO  MORE  SKIDDING  ON  WET  SIDEWALKS. 

That  friction  plug  holds  like  a  safety  tread  on  a  tire.  Keeps 
your  footsteps  from  sounding  like  a  “  gum  shoe  ”  artist,  and 
makes  the  heels  wear  longer. 

CAT’S  Paw 

CUSHION  RUBBBR  HEELS 

50 ^Attached  All  Dealers 


(^ac^ 

BookCatinels 

Do  Not  Look  SectionaJ- 
Btt  Thej'  Arc 

MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS - 


Pictures  that  are  Worth  Money 

■rc  thoK  that  ihnw  lines  o(  dcijil  ‘j 
dial  the  eye  can  not  (rasp  and  re- 
tain.  The  pictures  snapped  with 


Oar  Book  on  “Lenses  ami  GMsm” 

wtH  be  te«M  to  >011  lor  tbe  j\kmt 

C  f .  Gam  AaMncaa  Optical  Ca. 

ni  Ex  34lfc  Sm.  Nra  Yak 
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DU  you  know,  there  ue  some  pianos 
the  tones  of  which  wS  thnll  you 
to  the  very  depdu?  It  is  because 
their  tones  are  unusually  rich 

See  that  your  piano  is  rich  toned.  It 
wil  bring  you  a  world  of  happiness 
which  you  would  not  obtain  from  an 
ordinary  toned  piano. 


Thm  Piano  mitk  thm  ViArafiii# 

Somnding  Board 

In  tke  Haddorf  Piano,  owing  to  kf  remark¬ 
able  Kientific  rounding  board,  every  note  ir 
100%  tick,  bidliant  and  full  of  the  tendemeri 
that  tkrdi*. 

The  Haddorf  it  also  pure  toned  and  tweet 
toned,  and  it  thoroughly  well  constructed  of  high 
grade  materialt.  But  itt  tone  ricknett  it  won¬ 
derful. 

Send  for  *’ Homo” -Tone  Booklet. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  information  you  mutt 
have  in  order  to  ckoote  your  piano  intelligently. 
Jutt  write  for  “Homo”-Tone  Booklet. 

Haddorff  Piano  Company 

21 1  Evaru  Ave.  Rockford,  IIL 


It  is  SO  because  of  its  extreme 
purity,  delicate  yet  effective 
medication,  and  refreshing 
fragrance.  It  costs  but  little 
more  than  ordinary  soaps, 
wears  to  a  wafer  and  gives 
comfort  and  satisfaction 
every  moment  of  its  use 
for  toilet,  bath  and  nursery. 

Catictm  Soap  and  Ointment  told  everywhere.  Bam* 
pie  of  each  free;  addreas  ^Cnticura.*  dept.  133.  Boeton. 

TENDER-FACED  MEN 

Should  ahave  with  Onticnra  Soap  Shaving  Sti^* 
Makea  ahaving  a  Inxnry  inatead  of  a  torture.  In 
Nickeled  Box,  at  atorea  or  by  mail,  poat*paid.  25qb 


1 
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fitCirii/l  Repeating  Shotgun 


K(a<)e  famous  by  its  dependability.  The  solid  top  and  ade  ejection  keep  gases  and  powder  away  from 
jfotfeyes;  help  quick,  ^ective  r^>eat  shots.  Rain,  sleet,  snow  and  foreign  matter  can’t  get  into  the  action. 
Tke  ■eckankm  k  strong,  simple,  wear- resisting.  The  double  extractors  pull  any  shell  instantly ;  two  special  safety 
dwices  psevent  accidental  dis^arge  while  action  is  unlocked,  and  an  automatic  recoil  block  makes  hang&res  harmless. 
AIMsrlins  are  stron^y  made,  finely  balanced,  accwate,  hard  hitting  guns,  and  ate  the  quickest  and  easiest  to  take  down 
lid  clean.  12.fa.  bamnw^  aixl  hwmerless,  j6^a.lighUMreight  repeaters;  regular,  trap  and  field  models;  $19.50  up.' 


M  three  stamps  postage  today  for  our  122  c 

Pm  catalog,  desai^  the  foil  line. _ 12  waUw  Street,  ■.  NEW  haven,  COWW. 


Bring  Out  the  Beau 
of  Your  Floors 


IT'S  THERE.  Just  needs  the  right  wax 
finish  to  impart  the  richness  and  lustre  that 
has  long  made  this ‘‘Old  English”  finish  fitmous. 

It’s  the. large  proportion  of  hard,  imported 
wax  in  Old  English  Floor  Wax  that  does  it. 
It  also  makes  a  pound  of 


i»L 


Two  Conveniences 
that  should  be  in 
Every  Home 


\^y  don’t  you  Mnd  4c  in  stamps  and  secure 
“Albrecht’*  Fur  Feci*  and  Fa*luoii*.“ 

Editioa  No.  28,  right  now?  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  worth  many  dollars  to  you.  AV 

The  Dliutration  ihowK—  ^  ^  1  00  hM 
Model  352  end  Reticide  V  /  I  llW 

Muff,  Mole-dyed  Cony  m  A  ^'5r  Iv 
You  can  secure  Albrecht 
Furs  from  dealers  in  various 

§  laces,  or  we  will  ship  to  you  | 
irect  and  prepay  expressage  F 
on  cash  orders.  You  take  no  & 

risk.  If  Albrecht  Furs  are 
not  satisfactory,  or  as  repre-  ji  ■'C'' 
sented,  we  promptly  refund  A  f  •')'  1 
your  money.  •;/ '  ^  \  -A  ,  1 


POne  iron  that  does  all  the  wortl 
in  two-thirds  of  the  time— tk 
“American  Beauty”  Electric  In*. 
It  heats  while  it’s  working,  mi 
works  while  it’s  heating— am 
time;  saves  steps;  stays  clean. 

Price  8S.  Heatins-dement  tnaruteed  for  *11  tine. 


Albrecht”  % 

Trade-mark 


you  will  have  the  agreeable  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  your  furs 
are  “correct,”  and  your  friends  will 
recognize  that  you  buy  “the  best.” 
The  Albrecht  reputation  is  the  re¬ 
ward  of  three-score  years  of  pains¬ 
taking  efforts.  We  buy  skins  direct 
from  the  trappers  and  make  them 
up  in  our  own  clean,  sanitary  work¬ 
rooms. 

To  be  sure,  you  can  get  some 
furs  that  are  cheaper,  but  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  “Albrecht  kind”  you  get  the 
choicest,  correct  furs,  at  prices  no 


You  will  be  proud  indeed  to 
wear  a  set  of  exquisite  “Albrecht 
Furs”  direct  from  Saint  Paul,  the  heart  of  the  fur 
country.  The  only  real  guarantee  of  genuineness 
and  satisfaction  when  buying  is  the  maker’s  name 
on  your  furs.  In  buying  “Albrecht  Furs”  you  are 
relieved  from  all  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness. 

Rtferencts  i—Tht  fact  that  the  Aibrecht  advertising  is 
svelcomed  by  the  best  yournals  and  Magazines  of  Amer» 
ifn,  svho  wilt  accept  advertising  only  from  tmstworthy 
houses,  is  evidence  of  our  reliability.  Any  Bank  or 
Mercantile  Agency  wilt  tell  you  who  and  what  we  are. 


E.  ALBRECHT  &  SON 


Founded  1855 

Sixth  aid  Miueseta  St*. ,  StatM  S,  Saint  Panl,  Mian. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Have  You  Left  Them  Well  Protected? 

Theunexpected  is  always  happening,  ways  a  Smith  &  Wesson  in  the  house. 

Rcture  to  yourself  the  many  dan-  Accurate,  sure,  absolutely  safe.  The 
Ijen  that  may  threaten  your  wife  and  standard  by  which  all  other  revolvers 
family  when  you  are  away  overnight  are  judged.  Costs  more,  but  worth 
or  at  the  office.  every  cent  of  it. 

They  would  feel  safer,  you  would  be  Ask  your  hardware  or  sporting 
easier  in  your  mind  if  there  was  al-  goods  dealer. 

Write  for  free  booklet.  “  The  Revolver  " 


Smith  &  Wesson 


440  Stockbridge  St. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


For  56  Years  Manufacturers  of  Superior  Revolvers 


WHEN  you  look  over  a  property 
the  first  thing  that  catches  your 
eye  is  the  paint. 

Good  paint  makes  value  apparent.  It 
also  preserves  value. 

Good  paint  always  contains  Oxide  of 
Zinc. 

Paint  your  property  with 

Oxide  o/ Zinc  Paint 


to  preserve  and  make  manifest  its  value. 

We  do  not  grind  Oxide  of  Zinc  in  Oil.  A  list  of 
numufacturers  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  Psunta 
mailed  on  request. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  BUUDING 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


o 


DAIRY  FARf^i^ 


k  UR  sausage  is  really  made  on  a 
I  farm,  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
which  is  still  the  best  way. 
Young  milk-fed  pork  and  pure,  hom^ 
ground  spices  are  all  the  materials  we 
use.  But  we  are  ever  on  guard  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  reputation  that  our  sausage  has 
gained  in  the  35  years  we  have  been 
making  it. 

Each  day’s  orders  are 
filled  the  same  day  re¬ 
ceived,  and  every  st^  is 
making  our  sausage  is  tak¬ 
en  under  the  watchful  eje 
of  some  member  0#  the 
Jones  family. 

W’e  ship  it  everywhere.  Gnr 
cers  who  sell  it  are  the  best  ■ 
their  respective  localities.  Aw 
your  grocer  about  our  pricea 
the  our  packages  aas 

our  "standing  order  plan.” 

your  grocer,  by  not  kaer 
ing  it,  argues  himself  unknoea 
write  to  us  and  we  will  ship  It. 
expresa  prepaid,  direct  fnw 
the  farm. 


The  Farm 
in  fVinter 


MILO  C.  JONES 

JotMt  Dairy  Farm 
Box  601  Fort  Atkiiuow,  Wk 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


GLASSWARE 


N”  541 
3  Bowl 


N':’  I  CANDLE  STICK 


EVERYBOD\^S  MAGAZINE 


Revillon 

Label 

The  guarantee  of  reliable  fura 


^UHevilloii  Freres 

190%. 

Furs 


Men's  Pur-lined  Overcoats  and  Fur  Auto  Coats. 
Women’s  Fur  Coats  and  Sets.  The  Revillon  label 
on  furs  of  any  kind  is  an  absolute  guarantee  of  re¬ 
liability.  Send  for  our  Miniature  Catalogue,  free 
with  name  of  nearest  dealer  who  can  show  you  the 
furs.  Address  Dept.  Q. 


Revillon  Freres 

19  West  34th  Street.  New  Yorlc 


Kindly  mention  Ever>'body*i  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


TRADE 

MARK 

face 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


“it^abear- 

JackNbrwotUt 


Fine  at  all  times 
Jas.T.  Powers 


Over  3,000,000  men  swear  by  the  Ever-Ready.  Buy 
yours  and  enjoy  a  life-time  for  shaving  joy.  Absolute 
guarantee — I^Ilar  hack  with  a  smile.  Extra  blades, 
10  for  50c  Md  every  blade  a  marvel. 

Dtaitn  mryuhtn  ttU  anJ  ncommtni  them 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO..  Inc. 
Herald  Squiure  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


WANTEI>— YOU  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  OUR  ORANGE,  Gnpf 
(nilt.  Pecan,  and  Vegetable  land.  Full  Information  for  postal. 
(1.00  cash  and  (.1.00  a  month  per  acre.  Terrell  Land  A  Development 
Company.  Dept.  B.  Rerdell  (VMa  Terrell).  Florida. _ 


Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

RATE — $3.00  pw  line — 5%  cash  discount — 10%  discount 
tor  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 

uv  eannm  knn»  ClassiJM  jidvtnistr  ptnmalb,  uw  rttuttt  tht  auittanu  mr  readtrt  in  txduding  /rtm  thtt* 
flmmnt  anything  gU4ai$nabU.  ftrmt  tUu  abmtt  tht  Jir a  day  tf  mtnth  prtctding  daU  publicatitn* 


REAL  ESTATE- FARM  LANDS 


FLORIDA 


IXPERIENCED  LAND  SALESMEN  WANTED  to  seU  tracts  of 
IS  to  40  scru  and  up  suitable  for  oranges,  grape  fruit,  pineapples, 
HC.  Good  roads,  stores,  churches,  hotels  and  hundreds  of  planta- 
UoH  onder  cultivation.  Healthful,  delightful  climate.  Land 
rapidly.  Attractive  proposition  to  experienced  men.  J. 
W.  D.  Grant,  811  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York. 

tSAL  ESTATE  MEN— PANA.4IA  CANAL  OPENS  NEXT 
nw  Cuba  Is  right  in  the  path  of  Panama  travel.  This,  and  the 
mkoUllty  of  Annexation  will  mean  a  large  Increase  In  land  values. 
W  b  the  time  to  study  the  big  iioeslbllltles  of  this  Island.  Map 
M  S.  O.  Sanderson,  288  Palace  Building,  Minneapolis. _ 

ADVERTISING  ASSISTANCE 

PROSPECTUSES  WITH  SELLINO  POWER, bookleu. skUfully 
mjjillrl  from  Idea  to  mall-box  for  resort,  colonisation,  town,  railroad, 
laeral  promoting  anywhere.  Handle  by  mall  or  Interview.  Travel 
lajSIste.  Am  within  night  ride  all  Sou.  points.  Outline  your  prob- 
li  when  writing.  Percy  E.  Vyle.  Jacksonville.  Florida. _ 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.,  FOR  INFORMATION  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  value  to  the  Homeeeeker,  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthful  climate 


.  A  BOOK  WORTH  2S  CENTS,  beautifully  Ulustrated,  36  9x12 
Inch  pages,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  State  whether  Interested 
as  bomeseeker,  bealtbseeker.  Investor  or  tourist.  Address  Board  of 
Trade,  Tampa.  Fla.  "The  143.2  per  cent  city." 


FLORIDA.  THOUSANDS  IN  IT  TO  BUY  MY  LAND.  2,500 
A.  Buy  tract  at  (15.  can  divide  and  sell  at  (50.  Very  fertile. 
Good  drainage,  on  navigable  water,  one  mile  from  R.  R.  Sta.,  10 
from  Pensacola.  O.  W.  Soule,  Camp  M'alton,  Fla. _ 

INTERESTED  IN  FLORIDA?  If  so,  write  for  sample  ropy 
of  the  Homeseeker,  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  Only  50  rents  a  year, 
published  monthly. _ 


CALIFORNIA 


SUN  OIEOO — ■•IS.  Watch  first  port  of  call  In  C.  8.,  north  of 
oaiL  A  growing  dty.  Most  equable  climate  on  earth.  Every 
liTataant  made  by  me,  guaranteed  as  represented.  Exposition 
DMkMsiaalled  tree.  M.  RaU,  Est.  1886, 1310  D  St.,  San  Diego.  CaUf. 

THE  FASTEST  OROWINO  TOWN  IN  CALIFORNIA  Is  El 
Mnado.  Big  pro6ts  are  being  made  In  residence  lots,  business  lots 
IM  soeage.  Write  for  full  particulars.  El  Segundo  Land  A  Im- 
irirmsfat  Co.,  135  Title  Insurance  Bldg.,  Los  Angeies,  Cal. 


GREATER  PROFITS  IN  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY,  CALU 
torsia,  with  fewer  acres,  less  worry  and  trouble.  Irrigation  Insures 
aepa  Year  'round  growing  season.  Prices  and  terms  to  suit  your 
lihaa  Booklet  "The  San  Joaquin  Valley"  and  "What  California 

.. — •a-.."  • - equest  to  C,  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonization 

3  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago.  '  ~ _ 


DAIRY  FARMS  In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Ban  Joaquin  Valley. 
PMM  brlgatloo  system  In  the  Valley.  An  excellent  living  from 
10  ana  Several  fine  bargains.  E.  S.  Davis,  Box  43,  Dos  Palos, 
MnadOo..  Cal. _ 


-  - -  TEN  ACRES  IN  FLORIDA  will 

provide  "an  Income  for  life”  for  you.  We  can  tell  you  how  to  be 
successful  and  Inde^dent  on  ten  acres  of  good  land  In  this  beau¬ 
tiful  country  at  Volusia,  Florida,  the  new  dty  on  the  East  Coast. 
11  miles  from  Daytona,  5  miles  from  Ormond.  Glorious  climate;  no 
snow  In  this  "3-crop-a-year"  country.  You  can  be  out  on  your 
land  every  day  In  the  year  and  grow  crops  continuously.  Poultry- 
Is  a  "money-maker"  here;  chickens  run  outdoors  all  the  year. 
Write  today  for  booklet  and  Information.  Volusia  Development  Co. 
W.  A.  Prldmore,  President.  Volusia.  Florida;  Northern  Of- 
flce,  City  Hall  Square  Building,  Chicago. _ 


COME  TO  SUNNY  STANISLAUS,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Call- 
ionia,  where  the  land  owns  the  water.  Municipal  Irrigation  system 
PMl  MRenmental  stage.  No  excessive  water  rates  to  pay  to  private 
Everything  under  the  sun  grown  in  abundance,  ideai 
niaste,  B^ect  soli.  Home  of  alfalfa,  fruit,  berries.  Free  Booklet, 
DsrL  K,  Stanislaus  Board  of  Trade,  Modesto,  Cal. 


COLORADO 


VIRGINIA 

.VIRGINIA  FARM  LANDS  F~bR  DAIRY,  FRUIT  AND  General 
rnmg,  (15.00  per  acre  and  up.  Good  soil,  best  water.  Send  to- 
ssr  tor  "The  Southern  Homeseeker”  and  literature  which  will  tell 
rm  111  about  It.  F.  H.  LaBaume.  A.  A  I.  Agent,  Norfolk  A  Western 
>?■  Bldg.,  Room  45,  Roanoke,  Va. _ 

^SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA,  An  empire  of  fertile  Unds,  In 
SIM  of  Vln^la,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Ahnsms  Outdoor  pursuits  possible  every  working  day.  Two  and 
iJWi  eroes  annually.  Write  for  attractive  literature.  J.  A.  Pride, 
Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway.  Suite  No. 
MO.  NatMk.  VlrglnU. 


CHOICE  VIROINIA  FARMS  ALONG  THE  C.  A  O.  RY. 
A>^k>w  as  (IS.OO  per  acre.  Abundant  rainfall,  rich  soil,  mild  win- 
“•••.■••rby  Eastern  markets.  Write  to^ay  for  Illustrated  book- 
P-Owintry  Life  In  Virginia,"  and  low  excursion  rates.  Address 
a.  T.  Crawley.  Indus.  Agt.,  C.  A  O.  Ry.,  Room  1004,  Richmond.  Va. 

*-OOK  AHEAD  FIVE  YEARS — what’s  In  store  for  you?  Would 

•  pretty  home  In  absolutely  healthy  climate  and  comfortable  llv- 
ag.mcoroe  every  year  app^  to  you?  One  of  our  ten-acre  apple 
“'••ro  t^ts  planted  with  500  apple  trees — which  will  cost  you 

•  lew  dollars  now  and  small  payments  monthly — will  Insure  your 

home.  Income  and  happiness.  Write  now  for  descriptive 
Kf  Si  Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Company,  Waynes- 
°ero,  Virginia. 

EiWE  and  income  you  buy  with  a  Virginia  Apple  Orchard. 
£**ulars  on  request.  Stock  and  general  farms.  Country  Estates 
w  cmtured  communities.  Send  for  specification  blank.  Franklin 
"mnis.  Box  37.  Glenallen,  Va. 


ORANGE  CITY,  FLA.  Beautiful  winter  homes,  high,  healthy 
location,  pure  artesian  water,  cement  walks,  grand  shade  trees. 
2  R.  Rs.,  churches,  school,  pub.  llbrar)',  etc.  Send  for  booklet. 
Address:  J.  L.  True.  R.  E. 


WE  OFFER  YOU:  SUNSHINE  FOR  SNOW.  BREEZES  FOR 
Blisiarils.  Flowers  for  Floods.  Prosperity  for  Privation,  and  Health 
while  making  Wealth  on  a  farm  surrounding  the  rapMly  growing 
little  city  of  Tarpon  Springs.  Florida.  Three  railroads,  quick  trans¬ 
portation.  good  home  market,  high  rolling  land,  good  soil  for  Citrus 
TYuit,  Peaches,  Pecans,  Sugar  Cane  and  all  garden  vegetables.  Good 
roads,  schools,  churches  and  neighbors.  Titles  guaranteed.  We 
help  you  to  help  yourself.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  Illustrated  booklet  and  complete  information.  Tampa  A 
Tarpon  Springs  Land  Co.,  Tampa.  Florida. _ _ _ 

GEORGIA 


SELECT  YOUR  IMPROVED  OEOROIA  FARM  from  our  list. 
Don't  sink  money  in  wild  lands;  buy  proven,  fertile,  improved 
farms  ready  to  move  onto.  Various  sixes;  low  prices:  easy  terms. 
Georgia  Home  Farm  Co..  Candler  Bldg..  Atlanta.  Georgia. _ 

ARKANSAS 


THE  OZARK  MOUNTAIN  REGION  Is  a  most  delightful  place 
In  which  to  live,  having  splendid  climate  and  abounding  in  living 
springs  of  pure  water.  It  has  hill,  prairie  and  valley  land,  a  variety 
to  suit  everybody.  Wonderful  prospects  for  Increase  In  values. 
Write  tor  tree  booklet.  Immigration  Department,  Kansas  City 
Southern  Ry.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


COLORADO'S  WONDERFUL  CROP  PRODUCTION  per  acre? 

AM  0B^  Sam.  Colorado’s  marvelously  rejuvenating  climate? — 
or  doctor.  Colorado's  remarkable  Investment  opportunities? 
the  undersigned.  A  nation  of  plethoric  crops  means  an  aus- 
pMeai  moment  to  colonise  farm  lands,  but  suitable  tracts  are  already 
rm.  We  have  a  few  of  exceptional  merit;  also  splendid  farms  and 
traersaoe  stork  ranches  for  the  small  Investor.  A  tew.  good,  new, 
oeeaska  Denver  Income  properties  earning  big  Interest.  Get  west¬ 
ern  iBlerest  tor  your  money  while  still  possible;  prosperity's  returning 
— Wtai  etUIenlng.  Reasoner's  Reasonable  Realty  Office,  566  Oas  A 
Beetrle  Bldg.,  lienver,  Colo. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


REAL  ESTATE -FARM  LANDS— Continued 


MINNESOTA 


A  FARM  EASILY  EARNED.  There  arc  a  (ew  acre  trarte  near 
my  nursery  to  be  had  on  easy  terms.  Suitable  lor  fruit  growin?. 
poultry,  etc.  Also,  If  desired,  mnployment  In  my  nursery  for  all  toe 
family,  land  Is  well  drained,  beautiful,  healthful  location,  school 
within  ten  minutes  walk,  several  churches,  and  dty  only  2  1-2  miles. 
This  Is  really  an  exceptional  opportunity.  Write  for  full  particulars 
at  once,  as  we  have  but  a  limited  number  of  tracts  to  sell.  Clarence 
Wedge,  Nursery  man,  Albert  Lea,  Mlim. 


SOUTHEAST 


FRUIT  RANCH  SACRIFICED.  Finest  In  RIo  tlrande  Oda 
Never  mows.  Value  with  buildings,  fruit,  crops,  stork,  um 
etc.,  over  $26,000;  for  $16,000  with  $5,000  down,  balance  eas)'  teS 
Box  14  U,  Donna.  Texas. 


WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS,  has  advantages  for  maniifactute 
and  Jobbing  enterprises,  large  or  small,  which  you  should  know  sbea 
before  deciding  on  your  location.  Secure  the  facts  then  decide  i 


OREGON 


OACO  ORCHARDS  IN  THE  FERTILE  WILLAMETTE 
Valley  are  owned  and  operated  by  restdents  of  Oregon  of  high 
standing  and  financial  responsibility.  Capable  expert  horticulturists 
plant  and  care  for  these  lO-acre  apple  and  pear  tracu  for  6  years 
which  sell  at  $426  to  $600  per  acre,  without  Interest.  We  court  full¬ 
est  Investigation.  For  detailed  Information  address  Oregon  Apple 
Co.,  Corvallis,  Oregon. _ 

ISLE  OF  PINES 


“WATCH  US  OROW”  Is  the  watchword  of  McKinley,  Isle  of 
Pines.  BeautlfuL  Healthful  Island  90  miles  south  of  Havana. 
Largest  American  Colony  In  Cuba.  Four  days  from  New  York  by 
steamer.  Mild,  dHlghtful  climate  the  year  round.  No  frost,  no 
fevera  no  Irrigation  needed  for  trees.  Fertile  soil  lor  grosrlng  oranges, 
grapefruit,  lemons,  limes,  pineapples,  garden  truck,  etc.  10  acres 
enough  to  make  you  Independent  In  a  few  years.  Write  to-day  for 
Free  Book  showing  American  life  at  McKinley.  Publicity  Bureau, 
Isle  of  Pines  Co..  225  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY-MAKINQ  FARMS;  17  STATES:  one  to  1000  acres,  $10 
to  $60  an  acre:  live  stock,  tools  and  crops  often  Included  to  settle 
guleltly.  Mammoth  lUusuated  Catalogue  No.  36,  free.  E.  A.  Strout 
Farm  Agency,  Station  2710.  47  West  34th  Bt.,  New  York. 


Inquiries  not  made  public.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Box  1. 


HOMESEEKERS 


BEST  WAV  TO  YOUR  NEW  HOME:  If  you  have  decided  um 
a  new  home  location  In  Florida,  the  CaroUnas,  Alabama.  Texas,  oC 
boma  or  the  Padllc  Coast,  write  to  me  lor  the  best  way  to  nad 
there.  The  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines  offer  attractive  rates  Jmi  ms 
to  those  lands  of  opportunity.  Let  me  send  you  full  Inforawhs 
and  reserve  choice  acconunodatlons.  Arthur  W.  Pye,  Psmms 
TrafSc  Manager.Clyde-Mallory  LlneB,Pler  36  North  River,  New  Ytik 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


NORTHWEST 


INVESTIOATE  THE  FERTILE  NORTHWEST  UNITH 
States.  Exeellent  land  In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Mobims 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon  adjacent  to  Northern  PadSe  K). 
Stay  In  our  own  home  country — near  home  markets — quick  traa^ 
tatlon — dose  to  good  nelshbors  and  good  sebools.  Free  Govenaai 
homestead  land  which  you  can  prove  up  In  three  years:  state  Isadn 
easy  terms;  deeded  land  at  low  prices  and  on  erop-paymmt  fin. 
Write  quick  for  Illustrated  literature  and  Information  shoot  hr 
fares.  Say  what  state  most  Interesu  you.  L.  J.  Brlcker.  Gml  I» 
migration  Agent,  131  Northern  PacUe  Bldg..  Saint  Paul,  Mtna. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS  PICTURES 


ENLARGEMENTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS— Your  friends  wUl  ap¬ 
preciate  enlargements  from  your  best  negatives  at  this  season.  8  by 
10  slse  40  cents — 3  lor  $1.00,  by  skilled  operators.  Send  negatives, 
not  prinu.  C.  lYillard,  Lynn.  Maas. 


“VELVETA”  FOLDING  BACKGROUNDS  make  Home  Por¬ 
traiture  delightful  and  proOtable  with  any  rise  Camera.  Resulu 
equal  Professional  work.  Descriptive  Booklet  on  request.  Dept.  A. 
Packard  Bros.,  Background  Painters.  Roallndale.  Boston,  Mass. 


SAMPLE  PRINTS. — Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our  work. 
Films  developed  lOe.  roll.  Velox  prints  2)4x3t4,  3c.  Other  slses  pro¬ 
portionately  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  neclalty.  SiKTs  20e.  un¬ 
mounted.  Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co.,  DepU  A,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

QUALITY,  NOT  PRICE,  SHOULD  INTEREST  YOU.  High 
grade  developing,  printing  and  enlarring  our  specialty.  Prompt 
service  and  latlstactlon  guaranteed.  Send  tor  our  price  list  “A." 
L.  M.  Prince.  108  West  Ah  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  lOc.  per  roll  any  rise.  Prints  3kx3x, 
3c.:  2Mx4!4.  3Mx3H,  3Mx4k,  4e.;  3xx6X.  4x6,  6e.:  PosbA  6c. 
Prompt  returns.  First-class  work.  Two  lUms  printed  free  as  sample. 
J.  A.  Sebeps,  124  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sc.;  3KX3M,  $Kx4Ji,  4c.:  4x6,  3a,  8c.  On  Post  cards  6c.  HendiM 
negatives  and  we  will  print  them  free  as  a  sample  of  our  work.  Bn 
work.  Quick  returns.  Try  ns.  Roanoke  Cycle  Co.,  Roanoke,  H 


FILMS  DEVELOPED  AND  PRINTED.  Brownie  .No.  2,  IR: 
others  up  to  and  Including  4x6, 16e.  Printing  2kx3n.  2hUH,  Iht 
eaeh;3Mx8)4,  3Xx4M  3c.  each;  4x6.  Sisx6M  and  Postals 4r.  caeh.Wfkl 
price  list.  Coster  Photo  Sup^y  Co.,  21  E.  8th  Street,  Holland,  Mkk 


HAVE  YOU  A  CAMERA?  SEND  US  2$  CENTS  FOR  1 
numbers  of  American  Photography,  full  of  practical  suggesUost 
formulas  and  directions  for  making  better  pIctureB.  Monthly  prhn 
$1.80  a  year.  American  Photography,  623  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston. 

FILMS  DEVELOPED,  10c.  per  roll.  All  slses.  Prinu:  2Nx3li4t: 
2MX4M,  3I4X3M,  3M4K,  4e.;  Ssx6)l  and  4x6,  6c.;  on  Postcardi^ 
Prompt  returns.  Highest  grade  work.  Bend  2  negatives  and  st 
print  nee  as  sample.  O.  E.  Hoke.  1600  East  63rd  St.,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


nent  and  proStable  buslneas  of  your  ownT  If  you  have  nOO  to 
$5,000  capital  to  Invest,  we  offer  a  reliable  man  In  each  town  an 
opportunity  to  build  up  a  big  paying  buslneas;  something  new; 
enormous  demand  everywhere;  excluave  rtghu  awarded;  chance 
to  make  a  large  Income  yearly.  Make  application  now.  Nytanday 
Letter  MIg.  Co.,  115  Broadway,  New  York. 


I  WILL  START  YOU  IN  THE  CLEANING  AND  DYEING 
Business  In  your  own  town.  Big  proflU.  Pleasant  work.  No 
capital  required.  Free  Particulars.  John  H.  Baylles,  Jr.,  Balti¬ 
more.  Md. 


YOUR  3S-WORD  AD  PLACED  IN  IM  GOOD  MONTHLY 
magaslnes  for  only  $1 .00.  Write  me  before  placing  any  ad verthdng. 
ITI  save  you  money.  F.  L.  Miller,  Drawer  14-E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AN  ESTABLISHED  RETAIL  HARDWARE  BUSINESS 
tor  sale  In  South  Florida.  Require  about  $10,000.00  cash — good 
paying  proposition — Owner  has  too  much  other  busineBB  to  handle  It 
properly.  Address — Joe  L.  Earman.  Box  1124,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN,  and  escape  salaried 
drudgery  tor  life.  Learn  the  CoUeetlon  Business.  Umltless  fleldsi 
little  competRlon.  Few  opportunities  so  proOtable.  Send  for  "Point¬ 
ers"  to-day.  American  CoUeetlon  Service,  18  State  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 


agenu  and  do  all  things  needful  to  Introduce  and  sell  the  Sets 
Visible  Washing  Machine.  Electrieally  operated.  It's  the  osh 
wa.sliing  machine  that  can  be  used  In  stationary  tube  and  wUdi  M 
a  Self-Working  Washboard,  bestdes  a  Self-Working  Wringer.  OM 
Ing  up  new  fleld,  R  effeeu  tremendous  savings  for  every  housekal 
A  chance  for  a  big  Income  In  a  life  position  if  you  have  A-1  refensM 
and  a  small  capital.  Address  Saver  Mecblne  Co.,  Dept.  D  7M0 
Avenue,  New  York. 


1  Service,  18  State  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 


now  TO  INCORPORATE _ 

INCORPORAtE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Ug 
Oast,  Oreatest  advantages.  Oast  not  affected  by  amount  of  estni 
Transact  buMneas  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  .f» 
paid  and  non-asaesHd>le  by  uMng  our  forms.  President  BwdM 
tormer  Beeietary  of  AriMna.  Laws,  blanks  and  directloai 
Special  forms  prepared  wttbout  extra  charge.  Stoddard  Incerptm 
tmg  Company,  Box  8J,  Phoenix,  Arlsona. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magaxine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. 


WE  NEED  CAPABLE  SaCESMEN.  We  pay  cwsb  commission 
ata  16  00  ncta  order.  We  have  saiesmen  who  have  been  with  ua 
MW  iO  yeon.  That  proves  we  treat  them  weli  and  they  are  malting 
II  you  are  a  good  man  we  want  you.  Wm.  Wood  A  Com- 
Zr/bepL  Q.  61  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  108  yean  in  business. 

'aOENTS— SEASON  NOW  HERE.  Steel  Mantle  Burners  for 
Make  coal-oil  produce  gas.  Indestructible.  Odorless.  Smoke- 
CrrlDle  Quality  and  strength  of  light,  (.'omplete  sai^le  only  25c. 
y^tMlan  free.  Steel  Mantle LightCo.,366HuronSt.. Toledo, Ohio. 

“ioENTyWANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY  to  sell  the  Tranapar- 
m  H^le  Packet  Knife.  Big  commissions  paid.  Extravagant  In- 
Ir-if  earned  by  active  agents.  Write  tor  terms  to-day. 
ijsnity  Cutlery  Co.,  20  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


agents — YOUR  PROFITS  $10  on  each  sale  of  the  Kotten 
Miatsed  one  person  Suction  Cleaner.  Permanent  Income  and  pro- 
iSm  territory  for  huatlen.  No  canvassing,  peddling,  but  a  hlgh- 
(MihMlDeas  proposition.  Not  sold  In  stores:  barked  by  18-year- 
eoaow.  Light  weight,  absolutely  practicable.  Kotten  Mtg. 
Ca, tonurch  St.,  New  York.  See  Dun  s  or  Bradstreet'a 


YOUNQ  MAN,  would  you  accept  and  wears  One  tailor-made  suit 
Iwt  tor  showing  it  to  your  friends  T  Or  a  Sllpon  Raincoat  free  T 
OhM  you  use  a  few  dollars  a  day  for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps 
m  oa  give  you  a  steady  job.  Write  at  once  and  get  beautiful 
■Bslek  styles  and  this  wonderful  oiler.  Banner  Tioloiing  Com¬ 
paq,  DspL  830.  Chicago. 

'$UMPER~CROPS  HARVESTED.  OET  YOUR  SHARE  OF 
iTSlsiiehe  of  gold  by  handling  our  attractive  assortments  of 
Tdkt  SoMM  and  Toilet  Articles.  Dally  necessities  and  sure  money 
■atlam  Everybody  "falls"  for  them.  Others  making  big  money. 
M  lor  proof.  Our  new  Xmas  specialties  are  gorgeous  at  small  cost 
tag  Hf  profits.  Great  Crew  Managers  proposition.  We  manu- 
hetste:  you  save  middleman's  profit.  Act  quick.  Harvest  of  profits 
Msst  Ks  helghL  Davis  Soap  Co.,  220  Davis  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


•UILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN  BY  SELLING  OUR 
Its  Extinguishers.  Buyers  everywhere;  500%  profit:  protected 
unitary:  lowest  cost.  Attractive  proportion  to  local  or  State 
Mafia  United  Mfg.  Co.,  1 136  Jefferson,  Toledo,  O. 


AMEITIOUS  MEN  OR  WOMEN,  permanent,  profitable,  agree- 
iMi  wort,  steadily  increasing  returns.  Experience  not  necessary. 
M  ts-day  tor  most  generous  offer  ever  made  subscription  getters. 
TaMeal  World  Magasine,  5742  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 


TtAVELINO  MEN:  If  you  want  an  easy,  profitable  side-line, 
vilH  hr  our  special  Direct  newsdealer  propontlon  to  handle  Every- 
bsiyk,  Advnture,  The  Delineator,  The  Designer,  and  The  Woman's 
llilisinr.  Utilise  your  spare  time  profitably.  Publishers  News 
Oiapaay,  Spring  and  hlacdougal  Streets,  New  York. 


AGENTS— HANDKERCHIEFS,  DRESS  OOODS.  Represent 
a  Ml  Manufacturer.  Sales  run  $50  to  $100.  Easy  work.  No  ex- 
HriSMS  needed.  Free  samples.  Credit.  Freeport  Manufacturing 
OMpaiy,  $1  Main  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  HIQH-QRADE  representatives  in  every  city  and 
teei,  saeecBBful  Bond,  Insurance  or  Real  Estate  Salesmen  fmen  or 
smbL  Write  tor  information.  Northwestern  First  Mortgage 
TimL  Portland.  Ore. 


IF  YOU  THINK  YOU  CAN  SELL  ENGINE  ROOM  SUPPLIES, 
US  mat  your  services  tor  high-grade  specialties.  We  pay  liberal 
eoMMUMona  and  give  valuable  asdstance  by  correspondence.  Chard 
k  Hsus,  250  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 


LITTLE  GIANT  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMP.  Saves  plumber's 
bills.  Removes  all  stoppages  in  waste  pipes.  Absolute  monopoly, 
fix  you  for  life.  If  you  are  a  producer,  write  for  our  new  agent's 
plan.  J.  E.  Kennedy.  Dept.  ElO,  41  Park  Row.  New  York. _ 

BIO  MONEY  EASILY  MADE  selling  Endless  Neckties.  Looks 
like  any  stylish  necktie.  Wears  twenty  times  as  long.  Patented.  A 
big  Xmas  seller.  Steady  Income  for  steady  workers.  Write  End- 
lesB  Necktie  Co.,  622  Gumbel  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  _ 

NEW  LADD  CENTER  DRIVE  BEATER  sells  in  every  home:  8 
beating  blades;  beats  eggs:  cream  Instantly:  users  say  "the  beater  of 
all  time  for  all  purposes:”  sensational  success:  big  money;  write. 
United  Royalties  Corporation,  42  D,  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

HUSTLING  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  OUR  FAST  SELLING 
Sanitary  Household  Brushes.  Steady  work.  Big  profits.  Postal 
brings  particulars.  Dept.  B,  Hale  A  Kavanek,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


AGENTS— SOMETHING  NEW— FASTEST  SELLERS  and 
Quickest  Repeater  on  earth.  Permanent  profitable  business.  Big 
money  for  live  workers.  Write  for  particulars.  American  Products 
Co.,  6141  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


400%  PROFIT— GLIDING  CASTERS— NEW  INVENTION. 
No  rollers.  Homes  buy  6  to  40  sets.  Hotels  50  to  500.  Anyone 
can  attach.  Noiseless.  Won't  scratch  floors.  Save  carpets  and 
furniture.  Set  costs  3c.  Sells  10c.  to  25c.  Exclusive  territory. 
Samples  4c.  Evergrip  Caster  Co..  20A  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS— PORTRAITS  JSc..  FRAMES  ISc..  Sheet  Pictures 
Ic.,  Stereoscopes  25c.,  Views  le.  30  days'  credit.  Samples  and 
Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait,  Dept.  1036,  1027  W.  Adams 

St.,  Chicago,  ni. _ _ _ 

AGENTS  FOR  OUR  UNEQUALLED  LINE  OF  LADIES' under¬ 
garments,  waists  and  sweaters  direct  from  manufacturer:  exceptional 
opportunity.  Write  tor  full  particulars.  Empire  Ladles  Wear  Co., 
Dept.  D,  16  E.  23rd  Street,  New  York. 


WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  TO  RUN  A  PROFITABLE 
business  of  your  own.  Become  our  local  representative  and  sell 
guaranteed  sweaters,  shirts,  neckties,  underwear  and  hosiery  direct 
from  our  factories  to  the  homes.  Write,  Steadfast  Mills,  Dept.  8. 
Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  the  first  letter.  Something  new. 
Every  firm  wants  It.  Orders  from  $1.00  to  $100.00.  Nice  pleasant 
business.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at  once  for  free  sample 
and  particulars.  Metallic  Sales  Co.,  417  N.  Clark.  Chicago. 


AOE^S — Sell  Perfection  Guaranteed  Hosiery.  The  best  seller 
■rtanMmaa  Big  profits.  We  pay  traasportathm  charges  on  an 
■jn  Write  for  attractive  terms.  The  Perfectloa  Silk  Hosiery 
MMDspl  a  1. 1218  Allegheny  Ave.,  PhlU.,  Pa. 


mRY  WOMAN  WANTS  ONE>>The  **HApp7  OW”  AutomAtlC 
Skirt  Supporter.  Sells  Instantly.  100%  profit.  25  cents 
n**  Terms  and  Outfit  or  Write  to-day  for  tree  particulars. 
°**F7Qlri  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  28,  230  Sumner  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


„*  jt*»OE  WELL-KNOWN  COMPANY  ABOUT  TO  SPEND 
•iwtow  on  a  tremendous  advertising  campaign  requires  the  services 
■  1  Might  man  or  woman  In  each  town  and  city.  The  work  Is  easy, 
jsMMiit  and  highly  respectable  and  no  previous  experience  is  neces- 
5?;.  w*  will  pay  a  good  salary  and  oUer  an  unusual  opportunity 
iT  !!W*®®®*oL  to  the  person  who  can  furnish  good  references. 

*®  l***-'*  oklnry.  we  oiler  a  Maxwell  Automobile,  a  Ford 
tymooUe  and  over  KIOGO  In  prizes  to  the  representatives  doing 
"■nest  work  up  to  December  31.  In  your  letter  give  age  and 
Address.  Ira  B.  Robinson,  Advertising  Manager, 
»  Medford  St..  Boston.  Maas. 

..AGENTS  MAKE  SSO  PER  CENT.  SELLI NQ^'Novelty  81^ 


[yjfie  qiuuttltles.  800  varieties.  Catalogue  free.  Sullivan  Co., 
‘ae  Van  Buren  St..  Chicago,  Ill. 

WECIAL  GETTCQUArNTED  OFFERrfiS.do^mtrtyTokHlM 
Apliu*  sickness  and  accident.  Pays  $2,500  death,  $12.50 
jUskbUlty  benefit;  $25.00  weekly  Hospital  Benefit  for  acet- 
J*.  M2.50  Hospital  Benefit  for  slckuess.  Write  for  appllca- 
C  n.5*****''*Atlves  wanted.  L.  B.  Smuts,  Mgr..  936  Hol- 
■M  Bldg..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


earned;  write  for  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott.  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


YOU  OWN  BUSINESS.  A  few  high-grade  men  wanted  to  rep¬ 
resent  ua  locally.  Capable,  energetic  men  who  can  become  district 
managers.  A  splendid  opportunity  in  a  profitable  business.  Ad¬ 
dress  Sales  Manager,  204  Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


steady  Income  selling  our  new  changeable  signs,  gold  and  silver 
letters:  in  demand  everywhere.  Write  for  catalogue.  Climax 
Novelty  Co..  702  Gay  Bid?.,  St.  Ix>uls,  Mo. 


IN  ALMOST  EVERY  HOME  something  better  In  lighting  Is 
needed.  We  offer  to  agents  the  best,  cheapmt  and  safest  proposi¬ 
tion.  Exclusive  territory,  big  discounts.  Widely  advertised. 
No  competition.  Here's  the  chance  lor  a  permanenL  profitable, 
pleasant  business  to  live  men  and  women.  Angle  Mfg.  Co.,  2446  W. 
23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS:  To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  market: 
sold  everywhere  there  Is  electricity,  in  the  home  and  office;  liberal 
profits;  sales-drivlng  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowU 
edge  of  electricity  require:  It  shows  how  to  use  one  light  Instead  of 
two  and  get  the  same  results;  sells  for  $3.50  and  saves  the  purchaser 
an  Investment  of  $25;  write  for  particulars.  The  Handy  Light  Co., 
1021  Handy  Light  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  , 


AGENTS — Here  is  a  snappy  new  Money  Maker.  Give  a  $2.00 
Kitchen  Set  Free  with  each  pair  of  Self  Sharpening  Shears  and  still 
make  100%  profit.  Sworn  proof  of  big  profits.  Free  samples  to 
workers.  Peoples  Supply  Co.,  B-48,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SALESMEN — For  high-grade  side  line  to  stationery,  drug  and 
Jewelry  trade.  Big  commLsnlons.  Pocket  samples.  Commission  on 
re-orders.  References.  State  territory.  H.  W.  Haslup,  909 
Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo.  O. 


suction  Duplexo  vacuum  Cleaner.  A  wonder,  2  years  guarantee. 
Write  for  terms  and  plan  giving  one  machine  tree.  Duplexo  Co.. 

106  So.  5th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N,  Y. _ 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
these  advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody's  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising.  Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggmt  follow-up,  etc. 
This  service  is  free.  E.D.Duryea.  Classified  Dep.,  Everybody's,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


MANAQER  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
to  luuidle  bmt  paying  bualneas  known;  legitimate,  new,  permanent 
demand;  no  Insurance  or  book  canvaaslng.  Address  Halstead, 
54  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


WHY  NOT  SELL  THE  BO  BECK?  It's  a  Vacuum  Cleaner. 
Runs  on  wheels.  Operates  easily.  Makes  big  money  tor  agents. 
Write  for  exeluslvp  territory.  Start  a  business  yoursHt.  O’Neill- 
James  Co.,  813  Hunter  Bldg..  Chicago.  _ 


SALESMEN— WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  WELL.  Hardenburg’s 
famous  line  of  Leather  Goods,  IMailes.  and  other  Advertising  Hpecial- 
ties.  Product  of  thirty  years'  experlnce.  Easy  sales,  satlsfled  cus¬ 
tomers,  big  commissions.  A  serious  offer  tor  hustling  salesmen.  No 
H.  B.  Hardenburg  A  Co.,  66  Centre  at..  New  York. 


AGENTS  ARE  MAKING  BIO  PROFITS  selling  "Canton" 
Photo  Knives.  Elxduslve  territory.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Write  tor  special  outfit  offer  and  territory  to-day.  Canton  Cutlery 
Co..  Dept.  232,  Canton,  Ohio.  _ 


UNCLE  SAM  IS  A  LIBERAL  EMPLpYER.  QuaUfy  lor  a 
Government  position.  We  prepare  you  by  mall  lor  any  Civil  Service 
Examination.  Many  vacancies  now  exist.  Write  to-day  for  tree 
Booklet  42.  Capital  Civil  Service  SchooL  Washington,  D.  C. 


EARN  BIO  MONEY  EVERY  DAY,  restoring  faded  colors  In 
rugs  and  carpets,  whole  or  spare  time.  Famous  Armenian  Process, 
new  In  this  country.  Demand  everywhere.  Easy  to  learn.  No  capi¬ 
tal.  Free  Booklet  tells  bow.  Eldred.  Dept.  CX,  Detroit,  Mich. 


'LOCAL  AGENTS  FOR  TYPEWRITER  SUPPLIES.  Unusual 
opportunity  for  hustler.  In  unoccupied  territory,  to  connect  with 
established  house  manufacturing  high  grade,  complete,  staple  line, 
having  strong  selling  qualities,  and  build  up  a  permanent  and  lucra¬ 
tive  bualneas.  Wells  Multicopy  Co..  Youngstown,  O. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOY  SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS  (MEN 
and  Women)  earn  a  guaranteed  salary  and  big  commlaalone.  It  Is 
the  leading  publleatlon  tor  boys  In  this  Ckiuntry  and  It  only  has  to  be 
sboxm  In  the  home  where  there  Is  a  boy  to  get  a  subscription.  Apply 
at  once  for  full  partlcolars,  sample  copies,  etc.,  to  The  Sprague  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  201  American  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  income  In  whole  or  spare 
time,  silvering  mirrors.  No  capital.  Anyone  can  do  the  work. 
Send  tor  tree  Instructive  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F. 
Redmond,  Dept.  C,  Boston,  Mass. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over  360.000  protected 

poeltlona  In  U.  8.  service.  More  than  40,000  vacancies  every  year. 

There  Is  a  Mg  chance  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  life¬ 

time  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just  ask  tor  booklet  A-6. 
obUgathm.  Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No 


SPLENDID  NEW  CASH  BONUS  PLAN  FOR  OUR  AGENTS 
selling  famous  Ann  Arbor  Lamps  and  Ughting  Systems.  Everybody 
wants  this  famous  light.  Show  It,  and  It  sells  Itself.  No  experience 
necessary.  Besldea  regular  earnings  we  mall  cadi  bonus  checks  every 
month  to  successful  agents.  A  permanent,  growing  bualneas  tor  you. 
Don't  delu;  write  me  at  once  tor  new  plan.  H.  H.  Seeley  .President, 
Superior  Manufacturing  Company,  278  Second  SL.  .AnnArbor,  Mich. 


BECOME  A  MANUFACTURER.  Secure  Independence.  Start 
at  borne,  evenings  or  spare  time.  Experience  unnecessary.  Large 
proBts.  Quick  returns,  no  canvassing,  new  and  t^to-date  ideas 


assure  your  success.  Write  tor  free  booklets. — huuvel  Co.,  405 
Apollo  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SALESLADY  IN  EVERY  CITY  to  open  Wade  Corset  Partors,  or 
otherwise  represent  High-Grade  Corsets,  not  sold  In  stores.  Best 
proposition.  References,  experience,  etc.  Wade  Conet  Co.,  Park 
Avenue  A  130th  St.,  New  York. 


OUR  “3S”  BEST  SELLERS  IN  NEW  IDEA  SANITARY 
Brushes,  appeals  to  hustling  agents.  Work  steady  and  commlsalons 
large.  Write  for  our  proposition  and  Illustrated  booklet.  D.  L. 
Silver  A  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Cmyton,  N.  J. 


THE  NEW  “8WIFTLIT”  GASOLINE  LAMPS  are  tar  cheaper 
than  any  other,  yet  light  Instantly  with  K  match  like  city  gas ;  no 
alcohol  used;  radically  new;  portable  or  systems;  100  to  500  candle 


power  at  will;  bumen  cheap  tor  old  lamps;  Agents  making  money; 
great  novelty:  wholesale  price  tor  IntMuctlon.  Planet  Mtg.  Co., 


(Establisbed  1868.) 


JUSTOUTI  $1  SELF-HEATED  ALCOHOL  IRON.  Greatest 
dollar  article.  Territory  and  credit  samples  ready.  Safety  Iron 
Co.,  Derby,  Conn. 


AGENTS — Steady  Income  tor  two  hours'  work  a  day.  Brand 

new  Hosiery  proposition  that  beats  them  all.  Write  tor  terms  and 
tree  sample  If  you  mean  business.  Guaranteed  Hosiery  Co.,  1023 
Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  SSSttI  AS  OUR  GENERAL  or  local  agent. 
Household  necessity  that  saves  80*"^.  Permanent  business  In  your 
borne  town.  Big  proBts.  Free  sample.  Write.  J.  M.  Pitkin  A 
Co..  116  Redd  St..  Newark.  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  EXCLUSIVE  TERRITORY  TO 
sell  our  glOOO  Accident  Policy:  Pays  SIOOO  Death  and  S7.50  weekly 
beneflt  for  11.00  per  year:  Best  policy  ever  lasued,  easy  seller; 
Liberal  Commissions;  $250,000  deposited  arlth  SUte.  "Underwrit¬ 
ers."  Market  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


YOU  CAN  BE  YOUNG  GR  OLD,  married  or  single,  business 
trained  or  Inexperienced  and  you  may  have  only  odd  moments  to  de¬ 
vote  to  outsidr  work,  but  If  you  want  to  earn  money  of  your  own.  you 
can  do  so.  Full  particulars  ^ven  In  the  Httle  '  Guide  to  Moneyvflie" 
sent  free  to  any  girl  or  woman  asking  for  It.  There  Is  nothing  to  pay 
and  no  obligatfons  Incurred.  Why  not  write  before  bed-time  tonight? 
RelenHatbaway  .Secretary  the  doverClub.The  Dellneator.NewYork. 


I 


AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES 
era  for  our  goods.  Fast  office  sellers.  Fine  proflis.  PaniS 


gen  for  our  goods.  Fast  olDce  sellers.  Fine  proflis.  PaniS 
and  sample  free.  One  Dip  Pen  Company,  Dept.  1.  MtlmcttlM 


AGENTS — New  "Colonial"  lO-plece  Aluminum  Set.  An  umwa 
Med  opportunity.  The  aluminum  trust  prices  smashetl.  A  icrta^ 
you  In  next  six  months  with  this  special.  UousekeepiTs  wild  ovw^ 
don't  delay  a  mlnute.Dundee  Mtg.Co..46a  Chauncy  St..Bost()ajilm 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  SECURITY  PRODUCTS— HU. 
Bade  made-to-order  Dress  Skirts,  Petticoats.  Specialties. 
CommlsMon,  Exclusive  rights.  Write  to-day  for  raialogueriY 
Security  Co..  Dept.  2.  Weedsport.  N.  "  " 


AGENTS:  Send  for  free  booklet.  Inside  Information  on  the 
bualneas.  Filled  with  money-making  plans.  Pointers  and 


uuauMBB.  riueu  wiin  money-maaing  {Mans,  romiers  and 
ence  of  thousands  of  successful  agents.  Address  J.  M.  FlndLim 
3rd  BL.  Dayton,  Ohio.  ^  “ 


ALADDIN  ELECTRIC  BATTERY  LAMP.  For  t boat  sM 
homes  are  without  Electricity.  Complete  lighting  outfit  d  ■ 
candle  power.  Beautiful  Wall  Fixture.  Pull  chain  to  UAL  M 
again  to  put  out.  Retails  at  $6.00.  To  Agents  $4.00.  8Hba 
sight.  Aladdin  Electric  Co.,  Newton.  Mass.  Lamp  Dept. 


AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  for  oBs 

windows,  store  fronts,  and  giaaa  signs.  Any  one  can  put  then  n. 
Write  to-dajr  for  free  sample  and  full  particulars.  MetslUc  Bp 


Letter  Co..  417  N.  Clark  St.,  CTilcago. 


AGENTS.  MALE  AND  FEMALE,  CAN  MAKE  BIO  MOMV 


WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  of  TwMsdVIi 
Brushes  In  Ametlea.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  blgbesl  nil 
Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  FuUerBnaiCk, 
8  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn.  Western  Brancb,Wirhlia,Kiam 


HARDWARE  DEALERS'  MAGAZINE,  NEW  YORK,  SM 
local  and  traveling  representatives  In  all  parte  of  the  country.  IBa 
al  terms  on  request  to  Publication  Office,  253  Broadway,  New  Tat 
Sample  copy  ten  cents.  One  dollar  a  year.  Est.  1863. 


AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  seUlng  Error-Proof  Speed  Im 
the  world's  Brst  real  typewriter  key  Improvement.  Every  tip 
writer  user  a  Uve  prospecL  Used  by  U.  8.  Government  sod  Mip 
corporations  ever^bere.  Operators  all  want  them.  Insure  gal 
and  accuracy.  Save  eyealgnt.  stationery,  ribbons  and  pUa. 
Agents  all  entbuslastir.  Write  quick  lor  territory.  Typsadw 
Speed  Key  Co.,  85  W.  Broadway.  New  York. 


SALESMEN — ^To  call  on  wbolesale  and  retail  hardware, 
hameae  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  bouses,  etc.,  to  sell 
and  lard  oU  as  a  aide  line  on  a  commlsalon  basis  pocket  eeank 
We  help  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  Prams 
Co.,  63-61  Wade  Building,  Cleveland,  & 


HAVE  YOU  AMBITION  TO  RISE  to  something  better  tlaai 
pay  eeivelope?  If  ho.  we  wrmt  you.  If  not,  we  don't.  Ateebe 
household  necessity.  Sold  direct  to  consumer.  Write  Icr  eriffii 
selling  plan.  Beck  Mfg.  Co.,  220  E.  41st  SL.  New  York. 


GENERAL  AGENTS — Big  Money  can  be  made  every  week  as  Bi 
J.  F.  Perfect  Disinfectant.  Write  for  proof.  Want  men  to  ess 
up  branch  offices:  exrlusive  territory:  complete  protection;  SBeng 
proflts:  permanent,  honorable  bualneas.  Write  for  pa  ' 
Flihrer  Disinfecting  Co..  66  Prince  Street,  New  York  City. 


SALESMEN; — Here  le  a  apeelaity  that's  the  last  word  Is  keah 
office  utilities.  Good  for  bis  money  every  day.  If  you  only  M 
try.  Let  your  sub-agents  b«p  make  a  big  thing  out  of  this  loryat 
A.  Lowell  Mfg.  Co.,  258  Broadway.  New  York.  _ 


YOUR  SALES  GUARANTEED.  SAMPLE  FREE  TO  Hit- 
tiers.  Men  buy  on  sight.  Only  device  that  sdentlflcally  Bonea  lai 
Strops  any  raior— old  style  or  safety.  Gives  correct  dburonsl  atnlt 
Famous  Rublrundum  Honing  Strop  In  every  machine.  Said  a 
money-back  guarantee.  100%  proflt.  Write  quick  for  partMn 
Sales  Manager,  707  Victor  Bldg.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


AGENTS: — We  want  an  honest  man  or  woman  Immedlttalyk 
every  town  and  will  make  a  sadary  contract  $2.00  per  day  arlOe.|i 
hour  to  do  easy,  pleasamt  advertising  work.  No  experlmee  setw 
aary.  On  sales  we  pay  40%  extra  commissions:  give  rredlMw 
share  our  proflts.  Experienced  canvassers  coining  money 
quick  tor  our  big  money-making  propoaltloo. 

Co.,  58  Broad  St.,  Providenoe,  R.  I. 


Best  Msnnfi 


WHS 


INCOME  INSURANCE;  SOMETHING  NEW.  LlbersL 


form,  low  cost  policy  Issued  to  men  or  women,  all  occupadM 
ages  16  to  70  years,  pays  an  Income  of  $25  weekly  for  ahfaajas 
Inlurles.  $5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  $10.  $2000  lad 


injuries,  $5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  $10.  $2000 
dental  Death,  $15  weekly  for  sickness  or  Injuries.  Annual  cm  a 
Midland  Casualty  Co.,'R4.Dept.,  1345  Insurance  Exchsnge.Chmii 


xrlth  a  roller.  Postal  brings  tree  mounted  samples. 
Letter  Co..  2498  Milwaukee  Ave..  Chicago.  _ 


WOMEN  AGENTS 


LADIES  wanted  to  sell  new  adjustable  back  underskirts,  issd^* 
measure.  Big  money  easily  made  every  week.  A.  B.  Sktl  ta. 
Dept.  A,  Box  161,  Bark  Bay.  Boston.  Maas, 


BEGIN  EARNING  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  DOLLARS  WO*- 
The  Clover  Club  for  GUIs  will  tell  you  a  pleasant,  dignified  wsyriw 
out  a  cent  of  expense.  Just  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  the 


Moneyvllle"  anddlmt  Inquiry  to  Helen  Hathaway,  SectetgT* 
Clover  Club,  The  Delineator,  New  York. 
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HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC.— Continued 


WANTED  STOVE  AND  FURNACE  SALESMEN.  Our  lncre*»- 


AQENTS — Either  sex  sell  our  guaranteed  hosier}'.  Whole  or 


u  hagMM  demands  more  salesmen.  We  need  several  high-grade  part  time:  70  per  cent.  proBt.  Goods  replaced  free  If  hole  ap- 
M  lor  next  year.  Good  opportunity  for  men  of  ability.  Moore  pears.  Experience  unnecessary.  Quaker  Knit,  28  80.  Slat  8t., 
Ina  Co..  Joliet,  ni.  Establl^ed  1857.  Phlla.,  Pa. 


TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  EASILY  MAKE  MONEY  WITHOUT 
iiailrlnf  with  your  present  occupation,  address  at  once.  Desk  5, 
Mbaor's  Magailne,  155  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


SALESMEN  wanted  to  sell  complete  line  disinfectants,  sweeping 
Uquld  soap  and  sanitary  supplies.  Exclusive  agency, 
^rr  and  commission  to  experienced  men.  The  Formacone  Co., 
41  Onve  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MAGAZINE  WORK  MADE  PERMANENT.  Formerly  a 
Magaslne  Representative  bad  only  one  Magaslne  to  sell.  Now  men 
and  women  represent  five  wldely-dlflerent,  easy-selling  Magazines. 
Representatives  make  a  business  of  getting  renewal  subscriptions  as 
well  as  new  ones.  All  subscriptions  pay  the  same  Rewards.  The 
Magazine  business  Is  a  permanent  line  of  work  most  attractive  and 
profitable.  It  costa  you  nothing  to  get  the  details  If  you  write  to-day 
to  Everybody's  Magaslne,  Spring  ft  Macdougal  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— FACTORY  SUPPLIES— 
nPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITER  SUPPLIES  AND  DUPLICATORS.  Hustlers 
nitrl  In  open  territory  to  represent  an  established  line  of  hlgh- 
Waple  goods.  Energetic  men  or  women  can  build  up  a  perma- 
hM  sad  pi^table  business.  Pittsburgh  Duplicator  Mfg.  Com¬ 
paq,  PBtsburgh.  Penna. _ 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  AND  THE  TIME  OP  YOUR  HIQHLY 
pM  dielators.  Double  the  capacity  of  your  stenographic  depart- 
bbL  Oct  twice  your  present  production  of  business  correspond- 
■aclth  less  effort.  Our  book — “Splitting  the  Other  Four-Fifthg’ 
MHksw.  IT  s  free — srrlte  for  It  to-day.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.. 
llUlwIde  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


SLIQHTLY  USED  AND  REBUILT  MACHINES.  EVERYma- 


TYPEWRITERS  REBUILT  By  the  Manufacturers  We  are 
■ikMg  a  specialty  this  month  of  "VMble"  typewriters,  Olivers, 
(Mwwooda,  etc.,  and  can  furnish  these  machines  Factory  Rebuilt 
M  MHlBlIy  low  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere,  allowing  Rent 
Ip  iwy  cn  price.  Remingtons,  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand- 
>g  ■schlne  preferred  furnished  on  same  conditions.  Write  tor 
Onalog  T.  'Typewriter  Emporium.  Established  1892.  34-36  W. 
Iski  SL.  Chicago.  lU. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  ONLY  SI8.7S.  Most  Interest¬ 
ing  preposition  ever  made.  Bargains  In  eve^  make.  Price  from 
$5.00  up.  Get  our  agents'  prices.  Standard  'Typewriter  Exchange, 
23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


writer.  Your  choice  Remington,  Oliver  or  Smith  Premier.  Prices 
lower  than  other  cash  prices.  Perfect  machines  only — guaranteed. 
Typewriter  Installment  Co.,  J.  180  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

TYPEWRITERS.  REMINGTONS  $«.$»;  DENSMORES, 
Jewetts,  Yosts  U.OO:  Olivers,  Underwoods  $15.00.  15  days'  free 

trial  and  five  years'  guarantee.  Harlem  Typewriter  Exchange, 
Dept.  F.  46.  215  West  125th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


BANKRUPT  sale — greatest  sale  In  history  of  $100  Typewriters, 
standard  makes,  like  new.  Low  as  $10,  get  one  now  save  difference. 
Write  for  special  price  list  No.l4.  We  pay  e^ressage .allow  three  days’ 
trial.  Typewriter  Inspection  Co.,  235  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

DUPLICATOR  DEVICES 

THE  MODERN  DUPLICATOR  to  a  wonderful  device  tor  making 
many  copies  of  anything  written  with  pen.  pencil  or  typewriter. 
Letter  size  complete  $3.60.  Sent  on  fix'e  days  free  trial.  Booklet 
of  other  sixes  tree.  W.  L.  Durkin,  Reeves  ft  Co..  Mfrs.,  339 — 5th 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATENT  AHORNEYS,  PATENTS 


COMPLETE  INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE  ABOUT  PAT- 
MI  IlnMted  by  personal  letter  according  to  what  you  want  to  know. 
Rnoasl  service.  Write  fully  about  your  Invention  to  Geo.  R.  Ham- 
la  fisBeltor  of  Patents.  800  H  Street,  Wa.shtngton,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  BRING  FORTUNES.  Our  Free  Book  tells  bow. 
SMd  sketch  tor  Free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Best  references 
IMi  laventors  of  many  years  experience.  Wm.  N.  Moore  ft  Co., 
W  Loan  ft  Trust  Bldg..  Wasblngtoo,  D.  C. 


PATENTSOF  VALUE.  NO  MISLEADING  INDUCEMENTS, 
neagt  service.  Book  of  Advice  and  Patent  Office  Rules  tree. 
UshM  references.  Clements  ft  Clemenu,  Patent  Lawyers.  712 
Monde  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY  BEST.  Inventions  Sought  by  Capital. 
Wrtle  lor  tree  book.  R.  S.  ft  A.  B.  Lacey,  D^t.  61,Washlngton.D.C. 


PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS  ft  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand - 
■Mkcn  patents  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
'■•Mil  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Sclen- 
dk  Aaertean — Munn  ft  Co..  Patent  Attorneys,  357  Broadway,  New 
Tort — Branch  Office  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED.  SEND  SKETCH 
nr  report  as  to  patentability.  “Guide  Book,"  Fortunes  In 
nteala  and  “What  to  Invent,"  with  valuable  list  of  Inventloiu 
wmied  and  Prises  offered  for  Inventions,  sent  free.  Peaents 
■“■M-by  us  advertised  free  In  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
I'ktcr  J.  Evans  ft  Co..  Washington.  D.  C. 


IDEAS  PATENTED.  Patent  and  royalty  sales  negotiated.  No 
fee  unless  patent  obtained.  Manufacturers  supplied  with  very'  valu¬ 
able  patents  In  their  line.  Fortunes  await  those  who  Investigate  our 
tents  lor  sale.  Rejected,  difficult  cases  our  specialties.  Pat- 
vertlsed  tree.  Write  for  books," Why  Some  Inventors  Fall,” 
“How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your  Money,”  "Money  In  Patents.” 
200  mechanical  movements  valuable  to  Inventors  and  mechanics,  en¬ 
dorsements  from  Senators.Congressmen.publlc  men.leadlng  Inventors. 
Advice  free.  Send  sketch,  description  for  free  opinion  of  patentable 
possibilities.  Our  report  baaed  on  examination  of  Patent  Office 
records  and  copies  of  patents  referred  to  In  report  sent  when  ordered. 
Randolph  ft  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys  and  Experts.  605  F  St., Wash.,  D.  C. 


.  PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advice  and  booU 
free.  Hlgbest  references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Rend  sketch  or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Lawyer,  624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS.  COPYRIGHTS.  Thirty  years 
active  practice.  Experienced,  personal  high-class  service.  Difficult 
and  rejreted  cases  solicited.  Book  with  terms  free.  Address  E.  G. 
Riggers,  Patent  Lawyer.  Suite  3,  N.  U.  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents  pro¬ 
cured  through  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  Inventions  wanted  sent 
free.  Personal  services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  Advice  free. 
R.  B.  Owen.  10  Owen  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. _ _ 

ESTATES  SETTLED.  CLAIMS  COLLECTED.  Fifteen  years’ 
successful  experience.  Pay  us  out  of  what  we  make  you.  Expert 
legal  service  In  foreign  countries.  References  best.  Spellman 
ft  Smith,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


POST  CARDS— STAMPS— COINS 


OLD  COINS.  ETC.,  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.  PREMIUM  LIST 
w.  Large  Retail  lists  of  Coins.  Paper  Money,  Gems.  Etc.,  and  an 
■*01  Mn  for  6c.  stamps:  Monthly  public  Sales  of  Coins,  Antiques. 
yjMA  Jewelry.  Etc.  Catalogues  with  Instructions  for  bidding 
**•■  T.  L.  Elder.  Dept.  H.  32  E.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

■'O*  old  COINS.  $100.00  for  1894  Dime  8  Mint, 
SSSS.*'*  certain  18.53  Half  Dollar.  $8.00  for  rare  1853  quarter, 
Sf’jW'Jof  certain  $5  gold  without  motto.  Premium  on  1904  dollars 
fei»07  gold.  Valuable  coins  passed  sway  every  day  because  value 
■sot, known.  Get  posted.  Send  only  4c.  for  large  Illustrated  Coin 
22“ar.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain.  The 
"soiMatlc  Bank  of  Texas,  Drawer  976,  Dept.  B.  Fort  Wortb.Texas. 


STAMPS  FREE — 8  dIR.  Costa  Rica,  or  3  dIR.  Japanese,  China, 
big  stamp  lists,  bargain  lists,  etc.,  etc.  free  for  2r.  postage.  It  you 
collect  write  us.  We  buy  stamps.  W.  C.  PhlUlpe  ft  Co.,  Glaston¬ 
bury.  Conn. 

“old  COINS”  BOUQH'TAND'sbLD.  100”we  Fall  “Coin  Sell- 
Ing  Catalog  just  out.  Free  to  Collectors  only.  Buying  Coin  Cata¬ 
log  quotliuc  prices  I  pay  10  rents.  William  Hesslein,  Malley  Bldg., 
New  Hayen,  Conn. _ 

STAMPS  FREE.  I««  DIFFERENT.  SEND  3c.  POSTAGE. 
10  Animal  Stamps,  lOc.  500  all  dIRerent  stamiw,  60r.  20  dIRerent 
foreign  coins,  25c.  We  buy  stamps  and  coins.  Buying  lists,  10c. 
each.  Toledo  Stamp  Co..  Dept.  A.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Km 

vjHBlflmCL 


BUSINESS.  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


.AN  ORATORY  COURSE  BY  SENATOR  DEPEW.  Study  At 
Borne.  Rules  tor  toroePjl  speaking,  also  tor  development  ot  throat, 
lunKS  and  voire.  Invaluable  tor  studrats,  buslnesB  men^  mlnlsterB, 


lawyers.  Easy  monthly  payments.  Write  lor  booklet  62.  Inter- 
rontlnental  University,  W'ashlngton,  D.  C. 


LEARN  AT  HOME  a  rapid,  tlreleas  bustness  bandwriting  trom 
Amerlra's  finest  penman,  the  salary  raising  kind,  national  reputa¬ 
tion,  patronage  and  endorsement,  specimen  and  Illustrated  Journal 
tm.  Francis  B.  Courtney,  Box  F,  492,  Detroit,  MIrb. 


PARAGON  SHORTHAND.  Learned  In  one  week.  _ 

Invention  by  expert  stenographer — Not  by  mere  theorteL  wS 
In  Oovemment  employ.  SpeM  capacity  beyond  reach  tht^7 
Paragon  Shorthand  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 


WRITE  IM  WORDS  A  M4NUTE  WITH  ABBREVUm 
Longhand.  My  new  method,  simpler  than  the  simplest  sbacttiH 
tried  and  approved  by  thousands'.  -  Your  money  back  It  not 
ed.  Sample  lesson  20c.  _Fidl  particulars  Free.  A.  B.  w3r 


Court  Reporter,  Dept.  P,  Bullalo,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  THE  HOME 


HIGHLY  artistic  reproducttons  ot  Famous  Old  Dutch  Pictures. 
New  Process.  Price  S2.  'Send-Sa  cenu  In  stamps  tor  mailing  ex¬ 
penses  and  I  will  send  BeautUu!  Job.  Vermeer^ln  rkb  deep  coloi^  on 
approval.  '  ...  - 


1  wiu  aeiMi  ocnuuiui  jua.  >u  rn-u  ucRry  c\Mun».  v 

Jao  V.  d.  HoeveD,  P.  O.  Box  145,  Kotterdun,  HoUand. 


SHETUND  PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONIES — An  unceasing  source  ot  pleasure  and 
robust  health  to  children.  Sate  and  Ideal  playmates.  Inexpen¬ 
sive  to  keep.  Highest '  type.  Complete  outfits.  Satlslactlon 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catuogue.  Belle  Meade  Farm,  Box  13, 
Markham,  Va.  •  _ 


FOR  WOMEN 


BECOME  A  TRAINED  NURSE,  BY  HOME  STUDY  and  earn 
S15  to  S25  a  week.  Hospital  experlmce  It  desired,  and  Diplomas  ot 
highest  standing,  approved  by  best  doctors.  Easy  terms.  Catalog 
Free.  American  Training  SchooL  LaSalle  Ave..  Chicago. 


ENGRAVING 


FIFTY  ENORAYED  VISITINO  CARDS  R  PLATE  SI.M. 
Latest  style;  best  work.  Also  latest  band  stationery  embosser. 
Particulars  tree.  Harton  Brothers,  Stationers  and  Engravers,  212 
Church  St.,  New  York  City. 


INVESTMENTS 


FIRST  MORTOAOES  ON  OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON 
Farms.  The  six  and  seven  per  cent,  mortgages  we  offer  tor  sale 
represent  loans  made  with  our  own  funds  upon  Improved  lamn 
worth  trom  three  to  five  times  the  amount  ot  the  mortgage.  A 
well  aelerted  tarm  mortgage  Is  the  safest  ot  all  Investments.  Write 
tor  current  list.  Devereaux  Mortgage  Co.,  1016-17  Spalding 
Bldg..  Portland,  Oregon. 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES  In  the  smaller  dtles  ot  the  Northwest  lor 

sale.  Controlling  Interest  or  bond  Issues  covering  electric  light,  street 

railway.  hydro-dMUic  power,  gas  and  water  works  In  rapidly  grosrlng 

sections  of  Oregon  and  Waaiilngton.  Valuable  developed  and  unde¬ 
veloped  water  powers.  Excellent  opportunity  tor  private  Invest-’ 
ment.  Splendid  offer  In  city  ot  5000;  successtully^operated  light  and 
hydro-electric  power  system;  no  competltkm.  Fine  proposition  tor 

good  bustnesB  man  with  t^ltal,  or  group  of  Investors.  Growing  busl- 

ness.  Growing  town.  This  Is  worth  careful  Investigation.  Bank 
reference.  John  S.  Manley  .Merchants  TTustBuUdlng.Portland.Oregon. 


a%  interesY  pa1d*on  time  deposits,  t%  taTenoatbi 

or  longer.  ClUaens  State  Bank,  Sharon,  N.  Dak.  Capital,  Surplus 
A  Profits  $25,000;-  Resources  S90.000.00. _ 


FOR  MEN 


3C.  EACH  SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES.  All  kinds  lUn  1  A  2 
edge  blades  sharpened  Better  Than  New.  Your  own  blades  returned 
with  a  balr'cltpplng  edge  guaranteed.  Try  us.  We  also  sell  new 
blades.  Rasotedge  Co.,  16  8.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia. 


INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS 


LIFE  INSURANCE  Policies  Bought — We  pay  higher  cash  values 
than  the  Issuing  company  tor  tontine  or  ddterred  dividend  policies 
1  to  5  years  before  maturity.  Write  tor  explanatory  booklet.  Charles 
E.  Shepard  A  Co..  Inc.,  established  1886,  56  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


LITERARY— BOOKS— AUTHORS 


THE  BUREAU  OF  SERVICE  TO  AUTHORS.  Under  the 
Supert-lslon  ot  Modeste  Hannts  Jordan.  We  accept  for  plaring 
every  manuscript  that  passes  favorably  our  crltlctsm.  Manuscripts 
are  critically  read,  revised  and  otherwise  properly  prepared  for  the 
publisher  by  experts.  Departments;  Typewriting,  Translating,  Il¬ 
lustrating,  Proof-reading,  Press  clipping;  Copyrli^ts  obtained;  Re¬ 
search  and^ecretarial  work  done  by  the  hour.  Attention  given  every 
detail  of  an  author's  work.  32  Union  Square,  East,  New  York  City. 
Send  10  cents  tor  Writers'  Leaflet  ot  Instruction. 


■■STRONG  ARMS:"  2S  CENT  BOOK  FOR  It  CENTS.  3# 
Illustrations  ot  exercises  that  quickly  develop,  beautify  and  give 
g^t'strengUilio  your  shoulders,  arms  and  bands,  without  apparatus, 
rrof.  Anthony  Barker.  112  W.  42nd  St..  New  York. 


OLD  GOLD 


OLD  GOLD  BOUGHT.  Silver,  Platinum,  precious  stones,  den¬ 
tists',  Jewelers'  and  gilders'  waste.  Old  false  teeth.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Estab.  over  quarter  ot  a  century.  The  Old  Gold  Shop,  906 
Filbert  St.,  PhlladeIpbU. 


CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 


A  HAND-PAINTED  PERFUMED  SACHET  Stc. 
Inexpe^ve^Hol^y  gm  highly  prised  b^  the  receiver.  Tk^ 


make  noe  dinner  favors.  1  cuarantee  them  all  *‘band  weSr  ‘i 
Chandler,  1M3  Summit  8t..  Toledo,  Ohio.  T 


BEAUTIFUL  HAND-PAINTED  SATIN  CUSHION  TOKh 
order  .Sl.lS  postpaid.  Mention  design  wanted,  flowers,  fruit, : ' ' 


ete.  Make  artistic,  acc«>uble  holiday  and  birthday  gifts.  QwZ 
teed  hand  work.  Mrs.  H.  Hobson.  EdgmontStatlOP  a« 


BUY  YOUR  HUSBAND'S  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  WITl 
money  you  earn  yourself.  "The  Guide  to  MoneyvUle". teas  nsi 
very  practical  way  In  which  to  do  It.  Copy  sent  tree  upon  na^ 
Write  before  bedtime  to-night.  Helen  Hathaway,  Secnualk 
Clover  Club,  The  Delineator,  New  York. 


TRAVEUNG— TRANSPORTATION— RESORTS 


CLARK'S  IITH  ANNUAL  ORIENT  CRUISE  FEI.,1 
by  new  Cunardwj'Lacoiila''^  71  days,  $400^ up.  ^tels,  sbM^ 


etc..  Included.  5  Mos.  World  Four,  Jan  4.'  F.C.Clark.Tlmee  Bldg^lT 


POULTRY,  SQUABS,  ETC 


43  VARIETIES,  Poultry,  Squab  Breeden,  Fancy  Plgeona,  DiRi 
Geese,  Turkeya  Guineas.  Ornamental  Birds,  Wild  Game,  FhsiMk 
Pea  Fowl  and  Dogs.  Incubators,  tre^t  paid.  Feed  and  stn^ 
Catalogue  3  eenta.  MIseourl  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  E,  St.  Lorialik 


GET  MORE  EOOS  by  feeding  cut  raw  bone.  MaaaY  lai 
.Cutter  sent  on  10  days'  tree  Jrial.  No  money  In  advance.  Gh 
log  tree.  F.  W.  Maim  Co..  Box  324,  Milford,  Mass.  _ 


AUTOMOBILES— MOTORCYCLES 


.  leiJ  PEERLESS,  i  H.  P.JROTORCYCLE.  Silent  and  Sgk 
all  the  best  features,  Peerless  Free  Engine  Clutch,  Bosch  ArmokruM 
Magneto,  dosens  ot  other  Improvements:  agents  wanted.  Cat  tw 
Peeriess  Motorcycle  Co..  232  Bradlee  St.,  Dor.  DM.,  Boston,  Min 


AUTOMOBILES  ti*  UP:.  Motorcycles  320  up. _ 

for  one  yenr,  shipped  trelsht  prepaid.  Largest  stock,  iMi 
prices  In  the  world.  E.  E.  King.  Automobile  Broker,  117  111 
T25th  St..  N.  Y.  C.  •  —it'.  ... 


AUTOMOBILE  INSTRUCTION 


MEN  WANTED— For  Auto  Salesmen,  Demonstratsm  M 
Drivers.  Our  graduates  In -bW^  demand.  We  supply  men  is  Ik 
Auto  Makers  and  over  35  Auto  Companies.  Write  for  Free  Bwk 
Practical  Auto  School.  70  E.  Beaver  St.,  New  York.  _ 


FOR  THE  LAME 


THE  PERFECTION  EXTENSION  SHOE  tor  any  peisa;* 
a  short  limb.  No  more  unsightly  cork  soles,  Irons,  etc.,  dsmI 
Worn  with  ready  made  shoes.  Shipped  on  trial.  Write  tor  bsMMt 
Henry  B.  Lou.  313  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  _ _ 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


Speakers.  Minutrel  Materials,  Jokm,  Recltatk>n«.  Tableaax.  _  ^ 
Musical  Plecen,  EDtertainmenta  for  all  Occaaloiis,  Make  VpOMA 
Large  Catalog  Free.  T.  8.  Dentoon  A  Co.,  Dwt.  7,  C'hicaga 


MOTION  PICTURE  PUTS 


BIO  MONEY  IN  WRITINO  MOVINO  PICTURE  PUn 

Great  demand.  No  great  Uteran  talent  necessary.  Leara  4^ 

personal  Instruction  of  Ira  C.  Emery — author,  editor,  puhHS 

Also  trils  where  to  sell  them.  Small  cost — learn  quickly.  IffB** 
Bmkiet  M2.  Intercontinental  -University.  Washington.  D.  C. 

WRITE  MOTION  PICTURE  PLOTS.  We  teach  yos.  M 
^ou  sell  readily  tor  tI5  to  SIOO.  Literary  ability  not  trgrtM 
Partleulars  tree.  American  School  tor  Photoplay  Writers.  IW" 

Washington,' D.  C.  The  School  with  the  money-back  Kusrsawa 


WANTED  MOVINO  PICTURE  PLAYS;  you  can  writs  tlw  1 
We  show  you  how.  Free  Booklet.  For  single  Ideas  Mtrs.  psypa 

$10  to  $100.  Our  Ten-lesson  ebune  complete.  Two  DoUsis.  n* 

Ass'n.  Pept.  C.  Llpplneott  Bldg..  Phlla.,  pa.  


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED:  You  caa_^ 
them.  We  tcaeb  you  by  mall.  No  experience  needed.  BR  » 
mand,  good  pay.  Details  Free.  Associated  Motion  Pic  lure  Dnwa 
627  Sberldan  Rd.,  Chicago. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  yonr  dealer. 
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6S 


Have 


This  handy,  float¬ 
ing  oval  cake  of 
soap  perfection 
costs  but  5  cents 


^■fi^AIRY  SOAP  is  good 
soap— pure  soap— the 
^  best  soap  we  know  how 
to  make.  C.Fairy  Soap  is 
white  because  it  has  nothing 
to  hide.  No  dyes  or  strong 
perfumes  to  disguise  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  ingredients.  C  Fairy 
Soap  wears  down  to  the  last 
wafer  of  the  cake — does  not 
break  like  soaps  made  in  the 

awkward,  ob-  - 

long  bar.  It 
is  therefore 
economical. 


THE 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


u 
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Keep  your  boy 


out 


* 


eterj  phot* 
supply  store  and 
optical  goods storcKtls; 
the  Radioptican  and  gladlr; 
giyes  demonstration.  Tht 
Radioptican  bears  a  guarantee  tat 
that  protects  erery  buyer.  1  preler  Modal 
341  at  $I.S.  but  all  sizes  and  models  arc  staosS 


Safeguard  him  at  every  turn— particu¬ 
larly  his  reading.  >J(now  what  he  reads. 
Keep  his  mind  clean  and  free  from  yel- 
low4)acks  —from  the  dangerous,  sug¬ 
gestive  literature. 

AmSSsM 

KmuI  by  5##,000 

is  red-blooded  and  thoroughly  up  to 
date.  Fine,  healthy,  stirring  stories  and 
many  clever,  instructive  departments 
hold  the  boy’s  continued  interest.  It 
keem  his  mind  free  from  freacherous 
reading. 

Don't  let  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  stand  be¬ 
tween  your  boy  and  Ms  future.  Rralixe  what 
pure.  Manly  reading  meM  to  him  t  Yon  cannot 
refuM  to  act  tonight— WW  f 

On  ali  N*m»-ttandm,  lOe 
The  Sprafue  PiMIIMilnf  CaMpaay 
let AMCiiun  aMg.,  DctreU.  Mich. 


and  explained  in  the  book: 

*Homm  EntmHmlmmimiitm’-mrrMm  fur  If" 

H.  C.  WHITE  COMPANY 
802  Rlvar  Straat  North  Bnnnincton<  Vh 

Lfmi  Grimdtrt  mnd  M*ktrt  d  OftktU  Inmnwuuts  ^  ntr  40  Tnn 

maciia:  4S  «.  S4«i  tl.,  new  TNK  SM  FIMCISCO  IOIM 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  z. 


The  Radioptican  projects  any  picture,  photo, 
post  card,  clipping  or  drawing  that  I  put  into 
it  The  c^or  and  detail  reproduce  perfectly.  It 
has  afforded  me  infinite  amusement,  has  enter¬ 
tained  my  guests  and  instructed  my  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  simple  to  operate — re¬ 
quires  no  lantern 
slides  nor  special 
lighting  con¬ 
nection. 


One  Corn  Free 

To  Prove  That  Corns  are  Needless 


do  this,  if  you  doubt  the  facts.  Let 
us  mail  you  a  Blue- jay 
plaster. 

Put  it  on  your  toughest 
com.  Note  how  the  pain 
stops  instantly. 

Note  how  the  B  &  B  wax 
r  undermines  the  com.  Then 

see  in  two  days  how  the  com 
comes  out.  No  pain,  no 


soreness,  no  inconvenience,  yet  that  com  is 
ended  forever. 

Do  this  if  you  doubt  the  facts.  But  the 
better  way  is  to  go  now  to  yonr  dmg  store,  get 
a  package  of  Blue-jay  and  end  that  com  to¬ 
night. 

Sixty  million  corns  have  been  ended  in  that 
way  and  yours  are  just  like  the  rest. 

Whatever  you  do,  stop  paring.  That’s  a  dan¬ 
gerous  method,  and  it  means  only  brief  relief. 


A  M  the  picture  is  the  soft  BAB  wax.  It  loosens  the  com. 

B  protects  the  com,  stopping  the  pain  at  once. 

C  xrraps  aronnd  the  toe.  It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 

D  is  rubber  adbestvn  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue-jay  Corn  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggists  —  ISc  end  25e  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.  Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 

Bauer  db  Black,  Chicago  and  New  Yoik,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


'ERYTHING  FROM  CELLAR  TO  QARRET 

SOLD  AT  IWNT^  DRC/G,  HARDWARE  AND  DEP'T.  STORES 


CLIOOCN  VAHNISH  CO. 


L  &  C  Hardtmuth's 


'Next  to  a 
^ood  dentist, 
the  best 
friend  to  your 
teeth  is  a 


PENCILS. 

Nothing  too  good  can 
be  said  about  the 
quality  of  the  “  Koh- 
i-noor."  Its  silken 
touch  and  durability 
make  it  the  ideal  penal 
for  every  kind  of 
Mndl  work.^  One 
‘  Koh-i-noor "  easily 
outlasts  six  ordinary 
pencils. 

OfhidMUM 
sUtiaoMi,  ifahn 


TOOTH  BRUSH 

You  cannot  clean  teeth  bjr  bnisbinsr  over  them. 

Nor  can  you  properly  reach  the  back 
>  teeth  with  an  ordinary  straight  brush. 

The  Pro-pby-lac-tic  is  the  only  brush 
that  thoroughly  cleanses  in  and  around 
all  the  teeth  —  its  curved  handle  and 
irregular  tufts  are  designed  for  this  pur- 
gtaSC^  pose.  The  individual  yellow  box  protects 
against  handling.  Rigid  or  flexible 
handle.  Prices— 25c,  35c.  40c. 

Bvtry  irmsk  fiUlj  iuartntmj.  If't  nfUa  if  dift- 
inStrtjting  bmiUt  isymm  fw  the  Mhng, 

FLORENCE  MFC.  CO. 

a  tS7  Pie.  SlTMt.  —  Fbnecc,  Mei.. 

B  latari  of  PM-p^-lne-«k  T^>otb»  U^,  MUitar; 


DEAUTIFULLY  illustrated  in  colors  (mailed  free),  showing  our  Sanitary 
Clawfoot,  Mission,  Colonial  and  Standard  bookcases  and  how  you  will 
save  money  by  placing  them  in  your  home.  The  handsonne  designs,  the  rich 
finish,  the  removable  non-binding  doors,  the  absence  of  disflguring  iron 
bands,  make  them  far  better  than  the  old-fashioned  kind. 

Our  Pricea  are  ^ower  Uian  Othera 
and  high  quality  is  guaraHteed.  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Address  Deft.  L. 
GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  11  Victoria  Street,  Graad  Rapids,  Mich. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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^Firepoof 

Garage 

^lOOUQ 


b2co 

»4C 


30 


62iC 


550 


:  D65 


DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT 

20:.  DOWN  lO'f  PER  MONTH 
Why  wait  for  your  Diamond  until  you  have  saved 
the  price?  Pay  for  it  by  the  Lyon  Method.  Lyon  s 
Diamonds  are  guaranteed  perfect  blue-white.  A 
written  guarantee  accompanies  each  Diamond. 

All  goods  sent  prepaid  for  inspection.  10'-  dis¬ 
count  for  cash.  Send  now  for  catalog  No  15 
I  M  lYOK^rm  r-.  Nx.an  N  Y  .-hi 


255 


fc233 


535 


a  Zl 


tio 


Ji  Fraternal  Vipe 


^Doubles  the  l^leoMure  of  a  Smohe 


Every  Lod«  M«a  ouchl  lo  hure  ooe. 
Ea^JcM  enMMci  in  Gold  ooaseniiijM 
French  BiUr-Roat  Pipe.  C^nnleed 
not  lo  bum  tbraugh  or  moiiejr  lehinded. 

By  mail  SOe.  Ayantm  Wantad 
GEORGE  S.  FROST 
■mKMv  INl. 424  Mm  rhea.  licbMd  H.  L  L 


ODDFELLOW 

FORESTER 

MASON 

ELK 


PIPES 


One  years 


m 


h  «CIL~ 


CI69 


4  1 

'-'4 

6029, 1 

\(k 

r..  I 

5525' 

604 


5150 


BING’S  TOY  DOGS 


V  DoritSilt 

.  THEY 

WAL  K 


Yoor  Toy  Dealer 
Taaidenny 
K  Book 
^FIEE 


John  Bing 

Mount  Birds 


PI  We  teach  you  ky  inaM  to  stuff  and  mount  all  khi 

F  of  >lr4»,  Awliwaln,  Clnuao  Mondne  Atetati 

'  skins  and  make  r\i^.  Be  your  own  taxkknia 
Decorate  your  home  with  your  beautiful  trnpInM  e 
increase  your  Income  selling  specimens  aud  mouMi^ 
for  otliers.  Easilv.  quickly  Inmed  in  spare  tee  If 

k men  and  women.  HighM  endorsements  by  thousatea 
students.  Write  today  for  our  threat  free  book  *%m 
to  Mummt  Irte  mm4  AiilwN"  Tr— —writs lte>. 

.  I. «.  School  of  TuMenv,  10M  Elnoo4  M4r.  Owha  M 


Print  your  own  cards,  circu!a:%boa, 
SJUC^aewspaper.  PRESS  $5,  Iain  » 
?  Rotary  $60.  All  easy ,rules  sent  Pnt 

aaa  for  others.bigprofit.  Write  factoiyfcc 

rSianS  M  press  catalog.TYPE, cards, paper, etc. 
a  illHlUn:  PRESS  CO..  Meriden,  Coaa 


CRESCA  DELICACIES 

Tbe  cheioMl  ptedacw  of  Fiance  and  nmay  other  Undi  aw  ofcted 
al  their  beet,  eonie  ready  (or  the  table  aad  Bany  reedy  tor  the  cooL 
They  easwer  the  queetion— whet  caa  I  •erre  that  u  "(fiCeieat.'' 

We  heTc  peepared  a  little  book  caled  “Ceeece  Forei<B  Luaefa- 
eoae"  that  act  oaly  taka  yoa  to  the  qtow  where  ifaea  deKcacia  are 
praduoed  but  ihra  inneheoa  meaut  with  redpa  and  olba  helpful 
•uapotieB* ;  Baited  oa  reoeipl  of  2  cent  iteBp. 

CRESCA  COMPANY.hBportata.3M  CrMnwick  SlJU.Y. 


A  PEERLESS  CARD - 

wsequnled,  unrivnled.'?nn  nccumtt  descri^Sn^^  Peerieu  Patent  Book  Form  Carik 

They  art  more  than  n  cird  {  they  are  an  expression  of  petaonality,  indtriduality.  They  are  not  oo^  bite 
but  they  repceaent  actual  economy,  because  tbey  eliminate  waste.  Beiaf  in  book  form,  crery  card  b 
fust  when  detached.  Tbey  are  always  flat,  unmarred  and  clean,  and  all  the  erifes  are  perfectly 
sharp.  Tbey  caa  only  be  appreciated  by  balap  aeen  and  uacd.  Send  t<Mlay  lor  a  aample  tab  and  decadi  w 
cards  one  by  one  aa  you  would  uaa  them.  Their  perfectioo  will  thrlU  you. 

MBtmMiMed  /t57.  The  John  B.  Wlcstne  Companr 

Enfraeer^  F!ate  PritttarSt  Die  Cmbotsers.  67-69  East  AdamnSt*.  ChIcnfS 
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Penons  o(  discriinination  select  a  writing  paper, 
the  surface  of  which  is  best  adapted  for  aO 
knds  of  peninansh^  and  the  texture  of  which 
wfl  rcBect  the  refinement  of  the  writer.  Such 


a  paper  » 


fARDWOVE 
RITIN6  PAPER 


It  embodies  the  perfection  of  paper  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  is  suitable  for  the  most  refined  corre- 
•pondence.  The  best  dealers  everywhere  are 
itockng  this  paper.  If  your  dealer  caimot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  sample  free. 

A  ddrtss  for  Portfolio  No.  2 

SAMUEL  WARD  COMPANY 
57-63  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


jcmsa 


New  Style  Book  of  Dutch  Furniture 

This  valuable  booklet  is  FREE — it  illustrates  over  300  pat¬ 
terns  of  Holland  Dutch  Arts  and  Cndts— the  ideal  furniture 
for  every  room  in  your  home.  It  contains  several  room  scen^ 
in  colors  and  tells  an  interesting  story  about  this  Dutch  furni¬ 
ture  and  the  clever  Dutch  Craftsmen  who  impart  a  distinctive 
touch  and  individuality  to  every  piece  they  produce. 

Our  Trade  Mark— a  means  of  identification  and  our  guaran¬ 
tee  of  excellency,  is  branded  into  every  piece. 

We  will  send  you  the  address  of  our  Associate  Distributor 
nearest  you  where  our  goods  can  be  procured.  Call  on  him 
and  ask  to  see  Lhnbert't  Artj  and  Crafts  Furniture. 

CHARLES  P.  LIMBERT  COMPANY 
Oread  Eeplds,  Mleh.  Dept.  K  HoUend,  llieh 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Bi 


r*mtmtdtnja  radtanuK  aaifacea,  wbcreaa 
faed  fire  is  on  topindirtctcoMtacl'withthe  most  effectire 
xadiatiBC  Mufaces.  Ererr  heat  nnit  generated  it  ntiliMd. 


The  Underfeed  prodnees  more  clean,  eren  heat  per  ton 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  coaU  than  topfeed  heaters  pro¬ 
duce  with  most  expensiTe  grades. 


Saves  Over  Half 


Frtdr.  JCWsa.  13  <sssesellitsa.Biaahasrtsa.JHr.,fitsst 
**li^a  fciatsd  ssfhl  ttrtrimtiy  Ugk  roeaw  the  sattre  aaaler  ale 
entuf  $22.30,  ■fisrias prtaisaily  wt  ktmltd  a  six-rasai  hsase 
with  etsp-fsad  fowacc  at  aa  expsese  sf  M7." 


Nannaa  ffadissai  2408  SmHk  St,  Fmt  Wmymt,  lad.  bmUJUJ 
kit  VmOrrftti  ttttm  ftmrt  afs.  “flaaea'i  speal  a  ceal  fitr  ra- 

patrs.  ”  he  mriUt.  “lhaaraaeigfa-  - 

raasi  haaM  aad  alwaye  heal  il  ttilh 
ahaal  ^20  warlh  al  slach  caaL  " 


Adapted  for  large  or  small 
homes,  apartment  houses,  halls, 
churches,  schools,  etc.  Installed 
in  unit  or  battery  form.  The 
Underfeed  is  sold  by  a  leading 
dealer  in  most  cities  and  toams. 

Write  for  free  book,  free  heat¬ 
ing  plans  and  estimate  of  cost; 
also  let  ns  tell  you  where  yon  can 
get  year  Underfeed. 


Qd-Omt  Viawaf 
Vtidtrftti  Fwnmet 


SSc-WnUAMSONCO. 

Send  me— FREE— 

Underfeed  — 


306 W.  Fifth  Aao. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


At  Last!  The 
Pipe-Smoke  of 
Your  Dreams 


Edgeworth  Tobacco  is  All  that  You 
Have  l.onged  For,  but  Hardly  Dared 
to  Expect.  Ready -Rubb^  or 
SUced  Plug  aa  you  Prefer. 


A  delight  awaits  you  in  Edgewortlr 
Tobacco  if  you’ve  never  tried  it. 

Get  a  package.  Fill  your  pipe.  Light 
up  and  puff  away.  You  will  have  a  delicious 
surprise.  It’ll  be  your  dream  smoke  com 
true.  How  sure  this  is,  any  smoker  of  “Exlge- 
worth”  (and  their  name  is  legion)  will  tell 
you  gladly. 


Mmuru 

“  EXTRA  HIGH  GRAD^ 

KAOY-RUBBtD 


Smoking  Tobacco 

Ready-Rubbed  or  Sliced  Plug 


“Edgeworth”  Tobacco  is  the  finest 
Burley-I^  the  ground  can  yield.  There’s 
uewr  a  bite  for  the  tongue.  The  aroma  it 
as  inviting  as  a  man  could  find. 

You  who  swear  by  “Edgeworth” — tell 
your  friends  to  try  it  now.  And  you  who 
know  it  not — it’s  time  to  get  acquainted. 

We’re  so  sure  of  “Eklgcworth”  that  we 
GUARANTEE  it  —  and  will  refund  the 
purchase  price  if  you  are  dissatisfied.  Edge- 
worth  Keady-Rubbed  in  10c  and  50c  tins, 
everywhere,  and  in  handsome  $1.00  humidor 
packages.  Edgeworth  Sliced  Plug,  ISc,  2Sc, 
50c  and  $1.00.  Mailed  prei>aid  if  your 
dealer  has  none. 


“The  Pipe’s  Own  Story,”  No.  1,  Free 
Just  published— a  most  fascinsting  story,  told 
^  a  Pipe  itself — the  first  of  a  series  of  "  Pipe 
Tales."  It's  a  booklet  every  smoker  will  enjoy. 
You  will  want  the  whole  aeries.  Write  us 
today,  for  “The  Pipe’s  Own  Story,”  No.  1.  and 
we’ll  mail  it  to  you  free  of  charge. 


LARUS  Sc  BROTHER  CO. 

(l-staMished  1877) 

AUo  manufacturers  of  Granulated  Pluir 

Smoking  Tobacco 


11  Sovtb  21st  Strest* 


RiduBonds  Vss 


I 


m 


m 

i 
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$10.25 


"MiMion”  and  "Colonial” 

t<wether  with  a  treat  variety  of  other  styles. 
Artistic,  dia^fira,  durable.  Honestly  made 
of  ftnest  Carter-Sawn  White  Oak,  Ma¬ 
hogany,  Willow. 


$J00 

DOWN 


BURROWES 

BDliard  and  Pool  Table 

Midi  no  special  room.  It  can  be  set  on  dining-ioom  or 
Owy,  table,  or  mounted  on  ks  own  legs  oraand.  Easily 
idstMe  when  not  in  use.  In  construction,  it  is  scientif. 
icdyconect  to  the  smallest  detail.  Bunowes  Tables  are 

Used  by  Experts 

far  home  pracbse.  The  moot  delicate  shots  can  be  eze- 
oiad  with  the  utmost  precision.  And  it  costs  less  to 
stmaBoirowes  Table  than  to  play  in  a  public  poolroom. 

Small  Monthly  Payments 

Ntcs  SR  $13.  $25.  $33,  $30.  $60,  $70.  etc.,  on  lemu  of  $1 
«  SHR  down  (dcpendiaa  on  nze  and  ilyle)  and  a  anal  amount 
•chasadi.  Bali,  cues,  dc.,  free. 

fUB  fSXAL— VO  UO  TAn—On  receipt  of  fir«t  lastaUment  we 
vVAip  Table.  Play  oo  it  one  week.  If  unsaticfrctory  return  it, 
ndsensreccipC  we  will  refund  your  deposit.  This  insures  you  a 
aiV.  Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

m  L  T.  MtlOWES  CO..  $ZSaria«Stnal.  Partlaad.  Ua. 


Bonds  of 
Well  Established  Industries 
Netting  5%  to  6% 

We  are  offering  and  have  described  in  a  special 
sMiphlet  tcveru  6%  bcmd  issues  secured  by  First 
Mortgage  on  all  the  assets  of  old-established, 
seece^ul  manuhicturing  companies  where  the 

aelaai  real  estate  aad  balMlag  secarity  'alaae  b 
MMnadiiily  vabed  at  aeariy  twice,  aad  b  sane 
I  camaeariy  three  tines,  the  total  Ion 

I  In  each  instance  the  bonds  combine  the  fol- 
knring  strong  features: 

L  The  tool  asteu  are  rsloed  by  ns  R  two  or  more 
toes  the  unoonc  of  the  bond  istne. 
t  Under  tbe  operation  of  the  serial  payment  plan 
the  margin  of  teenrity  will  itendily  increase. 

S.  rresent  net  eaminrs  show  n  sobstsntial  snrplos 
•rer  arerage  annnal  principal  and  interest  re- 
eaiRmenta 

i  Tbe  business  is  tborooghly  cstabliibcd  and  bat 
I  shown  a  constant  and  henkhy  growth. 

1  Several  of  these  bond  issues  are  personally  guar- 
11  aneed  by  individuals  of  large  net  worth. 

|i  Ask  lor  Clreolar  No.  78S  S. 

I  Peabo^ 

Eoughteling  &Co. 

("‘‘taos'*'’’)  Borland  Blk.,  Chicago 


Half  Hour’s  Work 
Saves  Furniture  Dollars 


Inveatii^  tbe  economy  and  high  quality 
of  Comc-nickt  Furniture,  sold  DIRECT 
from  the  ketory  on  a  Money-Back  Guaran¬ 
tee.  “Come-Packt”  doubles  the  purchasing 
power.of  your  furniture  money. 

Shipped  in 
•  Finish^  Sections 

All  parts  fit  perfectly— quickly  assented 
— ecrewdriver  or  hammer  only  tool  need¬ 
ed.  Result ;  A  handsome  saving  and  a 
handsome  set  of  famiture  I 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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A  Half  Inch  of  Cream 

A  Few  Movements  of  the  Brush 
A  Perfect  Lather 

Mennen’s  Shaving  Cream 

**  The  Perfect  Shaving  Medium” 

Applied  directly  on  the  face — lathers  freely  and 
instantly.  Contaiiu  no  free  caustic  and  abso¬ 
lutely  will  not  dry  on  nor  smart  the  face — breaks 
down  the  beard  without  the  usual  "rubbing -in” 
— extremely  economical — 100  shaves  per  tube 

_ — no  waste — sanitary — smtiseptic. 

fn  Menaca’s  Shaving  Cream  is  not  tbe  hasty  prod- 
iict  of  a  day,  but  the  result  of  three  years’  care* 
P?  fol  investigation  and  experimenting 
Kg  The  name  Mennen  is  behind  the  ~ 

K*  cream. 

For  aalm  mf^rywhuf,  25e. 

Samptm  Tuhm,  From 
^  GEKHARD  MENNEN  COMPANT 
Ncwarii.  N.  J. 


Big  Book  Free 

This  richly  lUustrsted  volume  Is  Oiled 
with  rare  bargains  In  Come-Psekt  Furni¬ 
ture,  Pianos,  Rugs  and  Floor  Covering. 

FREE,  postpiUd.  A  postal  brings  U. 
Write  today.  (3) 

Come-Pnekt  Furniture  Co. 

1106  Femwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

*'T"t 


rH0e4IX 


DOUBLE 

KNIT 


HOSE 


SILK 


MU  IV  can  now  wear  Silk  Hcmt  througK-  M 

\j  out  the  IVinUt  Season  with  comlort  * 

CV**  and  economy.  Purr  lhi<>ad  nlk  with 

•  an  inner  lining  of  lide  Jor  warmth.  ^ 

Unreservedly  Guaranteed 
Men's  No,  288  50c  pair,  4  pair  box.  $2 
Women's  No.  395  7Sc  pair,  4  pair  box.  $3 
Also  for  winter  wear  : 

Women's  Extra  Heavy  All  Silk  No.  370 
$1  pair,  4  pair  box.  $4 
Men's  Extra  Heavy  All  Silk  No.  281 
75c  pair,  4  pair  box.  $3.00 
At  all  good  dealers 

PHOENIX  KNITTING  WORKS 
2556  BROADWAY,  MILWAUKEE 


A  newandingeniousPhoenixidra.  You 


REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

iJaitttg  THint  Gobetti 
£an6§  6oate6 
6t|cloinj[  0um 

The  singer’s  tones 
are  more  dulcet,  the 
speaker’s  voice  more 
clear,  when  Chiclets 
are  used  to  ease  and 
refresh  the  mouth  and 
throat.  The  refine¬ 
ment  of  chewing 


ment.  It’s  the  pepper¬ 
mint— the  true  mint. 

Look  for  the  Bird  Cards  in  the 
packages.  You  can  secure  a 
beautuul  Bird  Album  free. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

Sc.  the  Ounce  and  in  Sc., 

ISc.  and  2Sc.  Packets 
SEN-SEN  CmCLET 
COMPANY 
Metropolitan  Tower 
New  York 
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Try  this  experiment— mb  a  few  drops  of  "3  In  One”  Into  your  razor  strop  until  the 
leather  becomes  soft  and  pliable;  draw  razor  blade  between  thumb  and  finger  moistened  with 
*‘3ln  One";  then  strop,  every  razor  edge  has  teeth  like  a  cross-cut  saw;  soap  and  water 
cause  these  teeth  to  rust;  the  more  rust  the  duller  the  razor.  Stropping  only  breaks  off  the 
microscopic  rust  particles  giving  a  new  cutting  edge  which  Immediately  commences  to  rust 
again.  Now  "3  In  One"  on  the  strop  brings  out  the  grain  of  the  leather.  Thisadheres  toand 
wipes  out  the  saw  edges — leaving  the  cutting  edge  keen  and  clean.  ”3  in  One”  prevents 
FB  p  r  even  slightest  further  rusting.  Scientific  circular  and  sample  bottle — both  free. 

THREE  IN  PNC  OIL  CO.,  49  Bnoaowav.  wtw  vona. _ 


IlTTITTn  I 
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The  Eternal  Question- 


■nadU  Axta  aa^  Oafti  FanHare  at 
one*half  your  dealers  price — aat 
tki  uAairr  nagh  mi  mij  IM— kat 
ttaetlrtlT  fciai— ly  llalM  hiai- 

tantkaoablB  aMUr  larMnaa  tW  tnko* 
ywr  4Mhr  mOi  f<r  Met  tht  frki. 

k«t  t  ar4  TMAT  te  tv  U(  MW  edhtw-it  wO 
fiMMatiT  MririM  TM  a4  SOLVE  tkthnatv*  fnWta. 

m  KUNKLE  nntmmE  nfg.  co. 

VO  HiSiM  It  HacUuw,  OL 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

No  experience  required.  Ean 
while  you  learn  Practical  Sala> 
manship.  Hundreds  of  position 
now  open  paying  $1,000.00  to  $5,000.01 
a  year.  Write  t^ay  for  particakn 
about  how  to  secure  one  of  them,  ala 
list  of  good  openings.  Address  (nearat 
office)  Dept.  111. 


Remoh  Gems 


FAME  AND  FORTUNE  IN  HCn 


NOTHING  PAYS  UU  SUCCESS  IN  WUm 

We  sdl  ftorlet,  pUy«.  aBd  sovels  os  lonaArfis 
we  critkige  sad  revise  them,  ssd  tell  you  vkats 
sell  them.  8UM7-WrUii|iMr  sad  JovfMta 
taught  by  mail.  Our  free  booklet  **Wrltlll9^ 
tdls  bow  aad  gives  the  proof. 
gtSshWihii  IMM. 

Tbornton  West,  Editor  in-CUo. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCUTNM 
Dept.  87,  ladiMMfolit,  lad. 


WriU  for  ilkstraUd  looso  loaf  hooUoA  oea: 
Uiatod  25  of  Um  Uadiad  siyUo—ft** 


The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

mi  AdasM  StTMl  CUeaco.  U.S.A. 


TYPEWRITERS 

ON  TRIAL-ON  CREDIT 

45%  Discount 


Ns  Deposit— Easy  Tenss 


We  offer  yon  a  visible  type¬ 
writer  of  world-wide  fame,  at 
practically  one-half  price.  We 
can  do  this  because  we  have  no 
Agents— almost  no  selling  cost. 

Each  machine  Is  Mnt  on  trial  and 
left  to  wn  itselt.  You  pay  us  noth- 
Inc  whatever  until  after  trial  you 
decide  to  buy.  Then  send  os  S£  and 
tfi  a  month  for  ten  months.  You  save  to  tbit  way  the  amount 
which  It  costs  to  sell  In  person.  Ask  for  our  book,  “Type- 
vrrlter  Secrets."  It  tells  all.  Write  a  postal  NOW.  (134) 
Typssrriltft  DirtrSntma  Syndkalt,  ICtT.  I.  Na  IkkiiH  Sei.Ckicifi 


W0 


Xiik^farlc. 

floridine 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


■»  Antr  lUTcInn  •  «!•**  V 

■  BrIdiM  .  .»0  “  “  B.L  Kllln  • 

JEL  1mm  ■•»».  •  **  **  RpUt.  RUI«  t.4S " 

A®  UcdBK  rAr  .  .  .11“  “  Sw.rdi  -  .  41  “ 

MSL  Thu  •  .  •  •  140  **  “I  SkH  CvMm  140  „ 

JMH  In  CaUarw  •  140  “  OM  FbtcU  40  “ 

OaHi  CM.  41,  Htacic  ar  ItoaMa  Aa«lH  Baaalrar  •  •  t  840 

Ipflatflilil  Banirr  Hlfl  Paarar  Hparlla(  Rlfla  •  •  1141 
ufw  <  OalU  Baralaar  rtca.  la.  aarh,  Hprlatnald-Buiar  Ctea.  la.  aaak 
BUf  flniifRMMil  AiMtioa  Baftmlao  illuttrmt9<l  MR  d«Mrlb*d  ia 

f  nif!Ta  «»NNKRMA?i^_501_Bro«dw«T^_Nyw_York_ 


SALT  MACKEREL,  CODFISH, 
FRESH  LOBSTER 


FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 


NOT  THE 
DEALER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


DIG 

m  m  Mafled  I 
otdcror 


SM-P.ELECTUCAL 
AND  WIRELESS 


CATALOG 


m  pp.Wbeiess  lasts. ;  l&-pp.  Telegraph  lasts. ;  i^pp.  Motors  a^  Dyoa* 
mm;  IHp.  Flashlights  aod  Miaiature  lamps;  lX&*pp.  Ammeters.  Launch 
IgWifoetto,  Miftoscopcs.  Vlctrolas.  Knives.  Guns,  Railways,  Mechanical 
TmIi.  and  Books,  and  General  Electrical  Supplies.  AATE  HOifET  ON  ANT* 
tSN  BUOnUCAl,  BT  OBTTI.NO  TIII9  BIO  OATALOO. 


FAMIUES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the  FRANK  E 
DAVIS  nSH  COMPANY,  with  newly  caught  KEEPABLE 
OCEAN  FISH  choicer  than  any  inland  dealer  could  pos¬ 
sibly  furnish. 

.  We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT  sending 


east  of  Kansas  on  orders  above  (3.00.  Our  fish  are  pure, 
appetizing  and  economical  and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some, 
payment  subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  the  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish  are  deli- 
cicms  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in  brine  and 
will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal,  a  fine  change  from 
meat  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for  salads. 
Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters  are  sirnply  boiled 
and  packed  in  PARCHMENT.  UNED  CANS.  ilhey  come 
to  you  as  the  purest  and  safest  lobster  you  can  buy  and  the 
meat  is  as  crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell 
yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  ate  a  relishable,  hearty  dish  that  your 
whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just  like  that  of 
clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 


^  I  TIE  J.  J.  DUCK  CO.,  400-402  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Has^Uke  Genuin^^^^9 


style 


Stand  acid  test  and  expert  examination.  We 
gxiarantee  them.  8e«  them  lint — then  My. 

Offer— 14k  Tiffany  ring  I  ct.  $5.iM. 
Gmts  ring  1  ct.  $6.9H.  14k  Stod  1  ct.  $iM. 
Sent  C.O.U.  for  inspection.  CntnlMniEE,  wows 
full  line.  Patent  ring  gauge  iitclnded,  10c.  Tlie 
Baroda  I>»pt.  69  Lelaad  A  t'kiraga 


race  only  S3*  Catalog  fancy  birds 
tndgold  fish  free,  ^mplete  Bird  Book,  25c. 

nVA  IBD  COMPANT.  DW.  Q.  DES  MOINES,  101 


Tell  Me  Your  Foot  Troubles 

^  It  will  ease  your  Mindt 

1  will  ease  your  FeeL 
EaUrted  Joints  Reduced  nml  Toes 
Strsiahtened  by 

Sj  ACHFELDT’S  (PateMed) 
ms  “  PeHectioa  ”  TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  night  without  inconvenience,  with 
auxiliary  am^iances  for  day  use.  Sent  on 
approval.  Money  refunded  If  not  at 
rei>resented. 

Vb  tJoe  My  ImproTed  Instep  Arch 
Supporter  for  “Flat  Foot”  and 
broken  •  down  instep.  Send  outline  of  foot. 

I^>dl  particulars  and  advi<»  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 


M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist 


•«»>  *«.  163  'w.  *3rcl  Street. 


NEW  YOftK 


FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP  to 
cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newbunr  or  devilled,  SAL¬ 
MON  ready  to  serve.  SARDINES  of  all  kinds,  TUNNY  for 
salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS  and  every  good  thing  packed 
here  or  abroad,  you  can  get  here  and  keep  right  on  your 
pantry  shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use.  With 
every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES  for 
pr^aring  all  our  products. 

Our  list  tells  now  each  kind  of  fish  is 
put  up,  with  the  delivered  price,  so 
you  can  choose  just  what  you  will 
enjoy  most.  Send  the  coupon  ^e'*‘ 

for  it  now.  o.*** 

Let  Gloucester  be  c. 

your  Fisk  Market  f 

and  Davis  be  x 

ymr  Fish. 

man.  ....  •  0*^ 

^  S.y“’'  ci»  Stat' 


.V* 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


tJet  trtol  EactaMer 
El«e.  Uctatlnc  SapC 
Teiepbone  Expert 
Architect 

Bulldlnp  Contractor 

IrahltoMaral  Pr«fl»«e 

Stmctoral  Enctneer 

Caeanu  Caaatreatlaa 

Meehan.  Enptnecr 


This  Man 
Bridged  the  Gap 

His  name  is  R.  L.  Thomas  and  he 
lives  m  Eureka,  California.  He  enrolled 
for  I.  C  S.  training  in  1 902  while  working 
as  ranch  hand,  and  as  aslant  on  a  ferry¬ 
boat  between  times. 

Id  1906  he  drew  dte  plant,  and  made  die  cort 
esbmate  (or  the  handtome  tieel  itructure  which  now 
spans  the  river  at  die  old  rime  (eny  crostii^. 

ThomM  it  now  Gty  Enpneer  o(  die  Gty  ci 
Eureka,  Caldomia.  He  ta3rt  hit  income  hat  increated 
teven-fold  since  enrolling. 

TMt  it  but  one  o(  dioutandt  o(  similar  I.  C.  S. 
ttoriet  o(  tuccett,  and  shows  that  the  L  C  S.  can 
help  yon  win  success  at  your  chosen  occupation. 

To  find  out  how  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you, 
mark  the  attached  coupon  today.  Doii^  so  costs 
you  nothing.  You  assume  no  obligatioo. 

It  doesn’t  matter  who  you  are,  what  you  do, 
or  where  you  hve.  the  I.  C  S.  can  help  you  bridge 
die  gap  to  success, 

Mark  the  Coupon  NOW 


EDWAI 


TBIOW 


Civil  get  ilea 
BookkeepiBa 
gH»»rr«»fcyaTTVn»rllUg 
Window  Trlmmlna 
Show  Card  Wrltlnx 
l,cu*rlBr  uS  Maa  rnloUar 
AdveruUna 
OMMrtial  inwWWIar 
Indostrlal  Dcalaiilna 
Commerdsd  Law 
Teacher 

EnalUh  Branebca 
Pooltry  Faxmlna 

AgrWalUffC  flpaalia 

Ck«nl«t  rr*Mh 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Your  own  intelligence  will  endorse 
Duofold — you  can  now  enjoy  tbs 
comfort  of  wool  without  its  discom¬ 
forts — tut'fr  btfort  Move  wool  and  cottm 
been  so  comfortably  and  healthfully  combined. 

Write  now  for  a  free  sample  of  Duofold 
material — see  how  cleverly  we  hats 
utilized  the  advantages  of  both  cotton 
and  wool — how  completely  we  have  elimi¬ 
nated  their  disadvantages. 

DcioToia 

HeaJllv  Urvderiveaj* 

CmaramUed  Satufaefory 

No  thinking  person  can  examine  Dnofold 
without  saying  “  Thafs  a  Sensible  Idt^ 
Even  a  description  is  interesting — thhA 
of  a  double  garment— one  wool,  the  othn 
cotton — both  right  in  weight — ^the  wool 
outside  (where  sheep  wear  it)  to  keep  oet 
the  cold— soft  cotton  inside  to  protect  yosr 
sensitive  skin  from  the  “scratchy  ”wool--dH, 
two  fabrics  joined  together  by  wide  stitches 
— leaving  an  air  space 
between  the  materials 
to  ventilate  the  garment 
and  keep  it  fresh  and  dry 
— common  sense  principles 
that  appeal  to  everyone. 

Obtainable  from  deal-  j 
ers  everywhere  in  union  i 
or  two  piece  suits  in  all  m 
sizes  and  weights.  W 

Write  turn  for  booklet  ami  the 

SMnple  of  Duo- 
klCC  fold  Material  I 

DUOFOLD  HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR  CO. 

I4-3S  EhaWhSt..MiWwh.W.T. 


1 


I 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


for  How  to 
Buy  Classes 
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V  W  REMEMbi.h  the  n'amp:  '' 

j  *  '  Shur^on  ? 

^1 

' _ ‘  _ _ ( 

'7:^r^i^i>E>c>c>D:>r>c:=>r>c^i?=>E>i>  ca<=o 


How  I  Bred  $50  to  $1600  in  2  Years 


^  ^  )  J  RECISTtRED  TRADE  MARK  ^ 

h  EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE  MOUNTINGS 

4 


H-7  Shur-on  Guards  make  eyeglasses  a 
pleasure  and  comfort  for  those  who  have 
been  unable  to  even  wear  eyeglasses. 


After  35  years’  experience  the  first 
Shur-on  was  made  12  years  ago.  Today, 
with  new  guards  and  improvements, 
Shur-ons,  always  the  best,  are  better 
than  ever. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

EaUbliaked  1864  Are.  L,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


raiEPROOF  GARAGES 

STEEL  For  Automobiles  and  Motorcycles 

$30  to  $200 

K  Easy  to  put  up.  Portable. 

All  sizes.  Postal  brings  latest 

m  IDWAROS  MFC.  CO..  209-259  Eggletton  Avc..  Cincinnali.  O. 


I  want  to  tell  you  bow  one  man  took  $50  worth  of  my  kind  of 
plgeona  and  In  two  years  multiplied  them  to  sixteen  hundred 
dollars  In  value,  also  breeding  chickens  and  selling  eggs  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  a  novice  and  started  In  a  box  stall.  A  true  and 
c*onvlnelng  story,  told  by  the  man  himself.  You  can  do  the 
same,  or  start  smaller  and  grow.  More  experiences  of  the  same 
kind.  Illustrated.  Ask  me  for  the  book.  It  Is  free. 

RICE,  308  Howard  Street,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 


AUTUMN  GLORY  ' 

Triumphantly  follows  summer  sunshine  and  Nature 
is  at  her  best.  LA  BLACHE  tri¬ 
umphs  over  wind  and  sun. 
Discerning  women  everywhere 
appreciate  its  value  in  pre- 
^ring  for  the  social  re¬ 
quirements  of  winter.  Invis¬ 
ible,  adherent,  dependable. 

ttofusm  SubMtltuto* 

They  may  be  dangerous.  Flesh, 
White,  Pink  or  Cream,  50c.  a  box 
of  druggists  or  by  mall.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold  annually.  Send  lo 

ctnts/or  a  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

French  Perfamers,  Dept.  8, 

US  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cheer  Up !  Beautify  highly  polished  pianos  and  furniture 
and  prevent  their  cracking  and  checking.  Simply  dust  with 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 

free  trial  bottle  241-K  Liquid  Veneer  Bulldlna,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Gift  for  the  Home! 


Moth  Proof 
CEDAR 


Ihe  Han  and  the  Factory 
Behind  the  Ste$er  Piano 


^  A  Personal  Word  From  **The  Man  Behind  The  Namtf* 

"We  are  building  for  the  future.  By  concentrating  every  effort  to  secoie 
highest  efficiency  throughout  our  organization ,  by  constantly  studying  the  best  mii. 
ods  of  piano-building  and  by  using  that  knowledge,  we  give  to  the  making  of  eitk 
Jlr^rr  kttm  Piano  and  the  Steger  Natural  Player-Piano  the  greatest  care  in  workmaid^ 

? rears  of  experience  and  the  finest  materials  the  world  can  supply,  realizing  thitM 
uture  growth  and  progress  depend  upon  the  artistic  worth  and  durability  oi  eveij  k- 
I  strument  sent  forth  from  our  factories."  John  V.  8teger. 


Pianos  and  Natural  Player-Pianos 


When  yon  buy  a  JtrsrrfbJsas  Piano  yon  pay  for  no 
commission  or  allowances  or  extras.  Yon  pa^  only  the 
factory  cost,  plus  a  small  profit,  and  you  get  an  instrument 
of  excellent  qualities,  which  will  provide  the  highest 
type  of  pleasure  for  your  home-circle. 

Pianos  easily  take  rank  with  the  finest  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  made  in  the  great  Bteger  piano- 
factories  at  Bteger,  Illinois,  the  town  founded  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Bteger. 
PLANS  FOR  PAYMENT  THAT  MAKE  BUYINd  CONVENIENT 
Ike  Bteger  Idea  Approval  Flan.  ^  SfTlM 

Send  tor  oar  eataiog  and  other 

interesting  literatare.wkiekex-  PIANO  MANUFACTUKINC  COMPANY, 
ptoia  a.  Sent  tree  on  requeet.  Stager  Boildiag.  Ckicago,  IBiaeia 


Make  Good  in  the  Tighteet  Pinch 


pETERS  Cartridges  are  absolutely  reliable— sure  fire,  high 
velocity,  flat  trajectory  and  maximum  killing  power. 


There  is  a  PETERS  Cartridge  for  every  standard  make  of 
rifle,  revolver  and  pistol,  including  all  modem 
^ —  automatic  guns.  Any  PETERS  Cartridge  will^^^, 
shoot  and  operate  perfectly  in  the  arm  or  arms  to  which^T^ 
it  is  adapted — no  special  combination  necessary. 


TRAOiMA/fF 


Be  sure  your  ammunition 

bears  the  Trade  Mark 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Cincinnati,  O. 
BRANCHESi  New  York  Now  Orlosuig  Ssui  Frauictaco  Xe 


^:V 
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SiWomaii  Worth  While 

"> .  Holds  the  Admiration 

af  Hnsband,  Friend,  Brother  or  Sweet¬ 
heart.  She  is  sound  in  body  and  mind; 
B-efficient,  well  poised,  with 

E*'  'ect  Health 

and  a 

Good  Figure 

(well  carried) 
She  makes  the 
most  of  herself. 

I  have  helped 
60,000  of  the  most 
refined,  intellectual 
'  America  to  reeain  health 
figures  and  have  tauaht 
to  kaap  well.  Why  not 
are  busy,  but  you  can  de- 
minutes  a  day,  in  the  pri- 
ar  room,  to  followina  sci- 
rienic  principles  of  health, 
to  suit  your  i>articular 
ave 

iced  the  Weight 

>,000  women  and  have 

Bised  the  Weight 

of  as  many  more, 
y  work  has  snown  in  favor 
cau.se  results  are  quick, 
tural  and  permanent,  and 
cause  they  are  scientific 
and  appeal  to  eomjmm  sense. 

No  Drug*  —  No  Medicines 

Yob  can— 

BaWeU  so  that  everyone  with  whom  you  come  in 
coalMt  is  permeated  with  your  stronsr  spirit,  your  whole- 
■■e  pfnoality— feels  better  in  body  and  mind  for  your 
tcqrfMMace. 

Bp  AttnctiTe— well  groomed.  You  can— 
laorave  Y our  Figure— in  other  words  be  at  your  best. 


19  Jewels 

Adjusted  to  the 
Second 


Watch  with  Monogram 
Great  Special  Offer  Burlln^on 


Special  at  the  anti-trust  rock-bottom  price— the  |j  |l 
same  price  that  evau  tha  wbalasila  jeweler  must  {  » 
|fay.  You  may  secure  one  of  these  superb  time-  !  j  M 
pieces— a  watcb  of  the  very  latest  model,  the  pop-  |i  il 
ular  new  thin  design,  adjusted  to  the  second— 19  il  U 
jewels— adjusted  to  position,  temperature  and  y  ■ 
Isocbronism— the  most  perfect  productof  the  most  r-9 
expert  watcb  manufacturers  in  the  world — at  the  It  ■ 
rock-bottom  price— direct  from  us— the  identical  ‘  *  ■ 
prica  tbat  even  wholesale  jewelers  must  pay.  I  n 

Your  Choice  of  Cases  W 

lmdy*a  or  Mntleman's  aiZM.  These  eon  be  hod  in  the  newest  ^ 
Block  and  Ribbon  MonogramCp  Diamond  Set* 
Lodgm»  French  Art  and  Dragon  Deeign^,  Etc.,  Etc. 

$2  ' SO  ft  Month  at  the  Rock-Bottom  Price 

*r“**'^”  92.50  a  month  for  the  world’s  most  superb 
timepi«eel  The  BBsiBst  peyiMnts  at  the  roek-bottom  price. 
To  assureus  that  aerybody  will  quickly  accept  this  introduc¬ 
tory  direct  offer, we  ailow  cash  or  easy  payments.as  you  prefer 
n  a  a  1  We  ship  the  watch  on  eo. 

Sent  on  Approval 

nothing — not  one  cent,  unleas  you  want  the  great  offer  after 
Baeing  and  thoroughly  iospocting  the  watch. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  KS 

inaide  facta  about  eratch  pricea,  and  ezplaina 

thamany  anperior  pointa  of  the  Burling-  ^^m.mmmmmmmmm 

ton  over  double-priced  produeta.  m  ww  W  m 


Ivaalto  hdp  you  to  realise  that  your  health  Kea  almwat 
■iMy  ia  your  own  handa,  and  that  you  cnnrench  your 
deal  in  figure  and  poiac. 

ladgr  whnt  I  can  do  for  yon  by  what  I  hava  dona  for 
othm.  I  have  relieved  such  Chronic  Ailments  as 
UigaatioB  Torpid  Liver 

Ccnalipabon  Catarrh 

Aaaamia  Headaches 

Heaplenneia  Weaknesses 

Narronancaa  Rheumatism 

^  best  physicians  are  my  friends— their  wives  and 
OMchlers  are  my  pupUt— the  medical  magazines  adver¬ 
tise  ay  work. 

I  have  pnblished  a  free  booklet  showing  how  to  stand 
mdwlk  conectly  and  giving  other  information  of  vital 
wteieit  to  women.  Write  for  itand  I  will  also  tell  you  about 
■y  uork.  If  you  are  perfectly  well  and  your  figure  is  just 
Vest  yoa  wish,  you  may  be  able  to  help  a  dear  friend— at 
■••t  W  wHl  help  me  by  your  interest  In  this  great  move- 
■eat  for  greater  culture,  refinement  and  beauty  in  woman, 
.ft*  eod  writa  mo  NOW.  Don’t  vmit — you  may 
I?**  have  had  a  vrondetful  experience  and  I  should 


name. 


fiddiess 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  4000^^^ 
Sales  Agents  are  se¬ 
lected  from  a  class  of  druggists 
who  make  it  a  point  to  sell  the 
best  in  every  line.  We  instruct  all 
Sales  Agents  to  order  from 
us  frequently  and  to  return  for 
full  credit  any  box  of  not 

in  perfect  condition. 

We  maintain  14  different  widely  sepa> 
rated  candy-making  establishments  and  con¬ 
duct  56  retail  stonsof  our  own  and  are  there¬ 
fore  able  to  serve  our  Sales  Agents  promptly. 


Bonbons  ^  Chocolates 


With  a  Sales  Agency  almost  at 

yoty  door,  you  are  sure  of  getting  candy  of 
delicious  freshness  and  quality.  The 
Guarantee  Certificate  in  each  package  spe¬ 
cifically  guarantees  complete  satisfaction. 

Write  for  Interesting  Booklet 

It  tells  how  purity  and  ouality  are  assured  in 
all  products.  With  the  book  we  tell 

you  the  name  of  the  Agent  nearest  you. 

64  IRVING  PLACE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Have  you  ever  used  Cocoa? 

Try  it — there’s  a  difference  in  cocoas. 
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-THE  BIVALS** 

From  th€  PmntiHs  by  Char  Its  hvtrtU  Joktum 

**  Let’s  Play  Just 
One  More  Game!” 

Cares  and  worries  take  wing,  the  flight  of  tint 
is  forgotten  when  coiwenial  companions  matek 
wits  and  skill  in  a  lively  game  of  home  billiert. 

**Bllllards-The  Home  MagneT 

A  first-class  Billiard  Table  is  a  successful  riral  to 
the  Theatre  the  Club  and  other  forms  of  amusemot 
outside  of  the  wholesome  influences  of  home. 

It  is  a  veritable  “  Home  Magnet,”  with  inexhanstiUi 
resources  of  entertainment  for  young  and  old. 

Tbc  Book  of  Bmnswlck  Home  BllUaifl 
Tables— Yoon  lor  the  Asldail 

This  beautiful  book  accurately  describes  and  ill» 
trates  in  full  colors  the  many  styles  of  Billiard  >i4 
Pocket  Buliard  Tables  designed  for  the  home. 

Each  is  a  genuine  “BRl^St^CK”— made  by  Ike 
concern  whose  tables  are  used  EXCLUSIVELY  ntke 
billiard  experts  of  the  world.  Perfect  playing  quanttoi 
guaranteed. 

The  ^'BABY  GkANLt'  BILLIARD  or  POCKET 
BILLIARD  TABLE,  made  of  finest  :  vitkia 

laid  design,  isasuperbspedmen  of  thecabinetm^rr’ia^ 

Otor  unique  “Converfiblp”  Billiard  Tables  cas  ki 
instantly  transformed  into  luxurious  Davenports  e 
handsome  Dining  or  Library  Tables.  No  “extra  rooa? 
needed.  Don’t  think  of  buying  a  billiard  table  until  ym 
have  your  copy  of  The  BrunswKk  Book. 

Over  a  Year  to  Pay  t 

The  prices  ob  these  Brunsaick  Home  Billiard  Tables  wc  *01 
attractive  and  you  can  pay  cash'  or  q^rcad  the  small  monthly  pajrao* 
stirc  year,  ^ust  as  you  prefer. 

Ptaying  tquiymtnt  Free  mttM  eeuk  style  of  table. 
investment  in  a  “BBITNSWICK"  mill  i«)  big  daily  ^ 
health  and  happiness  for  the  femily  dr^. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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^^jPerfectCut 


CARBON  PAPER 


A  carbon  copy  which  is  blurred  or  faded  after 
lying  in  your  files  for  a  few  years,  is  useless  as  a 
record.  If  copies  ^e  worth  keeping,  they  are 
worth  making  absolutely  clear  and  permanent. 

A  sheet  of  M  ultiKopy  Carbon  Paper  makes  100  copies 
that  are  clean,  distinct  and  permanent.  You  can  rub 
your  finger  across  one  and  it  won’t  smudge.  It  is  not 
only  very  durable,  but  absolutely  reliable  and  non¬ 
changing  in  any  climate.  Use  blue  or  black  MultiKopy 
and  your  copies  will  never  fade. 

StmJ  hr  Frtt  ShttI  at  MattiKon 
F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO.,  343  Cwwtm  Strctt.  BmIm,  Hut. 

StW  ■rsil4  RIkkMS  lire  7$. 000  imprenioni  of  the  lei- 

ten  "a”  and  "e”  witbont  cloriinc  type  to  aa  to  ibow  on  paper. 


R  taa  riaipto,  eeonomloa]  dorlee,  amaltr  attaeb' 
•d  taaaj  tamaso  or  boiler.  More  than  Mtawmlii 
■HtOra  faaUnc-oDd  exaet  automatle  action. 
It  *111  aatnaiatleally  open  or  eloao  tba  dralti 
an  the  variation  o(  one  degree. 

.  H  aarae  feel— a  lot  of  it— aavea  the  endleai 
fasttaaoftnniaceattantlon.andtbere'ano  tell* 
tw'be*  aaany  eolda  and  doctor'a  bllla  It  pr^ 


dead  the  kaat  during  aleeplng  boura to  Inereaae 
In  Iba  aaamlnc  wben  yon  want  It. 

Han’t  wit*  roar  taonae  warm  In  tbemomln( 
TtoyaJaweiland  bare  It  warm. 

>  Tm  will  Ilka  to  imd  the  Intereatlog  atoiT  oC 
ftt«(d>aatreaa.’‘IMA  JEWUX"-8endtor  It— 
and  lor  oar  booklet  “The  Honae  Oomtortablet— 
■dlk^^  Addreaa 

.  JEWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO,. 

M  Ctoan  Simot,  Anbom,  N.  Y. 
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SUCCESSFUL  EGG  FARMING 
200  Eggs 
a  Year 
Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 


atoauti 
otn  ih< 
No  01 
ttoiao  1 
loibn 


Want  to  actually  MM 

^  to50^onyourbnildinsrma>i 
^  terial  bill?  Then  write  us  at 
W  once,  today— and sret  our  two 
W  Great  Books.  Catalotr  of 
>  Mlllwork  contains  over  8,000 
,  Bla  BargmlnA—OTerjrtblna  brand 
f  MEW(nowreckage)andabsolutel7 
guaranttedt  Wo  sell 

Emythiaf  ia  LMib«r,  Ftooriaf,  Roofiac, 
Doors,WrHHlows,  Mouldiags,  Pordmork,  Baild- 
ia(  Paper,  HoaM  aad  Farm  Fanatara,  Hard- 
nmre,  TiaaorfeaadPaiats  at  Wholasale  Pricati 

We  stilp  direct  to  voa,  ellmlnAtiDir  middlemen*! 
proflu  You  (pet  mill  piicee.  We  ship  you  complefe 
material  torbiilldln((boui»e,bamo  praracpe  or  outOatld- 
iDfu*  etc  Total  ooet  of  our  materials  on  above  house 
(see  picture)  only  1971.00.  Our  handsome  Book  of 
modern  Flans  shows  splendid  views  and  floor  plans 
[  of  60  beautiful  up-to-date  houses.  Shows  you  how  i 
i  to  build  at  much  less  than  you  expected  Cfomplete  i 
1/  working  blue  prints,  speciflcatlons,  etc.,  furnish*  i 
■  ed>iW  to  our  customers.  But  get  our  2  Greet 

Geeks  Mg ITG-Pg. Cetalem Me. 47  eed  M 
\  Geek  ef  Pvne  He.  47  —right  away.  Don’t  M 
ngL  \  plan  on  anv  building,  repelling  or  over- 


The  se%-enth  edition  of  the  book  **300  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hcs* 
is  now  read^’.  Revised,  enlarged,  ana  in  part  rewritta; 
D6  pages.  Contains  among  other  things  the  method  d 
feeing  by  which  Mr.  S.  T).  Fox  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  wostk 
prize  of  $100  in  gold  offered  by  the  manufacturers  of  i  ^ 
known  condition  powder  for  best  egg  record  during  the  viMs 
months.  Mmple  as  a,  b,  c,— and  yet  we  guarantee  it  to  lun 
hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce  them  to  lay  more  e^n  ttm 
any  other  method  under  the  sun.  The  book  also  contains  ire 
cipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic  used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  broufhthi 
in  one  winter  day  68  eg«  from  72  hens ;  and  for  five  days  ia  » 


known  condition  powder  for  best  egg  record  during  the  viMtr 
months.  Mmple  as  a,  b,  c,— and  yet  we  guarantee  it  to  lUn 
hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce  them  to  lay  more  ens  tlm 

— ... .....i.,..  _  -I _ ... 


Everybody  Who  Reads  ^^The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice^*- 

should  write  at  once  (or  full  particulars  o(  the  $1 1,540  Prize  Contest  (or  those 
who  hold  Mock  Trials  based  on  the  incidents  in  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart’s  story. 


T eddy  and  a  Million  Other  Men  Cd 
_  this^A  Corking  Good  Knife* 


The  advertiKments  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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ARTIFICIAL  HEATING  often  causes 
discomfort  and  even  sickness.  The  remedy 

is  in  “the  Thermometer  Habit.”  Comfort  and  Health  in  the 
Home  and  Elfficiency  in  the  School,  Office  and  Factory  are 
greatest  when  the  Thermometer  indicates  68"  F.  • 

’Tycoi'  THERMOMETERS 

will  give  “personality”  to  your  Christmas 

gifts.  No.  5351  'Tycos'  Chandelier  Thermometer  .is  designed 
to  hang  from  the  light  fixture.  Not  influenced  by  wall 

t  temperatures.  Has  large  spirit  tube,  with 

three  easy-reading  scales.  May  be  read 
from  any  part  of  the  room.  $2.00. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's^  send  order  direct. 

Wf  Write  for  The  Thermometer  Book— Free.  Shows 
wj  many  styles  of  Household  Thermometers. 

1  Jaylcr  Instrument  Companies 

West  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wesid't  Lartest  Manufacturers  of  Thermometers  for  Household, 
Industrial  and  other  Purposes. 
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Airm  Easts  As  PbInHntYour  Finger  / 
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I  I  Bausch  &  Ipmb  Optical  (S 

■  ■  |i*w  VOBK  WAtHIHCTON  CHICAGO  tAH  rll»«S 

MNOON  {ROCHESTER..  N.Y.  'RANKron 

In  Auto,  Sle^h  or  Carriage  in  Coldest  Wea 
a  CLARK  HEATER  will  always  Keep  You  Wc: 


have  attractive  carpet  covers  with  asbestos  lining, 


Don’t  Shiver  and  be  Uncomfortable 

when  one  of  these  heaters  will  Iceej}  you  warm,  cozy  and  comfortable 
on  every  business  or  pleasure  trip  in  cold  weather.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  Clark  Heater— the  only  kind  that  will  last  indefinitely,  never 
get  out  of  order,  and  heat  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  want.  Insist  on 
the  Clark.  Write  for  complete  free  catalog— a  postal  will  bring  it. 
Why  not  WRITE  NOW?  »  •- 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
98  LaSalle  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


occupy  little  space  and  are  just  the  thing  for  real  comfal 


RITl 

MAHOGAJ' 

I 


The  achievement 
of  pure  beauty  in 
genuinely  well-made 

Period  Furniture 

SiU  Mb  k  very  kst  stares 


Get  close  to  wbt 
really  happendi 
the  crucial  ■o- 
ment.  It  giw 
photography  ii 
extra  thrill.  Yc. 
can  get  a  plctus 
record  of  anyQ 


citing  or  memo!' 
able  act  witk ! 


^auscIT  [onil>i^iss 

Iessar  |ens 


It  gathers  light  and  detail  in  a  remarkable  wr 
Its  great  speed,  tYiZto  definition  and  perfect  i//s> 
nation  make  it  the  best  all-around  lens  for 
tubjeeta,  landscapes  or  portraits. 

Booklet  tiH,  giving  prices  and  information  ash 
the  best  lens  for  your  purpcse.vU!  be  sentjru 


Furnish  with  Qauics 
Let  our  booUel  of  minis- 
tuiet  guide  you 

rent  upon  request 


DAISY 


AIR 

RIFLES 


Why  not  make  your  boy 
happy  with  a  Daisy? 

“  Daisy  Special”  1000-shot . $2.50 

Other  Daisy  models,  50  cents  to  $2.00 


A1  ALL  DEALERS 


Daisy  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mich. 


Tki  Him. 

0»ii> 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  s. 


LID  SILVER 


under  the  Pla 
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Sterling  Silver  Inlai 


California 

THIS  Winter 


YOU  will  find  the  health  and  rest 
you  need  in  California  without 
the  expense  of  a  European  trip. 
Even  the  climate  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  cannot  surpass  this  Land  of 
Eternal  Flowers. 

A  visit  there  will  prove  the  holi¬ 
day  of  a  lifetime.  Why  not  plan  the 
trip  today?  You  are  sure  to  enjoy 
it  if  you  choose  the 

Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 


Fast,  direct  and  safe,  with  improved 
roadbed,  double  tracks,  superior  eejuipment, 
elec^c  block  signals,  excellent  dining  car 
service  and  every  facility  for  your  pleasure, 
ease  and  comfort.  Write  us  today  for  illus¬ 
trated  booklet.  We  will  help  you  plan  your 
trip.  Address 

Genit  Fort,  PassenaerTrattic  Manaaer 


Union  Pacific 

R—m  JO 

Omaha.  Neb. 


Williams' 

Hbl'der  Top  Shaving  Stick 

Your  fingers  don’t  touch  the  soap,  not  even  when  you  are  using  up 
the  last  quarter-inch  of  the  stick.  That  is  one  point  of  its  convenience. 
Another  is  that  when  you  set  the  stick  down  it  will  stand  firm  and 
steady  on  its  metal  base,  without  toppling.  How  much  these  t^vo 
points  mean  every  shaver  understands.  And  with  all  this  convenience 
there  is  the  same  thick,  creamy,  soothing  lather  that  has  made 
Williams’  Shaving  Soap  famous  through  three-quarters  of  a  century. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Men’s  Combination  Packafe 
consisting  of  a  liberal  trial  sample  of  Williams’ 
Shaving  Stick,  Shaving  Powder,  Shaving  Cream, 
Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap,  Violet  Talc  Powder 
and  Dental  Cream.  Postpaid  for  24  cents  in  stamps. 

A  sinele  mrople  of  either  of  above 
articles  sent  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

Address  The  J.  B.  WUlisms  Co., 


Four  forms  of  the  same  good  quality: 

Williams*  Shaving  Stick 
Williams’  Holder  Top  Shaving  Stick 
Williams’  Shaving  Powder  Sm 

Williams’  Shaving  Cream  (in  tubes) 

Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Dictate  Every  Detail. 

—the  lines  of  the  garment  to  the  linings  that  go  into  it— the 
pattern  of  the  cloth  to  the  notch  of  the  collar— the  placing  of 
the  pockets  to  the  poise  of  the  lapels. 

You  dictate  every  part  and  particularity  of  your  Suit  and  your  ideas  are 
carried  out  to  a  hair’s-breadth  in 

f^Kn'Jai)ored^G)oi/ies 

»20  ioH5 

Thus,  the  garments  are  as  different  from  other  garments,  as  you  are  from 
other  men.  Thus,  you  get  at  no  greater  price  what  you  can't  get  at  any 
price  in  “manufactured”  clothes. 

To-day — go  to  our  Authorized  Repretentative  in  your  town  and  order  your  Autumn 
Suit  or  Ooercoat  from  his  range  of  over  500  rare  pure  wool  pattemings.  Our  seal  pic¬ 
tured  Mow  is  in  his  window  and  on  our  label.  It  guarantees  our  tailoring,  as  though 
bond-backed.  If  you  don’t  know  our  Representative  in  your  town,  write  to  us  for  his 
name  and  for  the  Autumn  Edition  of  "The  Drift  of  Fashion,”  the  tailor-shop-ia-prinL 

i  Kahn  lalloring  Companu  / 

I  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.  ) 
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^J^OHcllQStQr^y^ shivt  with  d  bosom  ihdf 
cannot  bulge  ' — '  to 

UXQWpOTt  collar  H^ith  an  inserted  Up 

'  which  makes  it  strong  where  other 

wing  collars  are 

Send  for  Evening  Attire" 

Cluett,  Peaboc^  (s'  Troy, 

433  River  Street 
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1  K1748. 

;  Fairfax] 

Teaspoon,! 

ttcrlinc 
•ilTcr.  One! 
of^oui  most 
popular 
-  W  pat- 
terns; 


Wouldn’t  It  be  wonderful 

to  feel  that  all  the  Christinas  gifts 
you  send  would  stand  comparison 
with  any  that  your  friends  will 
receive? 

For  rich  Uncle  William  who  “already 
has  everything,”  for  five-year-old  Mar¬ 
jorie  who  will  rejoice  over  anything  you 
give,  and  for  all  between,  the  one  gift 
that  will  just  fit  is  within  the  covers  of  our 
YEAR  BOOK  and  within  your  means. 

Thousands  of  people  of  wealth  and  re¬ 
finement  send  every  fall  for  our  YEAR 
BOOK  because  they  depend  upon  it 
to  solve  the  very  same  Christmas  gift 
problems  which  are  puzzling  you. 

Write  today  for  this  free  230 -page 
YEARBOOK.  As  its  helpfulness  dawns 
upon  you,  you  will  exclaim,  ''Why  didn't 
I  learn  of  this  years  ago?" 

As  a  trial,  order  one  of  the  articles 
shown  here.  We  deliver  free,  daintily 
paelced,  and  refund  money  if  unsatisfactory. 


S6^2  Match  Box«i^ 
Una.  heavy,  etched, 
cold  lined  3.06 
S680  Knife,  ster* 
line.  1  blades  and 
file.  Wosteoholm! 
Keel  3.50 


!•( 


L 
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If  you  are  planning  to  build  your  new  home — or  other 
moderate  sized  structure — 100%  /re-sa/e,  you  cannot  be 
fair  to  yourself  without  thoroughly  investigating 


NATCO  HOLLOWTILI 


Fireproof,  damp-proof,  *ermin-proof,  age-proof;  wanner  in  Winter,  cooler  in  Summer 


Often  the  term  fireproof  as  applied  to  a  finished  building  merely  signifies 
that  everything  can  be  gutted  by  fire  except  the  walls. 

The  fire^fe  building  is  one  where  fire  cannot  gain  a  foothold  —  one  in 
which  nothing  outside  the  inflammable  contents  of  the  room  where  the 
fire  o^urs  can  be  burned.  This  is  the  kind  of  home  or  house  you  ought 
to  build — 100%  fire-safe. 

The  additional  coat  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  construction  throughout — walls,  partition^  floors  and  roof 
— is  totally  overshadowed  by  the  superior  advantages  gained.  Complete  immunity  as  against  semi-safety. 

NATCO  construction,  even  in  its  partial  forms,'  is  one  of  the  soundest  forms  of  investment.  With 
NATCO  you  arebuildii^  into  the  future.  Your  house  can  never  be  regarded  as  "obsolete."  Repairs 
do  not  figure  with  a  NAiCO  house. 

Read  up  this  form  of  construction  before  you  m  ahead  with  your  building  specifications.  Drop 
a  line  for  our  64-page  handbodt,  "Firewoof  Houses."  Contains  80  photographs  of  residences  and  other 
moderate  sized  buildings  where  NATCO  has  been  used  for  exterior  wall  construction  at  costs  between 
$4,000  and  $100,000,  also  a  few  complete  drawings  and  floor  plans.  An  invaluable  guide  to  the 
prospective  builder.  Mailed  anywhere  for  20  cents  in  postage.  Write  for  it  today. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PRODFING  •  COMPANY 

Orgaruxad  J889.  Dept.  B,  PITTSBURGH.  PENNSYLVANIA.  Officae  in  AB  Principal  Cities 
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LIFE  and  ACCIDENT  Insurance  under  the  famous 

/ETNA  TEN  DOLLAR  COMBINATION 

Issued  by  the  iETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut  — the  largest  company  in  the  world 
writing’  Life,  Accident,  Health  and  Liability  Insurance. 

In  extent  and  variety  of  protection  this  policy  is  without 
a  rival. 

For  SIO  a  Year  on  ‘*Pr«f*rr«d**  occupation*)  this  Policy  pays: — 
$2,000  for  death  from  Travel,  Elevator  or  Burning  Building  Accident. 

8 1 ,000  for  death  from  Ordinary  Accident. 

82,000  for  loss  of  limbs  or  sight  as  a  result  of  Travel  Accident. 

8 1 ,000  for  loss  of  limbs  or  sight  as  a  result  of  Ordinary  Accident. 
The  above  amounts  accumulate  Ten  Per  Cent,  each  year  for  five  years, 
without  additional  cost. 

82S0  FOR  DEATH  FROM  ANY  CAUSE — No  Modical  Eiamlnation  R*qulr*d. 
The  Accumulations,  Double  Benefits  and  Life  Insurance  provided  by  this 
Ten  Dollar  Combination  make  possible  the  payment  of  S3, 250  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  THREE  CENTS  A  DAY  In  -addition  to  weekly 
indemnity  for  total  or  partial  disability  from  accident. 

SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  TO-DAY 


^tna  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Drawer  issi)  Hartford,  Conn.  Tear  oft 

I  am  under  u  year*  of  ac*  and  In  good  health.  Tell  me  about  iETN  A  Ten  Dollar  Combination. 

My  naifie.  buelnee*  addre**  and  occupation  ar*  written  below. 


.argent 
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SARGENT 


TO  achieve  the  best  in 
home  building  requires 
that  yqu.select  your  hardware 
with  the  same  careful  discrim¬ 
ination  that  you  use  in  de- 
iciding  your  plans,  architectural 
(effects,  or  lighting  fixtures. 

|We  will  mail  you  a  compli¬ 
mentary  copy  of  the  Sargent 
iBook  of  Designs  at  your  re^ 
‘quest.  Go  over  this  with 
jyour  architect ;  he  will  advise 
^Ou  which  designs  to  select. 

;Our  Colonial  Book  will  also 
be  sent  if  you  will  mention  it. 

You  cannot  know  the  best  in 
hardware  until  you  know 
,what  the  Sargent  line  offers. 


Put  Sargent 
Liquid  Door 
Checks  on 
your  doors. 
They  close 
the  heaviest 
and  the 
lightest  doors 
ilently , 
quickly  and 
completely. 


SARGENT  &  COMPANY,  155  Leonard  Sireet,  New  York 
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The  Old  Colony  Pattern 

The  Toy  (pint  o(  Coloniel  days  i(  typified  in  the  Old  Colony  pattera.  In 
addition  to  the  quality  and  (implicity  that  were  characteristic  of  the  old-time 
derignt,  it  possesses  the  poise  and  beauty  that  result  from  skill  and  experience 
joined  with  modem  methods. 

1847  ROGERS  BROS.@ 

is  backed  by  the  world's  largest  makers  with  an  unqualified  guarantee  which  an 
actual  test  of  65  years  makes  possible.  It  is  the  heaviest  grade  of  silver  plate. 

Most  Populeur  for  Gifts. 

The  unvarying  quality  and  richness  of  design  make  this  silverware  especially  favored 
for  gifts.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  “Y-20.” 
INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO..  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Successor  to  Meriden  Britannia  Co. 

Niw  York  Cnicaoo  Sam  Francisco  Hahilton,  Canada 

You  will  be  interested  in  seeing  this  beautiful  advertisement,  printed  In  colors,  the  third 
of  a  senes  now  appearing  on  the  back  covers  of  many  of  the  leading  publications. 
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Landmarks  of 
Typewriter  Progress 

Such  are  all  the  recerU  developmenis  of  the 

Remington 

VISIBLE  MODELS 
10  and  11 


setting  of  the  tabulator  stops.  ■  .  V< 

The  Column  Selector— - 

which  determines,  by  the  * 

stroke  of  a  single  key,  the 
exact  point  on  each  line  where 
the  is  to  b^n. 

The  Adding  and  Subtracting  Remington 

(Wahl  Mechanism) — which  combines  in  one  typewriter,  and  in  one  operation, 
the  functions  of  the  writing  machine  and  the  adding  machine. 

Every  one  of  these  new  developments  is  an  evidence  of  the  perpetual 
leadership  of  the  Remington  Typewriter.  Illustrated  booklet,  descriptive 
of  all  recent  Remington  improvements,  sent  on  request. 


AHrlIntS  ^nrl 


I  hi"  1*3  tl  n  cS 


Reming:ton  Typewriter  Company 

(lncoq>onited) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


The  advertisementa  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  z. 


Mcber  anb  pianola — bringing  together  at 
pour  commanb,  the  ma£iterptece  anb  the  master 

IkUintwip,  Iktetfc.  IktupbeMnt.  Iktroub.  l^bttlock  anb  ^rbrr  9iano< 

“Sbt  l^ianoUst/*  a  book  bp  ^luttabe  luibbt,  i<  for  bale  at  all  book  storek — or  a 
topp  taka  be  cent  taktb  our  compltnuntk  if  pou  takU  abbrtM  department  “K". 

Seolian  daO,  .^etai  $ork 


lEke  SSeoUan  Companp 
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be  Court  of  druksia  ik  one 
of  tte  moot  ronkertaatibe  in 
tbe  ikkuance  of  dopal  SSp- 
pointmentk.  $et  tbe  saeolian 
sappointment  tuak  ikkueb  ttaio 
peark  after  tbe  Ifcaiker’k  pnr* 
tbake  of  a  i^eber  $tanola> 
piano.  Hirer  peark  kooner  tban 
ik  niktomarp. 
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(5  actual  horse-power — ^35  cubic  inches  piston  displacement). 
Dynamometer  tests  show  that  this  motor  develops  166  per 
cent,  more  power  at  5  miles  per  hour  than  even  the  former 
4  horse  power  Harley-Davidson,  which  was  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  leader  in  its  class.  145  per  cent,  more  power  at  10 
miles  an  hour,  80  per  cent,  more  power  at  20  miles  an  hour. 

It  will  climb  hills,  pull  through  sand  and  over  roads  im¬ 
passable  to  the  average  automobile.  The  “5-35”  motor  will 
pick  up  from  a  standing  start  to  forty  miles  an  hour  in  300 
feet.  At  low  speeds  this  machine  develops  more  power  than 
some  twin  cylinder  machines  with  higher  horse  power  rating. 

The  Ful-Floteing  Seat  (an  exclusive  Harley-Davidson  feature) 
places  14  inches  of  springs  between  the  rider  and  the  bumps.  The 
springs  absorb  all  jolts,  jars  and  vibrations,  making  the  Harley-Davidson 
ride  as  easy  as  the  highest  priced  touring  car. 

The  Free  Wheel  Control  (another  exclusive  Harley-Davidson 
feature)  is  incorporated  in  each  model  this  year.  This  device  enables 
the  rider  to  stop  and  start  his  machine  by  the  mere  shifting  of  a  lever, 
thus  doin^  away  entirely  with  the  tiresome  pedaling  and  the  objection¬ 
able  running  alongside  to  start.  Description  of  these  and  other  features 
on  request. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

259  B  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


A  New  Model  of  the  Silent  Gray  Fellow 


More  pulling  power  at  low  speeds,  more  power 
on  the  hills,  more  reserve  power  for  sand  and 
mud.  That  was  the  demand  our  engineers  set  out 
to  satisfy  by  building  the 
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»T<kal* 

I  lONG  ■ 
flMSUNCE^ 
TIlIPHOHE 


A  Proverb  of  Bell  Service 


the  banks  of  the  holy  river  Ganges  a  persons  together  so  that  he  could  talk 
great  sage,  by  name  Vishnu-sarman.  with  whom  he  chose  would  be  al- 

Whpn  Kina  Siidar<«ina  annealed  to  difficult  as  to  carpet  the 

Jwfca  whole  earth  with  leather.  He  would 

Vkhnn  ^  Hampered  by  the  multitude.  There 

^  Vishnu-sarman  undertook  the  j ^  j  anybody. 

taa,  teaching  the  princes  by  means 

of  fables  and  proverbs.  For  one  man  to  visit  and  talk  with 

'5toong  his  philosophical  sayings  a  comparatively  small  number  of  dis- 
wis  tois :  .  -  ®  tant  persons  would  be  a  tedious,  dis- 

’  couraging  and  almost  impossible  task, 

t  To  one  whose  foot  is  covered  with  .  * 

fl  dioe,  the  earth  appears  all  carpeted  But  with  the  Bell  System  provid- 

vith  leather. "  ing  Universal  Service  the  old  proverb 

!  .Tt.*  e  .  .  ,  j  .  may  be  changed  to  read : 

.  This  parable  of  sixteen  hundred  , 

years  ago,  which  applied  to  walking.  To  one  who  has  a  Bell  Telephone 
applies  today  to  talking.  It  explains  at  his  lips,  the  whole  nation  is  within 
the  necessity  of  one  telephone  system,  speaking  distance. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 
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Isn’tthisaLesson  /A 
for  You? 

\  >«SrCr7  your  face  !  It  is  \  hfjn 

/  nature’s  way  to  overcome  XjTlR  / 
a  pale,  sallow,  lifeless 
complexion,  or  a  flabby,  sagging  skin.  Such  things 
work  against  one  constantly  in  business  or  sodaT 
circles  today. 

Supposing  you  tied  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  a  week 
or  two.  Circulation  in  that  arm  would  become 
slow ;  the  muscles  would  weaken  and  do  their  dn^ 
only  in  part  Why  ?  Lack  of  exercise.  So  with 
the  facial  muscles.  They  must  be  exercised;  the 
blood  must  flow  freely  through  the  face  if  you  want 
a  clear,  fresh,  healthy  skin.  Otherwise,  a  skin  that  is 
sallow,  lifeless  and  flabby  from  unexercised  musclci 
may  result  A  face  massage  with 


POMPEIAN 


THE  POMPEIAN  MFC.  Ca 

127  Project  Street.  CleTelVMt.  Ohio. 
Geotleaefi:  EDcloeed  End  lOc  (tampt  or  coiii) 
for  a  trial  Jar  of  Pompeian  and  1911  Pompeian 
Bmnty  An  Calendar. 


does  exercise  the  muscles,  does  strengthen  the  tissues  and  tha 
prevents  flabbiness.  A  Pompeian  massage  also  stimulates  the 
circulation  through  mild  friction.  This  brings  the  rosy  bknl 
to  pale,  sallow,  lifeless  cheeks. 

Are  these  our  ideas?  No,  indeed.  Greek  and  Roman  kisr. 
tory  offer  many  records  of  the  practice  and  benefits  of  the  mai>' 
sage  idea,  beginning  with  Homer  about  i,ooo  B.  C.  Fna 
those  ancient  days  to  our  modern  Olympics,  athletes  have  oowt 
stantly  employed  massage  to  keep  the  muscles  young  asl 
strong,  and  the  circulation  active  and  effective. 

For  a  clear,  fresh,  wholesome  complexion  use  Pompeian  Mas> 
sage  Cream.  It  rubs  in  and  rubs  out  in  a  way  that  always . 
surprises  the  new  user.  In  short,  Don’t  envy  a  good  cms. 
plexion,  use  Pompeian  and  have  one.”  Exercise  your  negleclid'. 
facial  muscles.  Good  looks  will  follow. 

lUpi^p'l*  ANT  can’t  be  too  careful  what  you  put 

wIV  1  /\li  I  your  face.  Stick  to  a  safe,  standard^ 
massage  cream.  Do  you  realize  why  a  cheaply -made  imi¬ 
tation  or  substitute  is  offered  ?  Because  it  costs  the  dealer  lets . 
and  he  makes  more — at  your  expense.  Get  the  original  and  - 
standard  massage  cream.  Get  Pompeian.  50,000 
dealers  sell  it,  50c,  750  and  $1. 

Trial  Jar  and  Art  Calendar 


sent  for  10c  fcoin  or  stamps,  but  a  10c 
piece,  please,  if  convenient).  For  years 
you  have  beard  about  Pompeian.  You 
have  meant  to  try  it.  but  have  delayed. 
Each  day  that  you  delay  you  make  it  just 
so  much  harder  to  preserve  or  reKain  your 
youthful  good  looks. 

1913  "PaapciaB  Bssuly”  Ait  Caltudar  is  32x8 
inches.  (Arm  not  in  slinx  in  calendar  you 
will  receive.)  No  advertising  on  front. 
Reproduced  in  exquisite  colors,  pink  and 
dark  ereen.  In  four  years  “Pompeian 
Beauty”  Art  Calendars  have  become  most 
popular  of  all.  (Don't  besitateabout  send- 
uiK  10c  if  convenient.)  Clip  coupon  now. 


’em 
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. . .  STERLING 

^RACEFULLY  elegant  and  dignified 
is  the  W ashington  pattern  in  Sterling 
Silver — a  pure  Colonial  design. 

The  small  illustration  (permits  only  a  hint 
of  the  numerous  beautifvil  toilet  articles 
made  in  R.  Wallace  Sterling. 

-1835- 
R\KM1ACE 

Silver  plate  that  RESISTS  wear 

Our  silver  pl&te  h*s  the  appearance  of  Sterling 
because  of  its  superb  finish  and  beauty  of  design. 

It  resists  wear  because  wearing  points  are  reinforced 
with  an  extra  triple  coating  of  pure  silver. 

An  unconditional  guarantee — without  time  limit — 
binds  us  to  replace  unsatisfactory  pieces  at  any  time. 

A  ddighrful  lit^  book.  "Table  Dccoiarions  for  Cde. 
brations,"  and  "Howto  Set  theTable,”byMrs.Rorer, 
will  be  scntfrcetoanyone  interested  in  Wallace  Silver. 

K.  WALLACE  «r  SONS  MFC.  COMPANY 
BOX  25  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  London 
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Franklin  "Little  Six"  "Thirty" 

A  full  powcTtd,  light  weight,  small  ’’Six**  operated  at  low  cost. 

Silent,  smooth  running  and  flexible — the  only  six-cylinder  ’’Thirty.’* 

Built  in  two  types — a  five-passenger  touring  and  a  two- 
passenger  Victoria-Phaeton.  Price  $2800. 

Men  accustomed  to  studying  and  analyzing  the  causes  o(  unusual  efficiency 
in  their  affairs  will  be  bterested  in  knowing  why  Franklin  motor  cars  (I) 
use  less  gasolme,  averaging  20%  to  35%  more  mileage  per  gsdloh:^(2) 
use  less  oil,  averaging  400  miles  per  gallon,  without  smoke ;  (3)  use  fewer 
tires,  averag^  8,000  to  1 0,000  miles  per  set,  die  1911  record ;  (4) , 
travel  faster  b  die  long  run,  owners  thbkbg  Htde  of  makbg  250,  300  or  even' 
350  miles  and  more  per  day,  widiout  fatigue ;  (5)  ride  easier,  bowlbg  along 
so  smoothly  and  comfortably,  without  jolt  or  jar,  that  driver  and  occupants  are 
unconscious  that  they  are  steadily  travdbg  30,  35  and  40  mila  per  hour ; , 
(6)  and  wear  longer  than  other  cars,  dq>recbtion  bebg  much  less,'  due  to  die 
bteOigent,  scientific  use  of  carefuUy  selected  materials. 

There  are  sound  technical  reasons  for  each  of  these  facts.  They  are  clearly 
defined,  b  an  bterestbg,  concise  style,  b  a  booklet,  entided,  “An  Analyus  of 
Franklb  Motor  Car  Construction,”  recently  issued  by  our  enbneers. 

A  copy  will  gladly  be  mailed  on  request  to  any  one  seriously  thbkbg  of 
buying  a  car.  Of  course,  requestbg  diis  booklet  does  not  obligate  you  b  any 
way,  nor  entail  listenbg  to  the  all-too^ommon,  follow-up  solicitation,  but  we 
would  appredate  your  writbg  on  your  budness  stationery  and  signbg  your 
official  tide. 

Kindly  Address  Dept.  E 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

Syracuse,  New  York 
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Tell  your  dealer^ 

Tell  your  painter— 

Tell  your  architect— 
that  this  is  the  label  you 
want. 

The  way  to  buy  varnishing  is 
to  buy  varnish — 

Whether  you  do  the  work  your¬ 
self  or  hire  someone  else — 

Whether  you  have  one  floor  or 
an  entire  building  to  be  varnished. 

RERRY 

l-ROTHERS* 

VARNISHES 

The  varnish  itself  is  the  important  factor  in  a 
(rood  or  bad  job  of  varnishing. 

So  don’t  neglect  it. 

Make  sure  of  a  good  job  by  demanding  good 
varnishes  only. 

You  Con  Afford  to  Use  the  Best  Varnish 

The  better  the  varnish  the  less  frequent  your  need  to  re- varnish. 
That  is  what  makes  Berry  Brothers’  Varnish  the  best  “buy”  for 
the  mao  economically  inclined. 

That  is'why  a  little  saving  in  the  ^lon<ost  of  cheaper  varnish 
is  really  no  saving  at  all— but  an  added  expense  in  the  end. 

And  you  cannot  measure  in  dollars  and  cents  the  annoyance 
that  comes  with  the  use  of  cheap  varnish. 

Any  dealer  or  painter  can  supply  Berry  Brothers’  Varnishes 
and  will  gladly  ^t  them  for  you  if  he  does  not  carry  them  in 
stock.  You  can  always  tell  them  by  the  well-known  label  on 
the  can,  used  by  us  for  so  many  years  that  it  is  virtually  our 
trade-mark — your  protection  agmnst  substitution. 

Start  yow  active  mterest  iit  Varnuh  by  sendiuf  todaf^ 

/or  a  coty  of  '‘Choosing  Yonr  Varnish  Maker. ' 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limited 

Established  iSyS  , .  i 

Factories;  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Walkerville,  Ont. 

^  Branches:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 

-  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

•1“  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco. 
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'48'SIX”  BERUNE'LIMOUSINE 


CLOSED  CARS 

IN  ITS  SUBSTANTIAL  DIGNITY '  GOOD  TASTE  AND 
THE  COMFORT  IT  PROVIDES 'THE  BERLINE'LIM 
OUSINE  IS  A  SPLENDID  EMBODIMENT  OF  PRESENT 
DAY  LUXURY  AT  ITS  BEST  '  '  '  '  '  LIKE  THE  OTHER 
PEERLESS  CLOSED  CARS  '  THE  LANDAULET  AND 
LIMOUSINE  '  IT  IS  ELECTRICALLY  LIGHTED  AND 
ELECTRICALLY  STARTED 

THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 'OHIO 
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MADE  TO  ORDER. 


■P^*4ns  that  give  individuality  created  by  artists  in  metal,  for  particular  people 
with^^s.  These  are  a  very  few  out  of  a  large  assortment,  and  others  are  con- 
.daiitly  ^ing  added.  We  cater  to  “finicky”  folks  w’ho  want  something  different. 


^  ^2*^***  Chicago 


P,  &  F.  CORBIN 

Divition 

'The  American  Hardware  Corporation 
NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 


P.  &  F.  Corbin  ol  New  York 


P.  A  F.  Corbin  Divition.  Philadelphia 
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Darby 

and 

Joan 


Famous 

Sweethearts 


Like  Darby,  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  are 
“  always  the  same” —  invariably  constant  in 
their  power  to  please.  Sweet,  crisp,  hagile, 
tempting — Summer  or  Winter  they  are  the 
one  dessert  confection  without  a  peer. 

Appropriate  at  all  times  and  on  all 
k  occasions. 


In  ten  cent  tins,  also  in  twenty-five 
cent  tins. 


CHOCOLATE,  TOKE,NS  — Chocolate 
coated  outside,  honeyed  sweetness  in¬ 
side.  Another  ideal  dessert  confection. 


A  ^ 
Famous 
Sweet 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 


COMPANY 


** Always  the  same. 
Darby,  my  own, 
Always  the  same  to 
your  old  wife,  Joan.” 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

TOWN  CAR  TREAD 

New  FISK.  Tire 


The  Fisk  Town  Car  Tread  the  strength,  the  quality  and 

Tire  is  a  positive  non-skid  tire,  the  exclusive  features  that  are 

furnishing  on  wet  pavements  found  always  in  the  famous 

and  slippery  streets,  the  protec-  Heavy  Car  T3rpe  Construc¬ 
tion  for  which  every  motorist  tk>n  —  the  construction  that 

is  looking.  has  earned  for  Fisk  Tires  their 

Subsuntial  and  effective  in  reputation  for  exceptional 
appearance,  this  tire  combines  mileage  and  long  service. 

Write  for  Particulara  of  This  New  Tire 


THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

OF  N.  Y. 

CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 


Department  L 
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Vaniihinf  Cream  gives  your  skin 
ail  exquisite  finish.  Use  it  on  your 
neck  and  arms  as  Tvtil as  your  face. 


A  FUesh  Radiant  Complexion 


The  woman  of  today  is  out  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  has  a  hundred 
duties  and  interests  compared  to  the 
ones  her  mother  had,  yet  must  look 
fresh  and  rested  at  the  end  of  a  busy, 
trying  day. 

To  attain  this  effect,  absolutely  the  most  im¬ 
portant  item  is  a  fresh,  radiant  complexion. 
But  you  will  find  that,  as  you  expose  your 
skin  to  the  wind  and  dust,  to  hitigue  and 
strain,  in  its  effort  to  resist  it  gradudly  be¬ 
comes  toughened  and  coarsened.  This  is 
why  the  skin  on  your  face  becomes  so  differ¬ 


ent  in  texture  from  the  rest  of  your  skin, 
which  is  protected. 

A  protecting  cream  has  become  an  absolute 
necessity.  Vanishing  Cream  contains  a 
famous  skin-softening  ingredient  which  is 
wonderfully  freshening  to  ^e  skin.  An  appli¬ 
cation  of  Vanishing  Cream  gives  your  skin 
an  exquisite  finish,  a  milky  tone  like  a  baby's 
skin.  Any  skin  responds  to  it  quickly  and 
is  easily  brought  back  to  the  brilliancy  and 
transparent  delicacy  of  youth.  By  using  it, 
the  whole  tone  of  vour  skin  will  be  bright¬ 
ened,  cleared  and  made  more  softly  brilliant 
in  coloring. 


Polvds  Extract  ©mpany’s 


Vanishing  cream 


Pond’s  Extract  for  Pond’s  Extract  has 
Bums,  Bruises,  CuU  u»e<l  for  sirty 

years  for  everyday 
injuries.  Most  of  us  can  remember  many 
occasions  when  having  it  available  has  saved 
hours  of  suffering.  Get  a  bottle  today.  You 
will  be  surprised  how  frequently  you  will 
use  it. 

Our  tooth  paste,  talcum  Powder cold 
cream  and  soap  have  the  same  indnndu- 


Try  These  Products  On  request,  we  will 
at  our  mail  samples  of  both 

Pond’s  Extract  and 
Vanishing  Cream.  Upon  receipt  of  4c  in 
stamps  we  will  send  an  extra  large  trial 
tube  of  Vanishing  Cream.  Address  The 
Pond’s  Extract  Company,  Dept.  2,  131 
Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

cf  the  Pond's  F.xtract  Company. 

They  are  different  from  ordinary  toi- 
let  Preparations,  (vhy  not  try  them  ? 


t 
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"The  Most  Usable  Free  book  Ever  Printed  for  folks  Like  you  and  us." 


IHells  not  only  how  you  can  reproduce  perfectly  the  rare  and  coveted  Antique  Japanese  Driftwood 
iilects  by  scorching  and  brushing  off  a  piece  of  "just  ordinary  lumber"  (working  in  your  own  kitchen  or 
Q^llarjbut  also  why  Cypress,  owing  to  its  peculiar  properties  is  the  only  wood  the  Sugi  treatment  will 
w|iHt  on— aside  from  the  fact  that  no  other  American  wood  offers  similarly  ornate  natural  grain. 


T4e  SUGI  process  IS  NOT  “PYROGRAPHY”  nor  anything  like  it. 
Von  do  no  designing  or  tracing  or  coloring — simply  bring  out  the  natural  beauty  and  distinction  of  the  wood. 
The  book  also  lists  numberless  suggestions  as  to  What  to  Make— from  a  glove  box  to  panelling  for  the  library. 

DON’T  MISS  IT- AND  DON'T  DELAY.  WRITE  FOR  VOL.  26. 


Sent  FREE  to  Any  Address  in  the  World 


»  Rqntalow.  ■  Farm.  >81— plafPoPcfc  or  |nrt  a  Fencp.  rmwnber — CYPRESS  jWH^RWLP  RCT  ONCE.** 


I^toor  ** ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT*'  help  YOU.  Our  entire  reeourcee  are  at  youreervioe  with  Reliable  OooneeL 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

_  1200  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


IR8I8T  ON  CYPRESS  AT  YOUB  LOCAL  DEALER’S.  IF  HE  HASN’T  IT.  LET  VS  KNOW  IMUEDIATELY 
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A  Suit  that 
all  Admire 


There  is  never  any 
question  about  a  good 
UnfinishedWorsted.lt 
right. 

Rich,  dignified,  prosper- 
ous-looking,  it  takes  the 
graceful  lines  of  good 
buloring  and  holds  its  y  ? 

appearance  through  long 
wear. 

It  is  important,  however,  B 

to  get  a  good  unfinished  * 

worsted,  and  the  best  way  to  be  certain  of 
quality  is  to  order 


UNFINISHED  WORSTED 


Thii  u  one  of  the  thoroughbred  style  fabrics  for  men  who 
care,  made  by  the  American  Woolen  Company.  It  is  care¬ 
fully  made,  pure  worsted  and  thoroughly  dependable.. Black 
or  dark  blue;  London  shrunk,  56  to  58  in.  wide. 

If  you  prefer  a  blue  serge  for  Fall  and  Winter,  ask  your  tailor 
or  clothier  to  show  yon  Oswego  Serge. 

You  can  find  Washington  1789  and  Oswego  Serge  at  good 
custom  tailors'  and  in  hi{^ -grade  ready-to-wear  suits  at  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  clothiers’.  If  your  clothier  or  tailor  cannot  supply 
TOO,  send  check  or  money  order  for  quantity  required  (3^  yds. 
for  average  man’s  suit)  at  ^3.2$  per  yard  for  Washin^on  1789 
and  83.00  for  Oswego  Serge,  and  we  shall  see  that  you  are  sup¬ 
plied  through  regulax  channels,  as  we  do  not  sell  at  retail. 


fmM  Wood.  PreskknK 


SELLING  A  GENCY 
Americaii  Woolen  Company  oi  New  York 
American  Woolen  Bldg.,  i8th  to  i9lh  St.  on  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
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Pullman  Comfort 
On  the  Open  Road 

The  Packard  has  a  distinct  appeal  to 
those  who  choose  the  finer  things  of 
life— at  home  or  en  /o«r— those  who 
appreciate  the  greater  luxury,  ele¬ 
gance,  safety  and  service  embodied  in 
a  vehicle  oi  the  highest  type. 

The  new  “38”  six-cylinder  Packard,  while  smaller 
in  size  and  hence  rated  at  lower  horsepower,  is 
big  with  the  characteristics  of  fast  getaway,  con¬ 
stant  efficiency  and  hill-climbing  ability  that 
sustain  the  prestige  of  the  Packard  “48.” 

The  new  model  has  distinguishing  features  of  its 
own.  It  has  the  convenient  left  drive;  electric 
self-starter  in  conjunction  with  electric  lighting; 
all  controls  on  steering  column. 

A  heavy  advance  sale  already  has  been 
boohed  for  the  **38.**  Immediate  action 
is  the  best  insurance  of  an  early  delivery 


Packard  Motor  Gar  Compaiiyr  Oetroii 


The  advertiMments  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


best  judges  oi  clothes — wearers  and 
dealers — say  that  our  Varsity  suits  and 
overcoats  for  young  men  are  the  best  yet 
produced;  distinction,  smartness  of  style,  finish 
— the  highest  point  of  clothes-perfection. 

You  ought  to  see  them 

Lively  new  models;  the  belt  feature  in  overcoats  is 
dealt  with  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Be  sure  to  see  the 
Varsity  line  this  fall. 

A  glance  at  your  local  newspaper 
will  tell  you  who  in  your  locality  can 
show  them.  The  merchant  who  has 
our  goods  wants  you  to  know  it. 

Send  six  cents  for  the  Fall  Style  Book 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Good  Clothes  Makers 

Chicago  New  York 
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Ivory  Soap— it  keeps  the  nation  clean 

Every  minute  of  the  day  and  night.  Ivory  Soap  is  being 
used  somewhere,  some  way,  to  keep  our  nation  clean. 

In  city,  vilkige  and  on  the  farm,  millions  of  people  start 
the  day  with  Ivory  Soap;  use  it  for  the  toilet  and  bath;  use 
it  in  the  nursery  and  for  fine  laundry  purposes;  and  end  the 
day  with  it  in  the  warm,  evening  bath. 

Throughout  the  country,  it  is  recognized  that  Ivory  Soap 
does  exacdy  what  a  soap  should  do.  It  lathers  freely, 
cleanses  perfectly,  then  rinses  readily — and  it  is  pure — 
harmless  to  skin  and  fabric. 

IVORY  SOAP . 99^^  PURE 


m. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody  s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Father  said  he  ‘‘Didn’t  care  for  breakfast  food.” 

“Dad,  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  missing,”  said 
the  boy  one  day.  And  now — 


The  picture  tells  the  story. 

There  is  only  one  secret  in 
the  making  of  Kellogg’s  and 
that’s  the  flavor.  Imitators 
would  give  a  good  deal  to  know 
how  that  flavor  is  produced. 

That’s  a  secret  that  even  the 
guide  who  shows  visitors 
through  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  big  factory  doesn’t  know. 

But  even  the  flavor  wouldn’t 


suffice  to  make  Kellogg’s  so 
popular  except  for  the  way  in 
which  the  goods  are  sold. 

Every  flake  toasted  in  the 
Kellogg  oven  is  packed  and  in 
the  car  the  same  day.  And 
because  there  is  only  one  price 
every  grocer  buys  only  what  he 
needs  to  supply  the  immediate 
demands  of  his  customers.  The 
result  is  that  the  food  is  always 
fresh  and  tasty. 


•  m  • 

THE  ORIGINAL  HAS  THIS  SIGNATURE 


^ccarc’si 

BB0t9  DENmCCReAMl 


-  a  matter  of  taste  -  as  well 
as  common  sense.  'Vbu’ll 
like  its  delicious  flavor  — 
you'll  also  like  the  antisep¬ 
tic  cleanliness  it  ^ves  your 
teeth  and  mouth 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

199  FULTON  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Makers  of  Cashsssert  Bouqtset  Soap 
—Ittxssnous,  /asting,  refned. 
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